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■Waeeaht appointing Commibsiohsrs to ihquieb respecting the Drainags of the District 
traversed by the River Barrow and its tributaries. 


By the Lord Lieutenant-General and General Governor of Ireland. 

SPENCER. 

■Whereas We have deemed it expedient that a Commission should forthwith issue io 
inquire respecting the Drainage of the District traversed ;by the River Barrow and its 
tiibutaries, and to report to us on the following matters, viz. • , 

I. The extent and present value of the lands injured by the floods of the Barrow and 
its tributaries, and the probable increase in the value of those lands, if reheved from 

the iniurious effects of floods. , ,, , if 

II. The best means, practicable, for confining the flood waters to the channel ot ttie 
river, and thereby removing the injurious effects of the floods. 

III. The cost at which such measures could be carried out. _ 

IV. ' Whether the works could be profitably undertaken by the proprietoi^ ot the 

flooded lands, under the provisions of the Drainage Acts. , , , ^ , ■. 

V Whether the works for the relief of the lands flooded by the Barrow and its 
tributaries should be carried out as one project-or whether the river Barrow itself 
should be first separately dealt with, and the drainage _ of the tributaries left to be sub- 
sequently carried out, under the provisions of the Drainage Acts. 

VI. How the funds necessary for the works should be provided. 

VII If the funds should be provided by a loan of public money, whether, in com 
siderationof sanitary or other benefits to be derived from the drainage the towns 
situated on the river, or the district at large, independent of the lands directly benefited 
should bear any portion of the charge in repayment of the loan. xr • i 

VIII. Whether the works could in any way injuriously affect the Barrow JNavigation 
or the lands below the down stream hmits of the work. , , ^ i 

Now We, John Poyntz, Earl Spencer, Lord Lieutenant-General and General Governoi 
of Ireland, do hereby nominate, constitute, and appoint you — 

Bernard Edward Barnabt, Baron Castletown, of Upper Ossory. 

The Right Honorable Henry Beuen. 

Colonel Sir John M‘Kerlie, K.O.B. 

Colonel Henry Daniel Carden. 

J. A. Cassidy, Esquire. 

Humphry Smith, Esquire, and 
Richard Hassard, Esquire, C.E., 
to be Commissioners for the purpose of the said inqiriry._ . 

And for the better enabling you to make the said inquines. We do by these presents 
authorize and empower you, or any three or more of you, to call before you, or any 
three or more of you, such persons as you may judge necessary, bj^ whom you may be 
the better informed of the matters herein submitted for your consideration, and every 
matter connected therewith, and to inquire of and concerning the premises by all lawful 
wavs and means whatsoever, and also to call for and examine all such books, documents 
papers or records, as you shall judge likely to afford you the fullest information, and 
to inquire of and concerning the premises by all lawful ways and means whatsoever. 

And We do further by these presents authorize and empower you, or any three or 
more of you, to visit and personally inspect, such places as you may deem expedient 
for the more effectual carrying out of the purposes aforesaid. t. , • j , 

A nH We do further require you, or any three or more of you, with as little delay as 
possible, to report to us upon the matters referred to you as aforesaid, and also to 
certify to us from time to time your several proceedings in respect to the matters afore- 
said as it may seem expedient for you so to do. , ■ iA „ , 

And we further order and direct that this our Commission shall continue m full force 
and virtue, and that you our said Commissioners, or any three or more of you, shall 
and may, from time to time, proceed in the direction thereof, and of every matter and 
thing therein contained, although the same be not continued from time to time by 
adjournment. 

And for the purpose of aiding you in such matters, We hereby appoint James Penny, 
Esq., C.E., to be the Secretary to the Commission. 

Given at Her Majesty’s Castle. of Dublin, this 30th day of March, 1885. 

By His Excellency’s Commands, 

(Signed,) W. S. B. KAYE. 
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Chief Secretaiy’s Office, 

Dublin Castle, 16th April, 1885. 


Sir, 

With reference to your appointment as Secretary to the Barrow Drainage Com- 
mission, I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to request that you will inform the 
Commissioners that it is His Excellency’s wish that paragraph 8 of the instructions 
embodied in then- Warrant of appointment, may be held to authorize them to inquire 
amongst other matters, whether the property invested in Mills on the river could be 
injuriously affected by the works of drainage. 

I am, at the same time, to request that you will be so good as to state whether the 
Commissioners have yet entered upon their inquiry, and how soon they propose 
holding their first local personal inquiry into the matter. 

I am. 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed,) R. G. C. HAMILTON. 


James Penny, Esq., 

Office of Works, Dublin. 
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REPOET. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN CAMPBELL GORDON EARL OF ABERDEEN, 

LORD LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND GENERAL GOVERNOR OF IRELAND. 


May it please Tour Excellency, 

We the Commissioners appointed under the Warrant of your Excellency^ pra^^^ 
cessor. Earl Spencer, K.G., directing us to make inquiry respecting the drarn^e of the 
district traversed by the river Barrow, &c., have now the honour to lay before youi 
Excellency the following Report of the proceedings taken by us m pursuance of oui 
Ltruotions,the facts we have ascertained, and the opinion we have formed with respect 
to the Lveral points to which our attention is directed, and m conclusion to offer such 
recommendations as the circumstances of the case seem to us to warrant. 

As a first step in our proceedings we considered it necessary ttat we should be tm 
nisbed whh a copy of the general map of the district, showing the course of the mam 
river and its seymal tributaries, and the lands injured by the floods, to which it is 
peirodkally subject, which we were aware had, by directions of the Government been 
prepared by the Board of Works, and also with a copy of the Report of the Board s 
ensmeer with regard to the works necessary to giyeafree discharge to the flood 
waters" and consequent relief to injured lands together with an estimate of the cost of 
those works which had also been directed to he prepared. 

It was felt to be equally necessary that we should bo supplied with a copy of the 
valuation in detail of the benefit which would be probably denved from the now injured 
lands being secured against future liability to being flooded in the event of the works 
of improvement being carried out, which we were also aware had been made. 

Eo/these maps and^documents we accordingly made application to the Board “f 
and havirg been furnished with them proceeded to enter on our inquiry, holding on. 

“ha?itwwr”ec^^^^^^ EitsGeraldfthe valuator employed by the 

Botrd rf Wmks, tf survey and value the injured lands of the district with reference to 
their contemplated improvement by drainage), an explanation of the principles on 
which he had basdd his valuation, and also in regard to details and the extent to which 
the results he had arrived at might be relied on. i j n. 

We also received from Dr. F. X. MacOabe, formerly Medical Inspector under the 
Local Government Board, a statement of his views— the result of his experience in 
regard to the baneful effects to the public health, resulting from prolonged and 
widespread floods, in districts subject to such contingencies, and the malarious 
exhalations arising on their subsidence, and on the benefits which must follow from 

the flooding and saturation being removed by drainage works. 

Further meetings were also held on the 24th and 25th of the same month, at which 
Mr Manning, Chief Engineer to the Board of Works, was examined in regard to the 
general character of the Barrow District, the extent and duration of the flooding to 
\vhich it is subject, and the nature and sufficiency of the works designed by him for 
affording lelief, and the cost at which he estimated these works could be carried out. 

These inquiries in Dublin were followed up by holding meetings within the limits of 
the district, viz., at Philipstown, King’s County, on the 8th July; at Mountmellick, 


Iiliuutes of 
Evidence, 
seepp. 9,10, 
12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 
and Mr. 
Manning’s 
Report in 
Appendix. 
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vi 

Queen’s County, on the 10th July ; at Portarlington, King’s County, on the 17th July ; 
at Monasterevan, County Kildare, on the 21st July, and at Athy on the 28fch July,' 
with the object of ascertaining the views and opinions of the persons locally interested, 
and who were invited by public advertisement to come forward, notice at the same time 
of copies of the plans, reports, and valuation schedules being deposited in convenient 
places for their inspection and information. 

A further meeting was also held at Carlow on the 29th July, for the purpose of 
affording an opportunity to the Barrow Navigation Company, an4 the Mill-owners and 
others interested in the regimen of the river below Athy (the point at which it is 
proposed the works of the Drainage District should terminate), of stating their objections 
(of which they had given notice) and explaining the grounds on which they apprehended 
injurious consequences to their several interests if the works as proposed were carried 
out. 

The evidence given in regard to this important question will be found in the Minutes 
of Evidence. 

The general character of the drainage area, or catchment basin of the District 
traversed by the River Barrow, to which our inquiry is practically, so far as drainage is 
concerned, confined, is generally flat, the exception being on the western side, where 
the main river has its source in the Slieve Bloom Mountains, which attain a considerable 
elevation. 

Regarded as a separate drainage district, it must be considered one of the most 
important in Ireland, whether in respect of its position and attendant circumstances, or 
the extent of its drainage area and of the lands flooded and injured. 

With reference to the important consideration of the public health involved in the 
projected measure, there can be no doubt of the great benefit which would accrue, not 
only within the area of the lands immediately affected, but to a wide extent beyond, 
embracing, perhaps, nearly the whole drainage district. 

The evidence of Dr. MacCabe, as well as of the local medical practitioners, sanitary 
authorities, and other observant persons, conclusively testify to the baneful con- 
sequences resulting, both in town and country, from the long-continued floods and the 
malarious vapours arising on their subsidence, and during the drying up of the 
saturated lands. 

With regard to the apprehended effect of the drainage works in bringing down such 
an increased volume of water in such rainfalls as now produce floods, and in causing 
a diminished flow in dry weather, as would be prejudicial to the Barrow navigation, and 
also to the milling and other interests, on the River below Athy, we beg to refer to the 
evidence — professional and non-professional — brought forward on behalf of the parties 
concerned, and to the statement made by Mr. Manning, the opinion we have arrived at 
being given in our hereinafter observations in reply to the special reference to us on 
this point. 

The important consideration of the feelings with which the proposed drainage is 
regarded by the different classes of persons or interests affected, now only remains to be 
adverted to. 

Both the owners and occupiers of the flooded and injured lands, whatever may be 
the objections they have, or may put forward in their individual cases, may be said to 
be nearly unanimous in its favour, though it is urged on behalf of the former, the 
owners, while the responsibility with regard to the drainage charges, as well as the 
maintenance of the works, would under the Drainage Acts now in force, fall entirely 
on them, and all risk of loss be theirs, the latter in the position they now hold in regard 
to their occupancy of the lands would enjoy the entire benefit to be derived whatever 
it might be, both present and prospective, and therefore it has in several instances been 
declared, and doubtless would be so in many others, that they, the owners, would not, 
under such cii-cumstances, be disposed to give their assent to the drainage being pro- 
ceeded with. ” 

The inhabitants of the district generally, and more especially the residents in the 
towns, appear, as far as we had an opportunity of judging, to be strongly in favour, of 
the measure. 

The Barrow Navigation Company also and the millers, and others holding valuable 
interests on the River below Athy, while seeking to protect their property from the 
injury which they apprehend may result from the drainage operations, yet fully 
acknowledge the public advantage which the drainage would confer, and beyond guarding 
themselves against possible loss, desire to offer no opposition to the undertaking. 

We now beg to submit the conclusions at which we have arrived in the form of 
answer to the questions contained in the Warrant of His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant. 
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REPORT. 


Question I. 

The Beports and Schedules furnished byMr Ktegerald, acting under 
of the BoLof Works, may be accepted as suffloiently accurate, as 
the lands and the present and prospective value thereof. The area of the lands J 

“ S'probaUe in the value ol those lands if relieved from the in- 

iurious effects of tlie floods may be estimated at £9,852 17s. 9 . _ ;„Btances 

^ Objections were raised to the reports on the area and valuation in severa,l ™toncen 
These objections were investigated, and a full tabular statement giving 
annexed in the appendix. 

Question II. 

The Commissioners are of opinion that the 
carried out is by a general improvement of the outfall channels, which can be done oy 
widening, deepeninf, and enlarging the bed of the rivers, or making new watercourses 
where necessary and advisable. 

Question III. 

The cost of the work if carried out as an entire scheme can with safety ^se'i on 
Mr. Manning’s estimate, as revised by Mr, Hassard, and would amount to £550,000. 

Question IV. 

The cost of the works being so largely in excess 
lands, the Commissioners are of opinion that it would be impossible for the proprietors 
of the flooded area to undertake the project as a whole without great Mcuniary loss and 
that it could not be profitably carried out by them under the ® ^ 

Having, therefore, regard to the peculiar circumstances of the case, and the^ diverse 
interests involved, agricultural, commercial, sanitary, both rural and urban, and irrespec- 
tive even of the matter of cost, it is considered by the Commissioners that tte project 
could not be adequately undertaken and carried “nt without a special Act of PaA^^ , 
embodying such selections of the Drainage Acts and other Acts as may be necessary. 

Question V. 

On this question alone the opinions 

them considering that the improvement of the channels of the Great and Little Barrow 
Rivers, a portion of the Figile River from Monasterevan to the junction with it of the 
Cushina River, should be undertaken as one project, while the tributaries could be dealt 
Ssubsequeitly, and independently. On the other hand two of the Commissioners 
Tro of opinL thSthe work should he done as a whole, under an authority or Board of 
ManageLnt, composed of persons in the district, representing the various interests ; 
and with reference to the Board of Works as a controlling body, as is now the case m 

Arterial Drainage projects carried out under tbe Drainage Acts. 

Under these circumstances the Commissioners consider that the best method of dealmg 
with the question at issue would be to recommend the J 

Pai'liament, dealing with the diamage scheme as proposed by Mr. Manning, O.E., as a 
whole, but extended in and about Athy, in accordance with the suggestions made by 
Mr, Commissioner Hassard, o.*., in his report; proviing for the immediate execution of 
the works recommended by the majority of the Commissioners : and that the Act 
should contain provisions enabling those proprietors interested in the drainage of the 
tributaries at their own option to deal with those tributaries, either as immediate parts 
of the whole or as subsequent and subsidiary parts of the entire scheme. , , „ 

That a general Board of Management should be created^ to supervise and control the 
works with reference to tbe Board of Works as a controlling body. . 

That this Board be composed of those interested in the districts affected. That in the 
event of any tributary district not utilising the new outfall wMch will be given by the 
works on the main rivers, that such district should not be considered to be contributory 
to, or subject to the management of the central Board. 

That any tributary district desirous to co-operate in the main scheme of works should 
be entitled to take such course, and thereby become immediately contributory and 
subject to the central Board of Management. 
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That should any tributary district prefer to undertake and carry out the drainage 
works in that district, under the provisions of the Drainage Acts, an(l subsequent to the 
main drainage works, it shall be entitled to do so, but from the date of the commence- 
ment of such works, and the utilization of the main drainage for its outfall, such district 
must become contributory to such general rates as may be hereinafter specified and 
arranged, and subject to the Board of Management in all matters having reference to 
the utilization of the main drainage works by that particular tributary. ° 


Questions VI. and VII. 

These two questions may be answered simultaneously, and the Commissioners 
are of opinion that a grant of public money is necessary to enable any efficient 
scheme of drainage to be carried out. This should be in the nature partly of a loan, 
and partly of a subsidy or gift from the public purse. They have arrived at this 
conclusion, for the following reasons : 

1st. The granting of such aid would not be without precedent as instanced in con- 
nexion with the improvement of the Eiver Shannon, and also in many cases of Drainao-e 
Districts, carried out under the Act of 1842 (5 and 6 'Via, cap. 89), and subsequent 
amending Acts, though m these eases the grant took the form of a remission, after the 
completion of the works, on special inquiry by the Treasury under the authority of 
Parliament. It may be observed, however, that these remissions cannot be regarded as 
entailing a loss to the public, for it cannot be doubted that the drainage^’of these 
Districts conferred a great public benefit. ® 

2nd. Whatever may be the improvement rates capable of being levied off the whole 
district, their aggregate amount capitalized, would fall so far short of the necessary 
. expenditure as to render it impossible to proceed with the undertaking, unless the loan 
were assisted by a special subsidy of public money. 

3rd. The unsanitary condition of the flooded district, and the towns situated in it 
as disclosed by the evidence tendered to the Commissioners, justifies, in their opinion a 
legitimate expenditup of public money with a view of ameliorating this state of thin<^s 
4th. Ihe national importance and the scale of these greater schemes of Drainage place 
th^ outside and above the ordinary scope and means of Drainao-e Boards 

With reference .to the repayments of the Loans on public advances and other rates 
they recommend that the lands directly benefited by being relieved from the effects of 
floods should contribute an annual rate as fixed in the Drainage Schedule or as other 
ivise determined for such number of years as may be named in the Act to pav ofl' 
principal and interest. ^ ^ 

Seeilinntes One witness, to whose authority the Commissioners attach great weight recommended 
ofEwlence, that prt of the expense of carrying out the scheme should be borne by a general rate 
PP. 62-64. levied on all the lands within the district comprised in the watershed and Contributing 
water to the outfall. The question, however, did not appear to have attracted th? 
attention of those generally interested, and little other evidence was given upon it 
Ihere is much to be said ,n support of this proposition, and it has met Cith faLur iii 
0 «lCf Committee of the House of Lords on Conservancy Boards dated 

24th July 18V7; but it has never been adopted by the Legislaturo,Lnd the intro- 
duction of this new principle into Drainage Legislation would require much consideration 
In the course of their inquiry the Commissioners found no disinclination on the nart 
of the authorities or people in the towns visited to a special rate being levied on the 
towns, to meet such proportion of the cost of the undertaking as maf be oonsMered 
afajr charge for the improvement m their sanitary condition which they would m 
doubtedly derive, and which is (as has been stated above) very bad indeed^ 

They therefore recommend such special tax being allocated to the towns as supple- 
mentary to the ordinary drainage rate. suppie 

Question VIII. 

The general evidence went to show that some additional flooding of lands and pro- 
perty on the Lower Barrow might be anticipated from the inoreasfd volume ” wLer 
sent down from the upper district consequent on the proposed works, but thl inimv if 

* aZt1on:i “waS^wty wtr^ ne’ctty^ P'Sug 

It may however be requisite to take down and rebuild some of the public road bridges 

over the river, and m such cases, a portion at least of the cost, should be contributed 

by the adjoining counties. 
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The Commissioners are further of opinion, that some clauses should 
fVtP snppial Act to ensure for the future that such new works should be etiicienuy 
maintained, and that the channels of the Lower Barrow should be kept proper y op 
and free from obstructions by the Barrow Naviption Company. Navigation 

The Commissioners are also of opmion that the interests of 
Company will not be appreciably aflected by the construction of the pioposed ne 
works of arterial drainage. 


CASTLETOWN, 

or XJPPEE OsSORY. 

HENEY BEXJEN. 

J. G. M-KERLIE. 

H. D. CARDEN. 

J. A, CASSIDY. 
HUMPHRY SMITH. 
EICHARD HASSAED. 


JAMES S. PENNY, Secretcmj. 
12th February, 1886. 


MEMOEANDUM ON QUESTION VIII. 

The Commissioners found great difBodty in dealing with tins question, the specialist 
evidence placed before them being somewhat divergent and conflicting, ihe other 
Commissioners were, however, much aided in their deductions by Mr. Commissioner 
HaTsmland it is mkinly on his most valuable opinion and carefn ly considered reports 
and advice that their answers to this particular question are formulated. 

CASTLETOWN, 

OF Upper Ossort. 
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DISSENT. 

I regret to be unable to concur witb tbe majority of the members of the Commissioners 
in regard to the manner in which it is deemed expedient that the Drainage of the 
Barrow District should be carried out as more particularly referred to in Question V. 

The reasons for my dissent are these, viz. : — 

1st. In confining the works to be undertaken — as a determinate measure — to the 
Main Biver, as proposed, and under which arrangement, in order to provide for the 
opening up of the tributaries, the works must be carried out on the full scale for the 
whole district, tbe great part of the cost (about two-thirds) for the entire drainage 
scheme must be incurred, while probably a still greater proportion of the deficiency °o 
be made good from extraneous sources, in consequence of the comparatively small 
amount to be charged against the improvement of the lands, would also be an attendant 
result. 

2nd. In leaving it optional with those interested in the tributaries to undertake 
the works necessary for the relief and improvement of the lands on those tributaries, 
either at some future period as separate districts, or to assent to their being undertaken 
in connexion with the Main Biver operations, it would be by no means certain that they 
would be undertaken at all. 

This would more especially be the case where postponement is determined on, as in 
the majority of cases, the cost would probably be found to be so much in excess of the 
value of the benefit to be derived (from the improvement of the lands) as to render 
it highly improbable that the measures would be proceeded with unless aid were forth- 
coming from outside sources. 

3rd. In operating on the tributaries as separate districts under separate, and, in a 
great measure — as must needs be — independent Boards, serious complications and 
difficulties could hardly fail to arise, both in regard to the general management and in 
affecting the established regimen (by deposition of silt, &c.) of the Main River channel 
assumed to have been previously completed. 

4th. It being apparent that without the aid of large contributions, both from the 
drainage area in its_entirety, probably, and from the public at large, it is hopeless to 
expect that the project can be proceeded with, it is to be apprehended that there would 
be mi indisposition on tbe part of the inhabitants of the district to assent to be taxed for 
an incomplete measure, and one which would leave, to a great extent, the evils towards 
the removal of which they would probably be willing to contribute still unremedied. 

5th. It is also a matter for consideration that the drainage of the district as a whole 
could, w:th hardly a doubt, be carried out at less cost, and with more satisfactory 
results, than if sub-divided and undertaken piecemeal at future periods, probably remote, 
and under different authorities. 

My opinion is that in the general interests, local as well as public, it is most desirable 
that the drainage of the district should be carried out as one complete and comprehensive 
measure. 

I feel it my duty also further to observe, with reference to question of looking for a 
portion of the excess in the cost of the undertaking over the amount which can be 
charged against the lands., directly deriving benefit, from the adjacent district lying 
within the drainage basin, that having regard to the unquestionable benefit which 
would result to the greater part of that district from the drainage operations, the 
improvement in its general condition ; its drier and warmer atmosphere and the con- 
sequent earlier ripening and more secure gathering of the crops ; the increased means 
of employment to the labouring population, their more healthful condition, and 
consequent diminution in the poor rates ; and looking also to the circumstance that 
nearly all the expenditure on the works would be within the district, it would seem to 
be only just and reasonable that the providing of the funds should to some moderate 
extent be required to be contributed in aid of the public granf, if made, from the distiict 
so largely benefiting. 

J. G. M‘KEBLIE. 

\Zth Fehruai'y, 1886. 
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DISSENT WITH RESPECT TO QUESTION No. 5. 

I reluctantly differ from tke opinion arrived at by the majority of the Commia- 
sioners, for the following reasons 

Indeuendently of the advantage to the locality, in a sanitary point of view, ot ha™g 
the undertaking^ carried out simultaneously, and as a whole, rather than pieoemed, it 
must he borne m mind that the cost of opening up and improving the channels of 
all of the tributaries, although not nearly so large m proportion to the acreage relieved 
torn flood bTthe construction of the main outfall, is still so peat as to render 
impracticable Vat these minor works could he undertaken by the proprietors, uni 
l.TOplv assisted bv public money, as in the case of the Mam Rivers. ^ , ,, r, * 

fakl for instanV the StradhV, Timogne, and Kyle Rj^or^tributo^^^^ 

Barrow The joint area relieved from the injurious effects of flood is 1,690 acres , 

TOst of the necessary works, according to Mr. Mannings estimate, being £12.96^ and 
adding 1.5 per cent, to this to assimilate it to the 

Commissioners gives £14,904, or on an average of about £8 16s. 4Jd. per acre. in. 
Fitzgerald’s estimate of improved value being respectively 4s. and 4s. 4* per acre- 
The Trioo-ue and Owenass streams, tributary to the Little Barrow, would have a joint 
acreage relfeved from flood of 2,406 acres; Mr. Mannings estimate for the necessary 
workf beino- £27,470, adding 16 per cent, as before, gives £31,590, or an average of 
£13 2s. Id. per acre; Mr. Fitzgerald’s estimate of improved value averaging about 

^*The' FigileViver would have 5,738 acres relieved from flood at a cost of £56,088, or 
wito 15*pOT cent, added, of £64,600, or £11 4s. U. per acre. Mr. Fitzgeralds estimate 

"“hrS^shtofslatT-? "“"b VVo 

■ ■ “ fi 401 acres relieved from flood at a cost of £38,214, adding as before 15 

ircerV^s " average of £6 15s. 5d. per acre. Mr. Fitzgerald’s 

''laktvVrVsro/^^^^^ Statarifstort tvouVTyVrcumstanced, we have the 
FSlXuyandBallybrh^^^^^ 

Manling’s'eSimV, of or an ’average of £3 18s. lid. Mr. Fitzgerald’s estimate 

“^rraVataldtStlttriV area relieved from flood would be 

19 essTcres anraddiiig to this about 3,000 acres, winch would be unwatered by con- 
str’Snra?o“tfell frol Monasterevan to the junction, with the Figile of the Slate and 
cVfe^ert as recommended by the Commissioners, gives a total of 22,653 acres on 
the Main Rivers leaviim 22,988 acres as situated on the tributanes. 

Of tVs last named area, as will be seen, the only portion of the works which could, 

wiUi aV prfspect of repayment, be undertaken by the proprietors is the 9,663 acres 

SVe onVe Finnery, and Ballybrittas Rivers leaving 13 325 acres, the relief 

of whV can^t be effected without State aid -the probability indeed, almost amounting 
to "nt“rlg that no works whatever would be undertaken by the proprietors on 

the tributanes even if the works of the inain outfall j comparatively 

Under these circumstances the undertaking would, of course, be of comparatively 
litUe public benefit, and would present the unusual feature of one part of the district 
receiving State aid, withheld from other portions equally m need ot it. 


RICHARD HASSARD. 


IZth February, 1886. 
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MEETINGS OE THE COMMISSIONERS. 


riESa’ DAY.— THURSDAY, APRIL 23rd, 1885. 

At . meetiu. of tta Comnitaionera Md this doy ot Ihoit offices, 14, C.stle.steeet- 

ThTw Kcltrift ™»t ™'s ■"* ”“‘“® 

.djol.metl imtil supplied with the Veluotiou Savvey .nd Engmeei s Report. 


SECOND DAY— MONDAY, JUNE 22bd, 1885. 
The Kgh Houovehle H.my Bvue. y " 


THIRD DAY.— WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24th, 1885. 

Ertdeuee tehet o' TL’ wovhs desigued fov eouduiug C. deed we.ert to the ehe.„el of the „,ev, fov the 
purpose of removing the effects of injurious floods, 

EOURTH DAY.— THURSDAY, JUNE 25th, 1885. 

Seci'etery. 

Evidence taken on the same subject as at previous meetmg. 


FIFTH DAY.— WEDNESDAY, JULY Sth, 1885. 

At a meeting of the Commission held this day at the Court House, Philipsto\ra— 

Prts»!.— The Right Honovehle Hes«y BauM ®“^th”H?S”‘s. Eahiv, c.a.', 

A. Cassidy, Mr. Huuphey Smith, and Mr. Richard Hassakd, c.t. , 

Secretary. 

Evidence taken as to tiie valuation of the injured lands. 


SIXTH DAY.— WEDNESDAY, JULY 10th, 1885. 

At a meetiug of the Oou.mi.sion held thi. day at the Court House, Mouutumlliok- 

ciSs“ rd?t“ K 

» to the valuation of tl.e injmed hmds, m.d also to the ....ita, state of 
the town and the suiTOunding district 


SEVENTH DAY.— FRIDAY, JULY 17th, 1885. 

At a meeting of the Commission held this day at the Court House, PortarUngton- 

Mr. James S. Penny, c.e., Secretaiy. , .a a .i 

Evidence taken to objectionB made to the vsluntion of the injured lands ; also to the sanitary state of the 
town and the surrounding district. 
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EIGHTH DAY.— TUESDAY, JULY 21sr, 1885. 

At a meeting of the Commission held this day at Monaaterevan 

Present : — The Right Honorable Henry Bruen (Vice-Chairman), Colonel Sir John M‘Kerlib, k.c.b., Colonel 
H. D. Carden, Mr. J. A. Cassidy, and Mr. Richard Hassaed, c.e. j with Mr. James S. Penny c.b. 
Secretary. ’ 

Evidence taken to objections made to the valuation of the injured lands. Alan as to the sanitary state of 
the town, and Portarlington, and the surrounding districts. 


NINTH DAY.— TUESDAY, JULY 28th, 1885. 

At a meeting held this day at the Court House, Athy 

Present ; — Lord Castletown (Chairman) ; the Right Honorable Henry Bruen, (Vice-Cliaiiman) ; Colonel 
Sir John M'Kerlie, k.c.b. ; Colonel H. D. Carden, Mr. J. A. Cassidy, Mr. Humphry Smith ^and Mr. 
Richard Hassard, c.e., with Mr. James 8. Penny, c.e.. Secretary. ’ 

Evidence taken to objections made as to the valuation of the injured lands as well as to the sanitary state of 
the town and the surrounding district. Also as to the anticipated effect below the down-stream limits of the 
proposed works, which terminate a shoi-t distance below Athy, to the Banwv navigation. 


TENTH DAY.— WEDNESDAY, JULY 29th, 1885. 

At a meeting of the Commission held this day at the Court House, Carlow 

Present .-—The Right Honorable Henry Bruen, (Vice-Chairman) ; Colonel Sk John M‘Keelie, k.c b. : 
Mr. J. A. Cassidy, Mr. Humphry Smith, and Mr. Richard Hassaed, c.e., with Mr. James S. Penny, 
c.e., Secretary. 

Evidence taken as to the anticipated injurious effect of the proposed works to the Barrow Navigation, 
Milling, and other interests. 


ELEVENTH DAY.— FRIDAY, AUGUST 7th, 1885. 

At a meeting of the Commissioners held this day at their offices, 14, Castle-street— 

Present : — Lord Castletown (Ohaiiman) ; the Right Honorable Henry Bruen, (Vice-Chairman) j Colonel 
Su- John M'Eerlie, k.c.b. ; Colonel H. D. Carden, Mr. J'. A. Cassidy, and Mr. Richard Hassaut) c e. 
with Mr. James S. Penny, c.e., Secretary. 

Evidence taken to_ objections made by persons interested who could not attend at the local centres, as to 
the valuation of the injured lands. Evidence also taken as to the anticipated injurious effect of the proposed 
works to the milling and other interests below tlie limits of the proposed works. 


TWELFTH DAY— WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 28th, 1885. 

Present : — Lord Castletown (Chairman) ; Colonel Sir John M'Kerlie, k.c.b. ; Colonel H. D. Carden, Mr. 

J. A. Cassidy, and Mr. Richard Hassard, c.e., with Mr. James S. Penny, c.e., Secretary. 

The consideration of the report of Mr. Commissioner Hassard, c.e., on an examination of th river Barrow 
mthin the limits of the works proposed for relieving the lands from injiu-ious floods, and the cost thereof, and 
also on the state, below the limits of the proposed works, of the river Bairow, in regard to navigation, milling, 
and other interests. ° 


THIRTEENTH DAY.— TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 17th, 1885. 

Present : Loiri Castletown (Chaiiman) ; the Eight Honoiable Henry Bruen, (Vice-Chaiiman) : Colonel 
Sir John M'Kerlie, k.c.b. ; Colonel H. D. Carden, Mr. J, A. Cassidy, Mr. Humphry Smith, and Mr. 
R. Hassard, c.e., witli Mi-. James S. Penny, c.e., Secretaiy. 

Evidence taken on objection made on behalf of the Barrow Drainage Committee to the proposed works. 


FOURTEENTH DAY— FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4th, 1886. 

Present :-Lord Castletown (Chairman) ; the Right Honorable Henry Bruen (Vice-Chairman) ; Colonel Sit 
^HN M Kehlie, K.C.B., Colonel H. D. Carden, Mr. J. A. Cassidy, Mr. Humphry Smith, and Mr. R. 
Hassard, c.e., with Mr. James S. Penny, c.e., Secretary. 

The Commissioners proceeded with the consideration of a draft Report prepared by the Chaii-man, and made 
some amendments. x i. ^ > 


FIFTEENTH DAY.— FEBRUARY 12th, 1886. 

Presewi.'—^rd Castletown (Chaiman) j the Right Honorable Henry Bruen (Vice-Chaii-man) ; Colonel Sir 
M ’ J- Cassidy, Mr. Humphry Smith and Mi-. R. 

Hassard, c.e., with Mr. James 8. Penny, c.e., Secretary. 

The Report, m it now stand, was fimllj aiopled, Colonel Sir John M'lCorKo and Mr. R. Haaoard intimating 

aeir mtontion to dmooirt from the looommondations made answer to Qnostion V.“ 

that the improTOment of the channels of the Groat and Little Barrow EiTois, a portion of th. Rigil, Eiror, 

from Monastoreran to the junction with it of the Cnshina EiTOr, should ho undertaken as one project-while 
the tributaries could be dealt with subsequently. • 
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THE BAEEOW DEAINAGE COMAIISSION, 


MONDAY, 22nd JUNE, 18S5. 


The Commission met at La Touche’s Bank premises (the offices of the Commission), Castle-street, Dublin, 
on this date at 12.30 p.m. 

Present ; — Lord Castletown, Chaii-man (presiding) ; Eight Hon. Henry Bruen, Vice-Chairman ; 
Sir John M'Kerlie, K.C.B., Mr. J. A Cassidy, and Mr. Humphrey Smith. 

Mr. Penny, Secretary, was in attendance. 


Mr. Thomas FitzGerald, C.E., examined. 


Mr. Thomas 
FitzGeraldjC.B. 


1, Lord Castletown. — We will ask you kindly, 
Mr. FitzGerald, in the first instance to give us an 
account of how the valuations you liave arrived at 
with regard to the Banw drainage district liave been 
made out, and your opinion generally on the subject. 
We want to get roughly an idea of how the estimate 
has been made out. We can deal with the different 
details as we come to them afterwards! — Well, my 
lord, I went over this district shortly after the passing 
of the Act of 1863. In 1864 1 went over the whole of 
the BaiTOw district from Athy to Portnahinch Bridge. 
There was a speculation got up U> try and drain the 
Barrow under that Act, but it failed through want of 
sufficient contributions to pay the preliminary ex- 
penses T mention this to show that I was familiar 
mth the entire district previous to being employed 
by the Board of Works to go over it this time. I 
commenced at Athy to make my examination at what 
is called the Duke’s Weir, at the mill which is imme- 
diately above the bridge at Athy, and I worked the 
Banw up, just tlie same way as I had done before, 
making Portnahinch Bridge my limit, and Clara Hill 
Bridge, three or four miles above Mountmellick, and 
that is too far to go, for you come into tlie mountain 
gravel district, which you cannot deal with at all. 

2. Mr. Humphrey Smith. — There is a district above 
Portnahinch there where an immense quantity of sand 
comes down, and the course of the Barrow is diverted, 
and you cannot improve it, for the next flood would 
drive it out of its course again. Is not that so 1 — That 
is at Tinahineli Bridge. Portnaliiuch Bridge is between 
Mountmellick and Portarlington. I worked all the 
tributaries coming into the Barrow at both sides 
through that district, through all tliat distance — all the 
tributaries tliat come into the Barrow as far as I could 
find that they were injuring or flooding the lands. 

3. Lord Castletown. — What tribiitaries were they. 
I only want to get a rough idea at the present moment, 
for we can go into detailed questions afterwards 1 — 
Well, the first in Kildare is the Finneiy river, which 
staids from near Dunlavin, and waters an immense 
district, falling into the BaiTOw about midway be- 
tween Athy and Monastevevan. That is the principal 
tributary in KEdare, except in a small district below 
Bathangan ; but the stream — the Slate river— is more 
or less a boundary between the King’s County and 
Kildare. 

4. Is that inside the Rathaugan drainage district ! — 
No ; the Rathangan di-ainage district stoirs at the 
bridge, and this is from the bridge down to the Barrow. 
It is only for a short distance — till it gets into tlie 
Little Barrow. The tributaries in the King’s County 
are, first, the Figile river. The examination of that 
commenced in tlie towiiland of Cushalling, Lord 
Downshive’s property — you will find it on Ordnance 
Sheet 20 of the King’s tlounty — it runs in a westerly 
direction until it joins the Philipstown river at the 


vOlage of Clonbulloge. Tlie Cushina joins it at the 
south-eastern end of the townland of Clievyohase, 
Ordnance Map 27, and they are united until they drop 
into the Banw. , ^ ^ „ 

5. Is that all the tributaries in the Kings County ! 

That is all. There are several minor ones, but 

they have no names. They are more bog drains than 
rivers. They have no distinguishing names as rivulets. 

6. Well, we come to the Queen’s County next. 
Give the number of ti-ibutary rivei-s in the Queen’s 

Coimty ! There is the Triogue. I walked that from 

half a mEe of Maryborough down to where it joins the 
Barrow at Strahard, lialf a mile below Mountmellick. 

7. Wasn’t tliere some drainage work done on that 

river once 1 No ; there were some little bits here and 

there. 

8. Mr. Did you forget the Owenass river 

■which flows through Alountmellick ; you did not 
mention it!— No. It flows into the river Barrow a 
mile and a half below Mountmellick, a short distance 
above Baranagh’s bridge. I examined all that district. 

9. Lord Castletown. — But the Owenass river flows 
through Mountmellick into the Barrow!— Yes. 

10. And isn’t it a distinct river, apai-t from the 

BaiTow! It is a disDuict river, but it is affected 

by the Barrow. I had no sections of rivers with 
me when I made the examination. I had only to use 
my eyes. 

11. But it is a distinct river! — It is. 

12. Where does it rise!— Up in the slopes of the 
Slievebloom mountains, and part of it is very gravelly. 

13. Where does it flow into the Barrow ! — About 
a mile and a half below Mountmellick. 

Mr. the same point as the Tiiogue flows . 

into it, 

14. Mr. — Just near Mr. Warburton s place 

the 'iiiogue falls in !— Yes. The StradbaJly liver is 
tlie next— at the end of the Queen’s county district, 
ft flows through the village of Sti-adbally into the 
Barrow. 

15. Lord Castletown. — But that Stradbally nver 
goes into another drainage district! —I only commenced 
about a mile above Stradbally. 

16. Mr. Bruen. — About what pari of the BaiTow 
does it flow in! — At Portree, just near Lady Bellew’s 
]>roperty. These are all the principal tributaries. 
On my first examiaatiou of the Barrow there was 
a larger district of di-ainage into the Barrow than 
now. I then examined the upper Rathangan dis- 
tiict. There was also a large district going into the 
Barrow below Monasterevan but both these districts 
have been drained to the very great detriment of the 
country below tliem. Tlie floods are gi-eater than ever 
they were before ; the people ai'e all complaining 
of it. 

Mr. Smith . — The river down below not being opened 
sufficiently for the outlet. 

B 
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THE BARROW DRAINAGE COMMISSION. 


.Ritwjj, 1885- 17. Mr. -SjTieii.— That is to say, the discharge from 

Mr Thedas works coming down in the lower part of the 

Fitzgerald, C.E. Baxrow produces injuiy? — Precisely. 

18. Mr. Smith . — By reason of the Barrow not 
being opened below 1 — Yes ; and these rivers not 
being opened into the Barrow. Tliere is a remarkable 
instance on Lord Drogheda’s property, I liave seen 
on several occasions the lands in from tlie Barrow 
flooded with three or four feet of water, while I could 
walk along its banks. 

19. Lord Castletown. — Are these lands flooded 
by the upper drainage of Rathangan ? — Precisely, aud 
by the Cherrymills river. 

20. Mr. Smith . — If the lower part were opened up 
it would remedy that 1 — It would in a great measure. 
The Barrow should be deepened. 

21. What is now in contemplation would open 
down to Athy, and would let all that water awayl — 
It would, in a great measure. 

22. Lord Castletown. — Did you find there was 
any damage done by the neck being too small to let 
all the water go down — was the damage done below 
the neck! — The damage was done below that, and 
the people told me tlie floods were far and-away larger 
within the last few years than ever they were before. 

23. But the Rathangan district has been completely 
•cleared from floods 1 — I believe so, and up in the 
Duke's district also. 

2i. And practically, there has been no back water 
from it 1 — No ; I found that the channel of the river 
Barrow appeaind to me to liave got considerably 
naiTower since my first inspection of tlie district, and 
the discharging power less. There were weeds on 
each side, and little islands springing up in the centre. 
There does not appear to have been any person in 
charge, or care of, the river channel at all. 

25. You mentioned just now that a gi-eat deal of 
silt was brought down from the upper stream, which 
stream it was hardly worth going into 1 — Oh, that is 
at the top of the Ban-ow. 

26. And you said tliat it is practically always silt- 
ing up, and that there was no use in doing anything 
up thei’e 1 — I don’t think there would be any use for 
you have no land to improve. 

27. Supposing that was left entirely untouched, 
would not a great deal of the silt be brought down 
from there into the lower grounds? — Of course, the 
floods used to flow off about twenty years ^o much 
more rapidly than they do now; for river sedge is 
growing at each side, and particularly below Monas- 
terevan and a little above it, and the flow of the water 
is so slow, that aquatic plants are growing, and the 
-soft mnd is deposited and increasing every clay around 
those plants, so that the river channel is becoming 
narrower. When I was tliere last I noticed that several 
islands have sprung up that I did not see before. 

28. Did you hear any complaints amongst the 
people as to the grass having been damaged by the 
silt getting on to it, and eating it up? — Of couree, 

I say that all the property along the Barrow has lost 
half its value since I fii-st saw it. 

Mr. Smith . — I know myself where gi-ass has grown 
that no animal could eat. 

29. The Witness. — Loi-d Drogheda’s under-agent, 
who purchased the townland of Pollygorteen in the 
Landed Estates Court, told me where he used to get 
£5 an acre for meadow, and hist May twelve months 
when I was there, he could not get more than half-a- 
orown for some of it, it was left uncut. 

Mr. Cassidy . — I had some myself, and when I went 
to look at it I found it so bad that I would not cut it. 

30. The Witness — Oh, several meadows are uncut. 
All the native grasses have died away, and there is 
nothing growing there but aquatic, bad coarse stuff. 

I founcl a general feeling amongst the people that they 
would not be satisfied with the drainage of the Tna.iii 
l iver unless the tribut.aries were sunk. Tliey said, 
•‘Unless you bring tlie drainage up ' to our doors it 
•\vill be of no use to us.” I think it right to toll that 


to the Commissioners, because these people may be 
objecting to pay when any tax is put on. 

31. Loixl Castletown. — T he general drainage of 
the tributaries, I suppose, would be just like ordinary 
drainage? — Like ordinary drainage. I don’t see any 
difficulty whatever about the tributaries, because they 
generally lun through soft marshy ground. Except at 
Portarlington, I did not discover any rock. There is 
limestone rock there which would have to be cut 
through, but it is only for a short distance. The 
greatest obstruction in regard to (he Barrow is un. 
questionably the weir at Athy. 

32. Mr. Bruen . — You speak of the obstruction of a 
weir at Athy ; is that a navigation weir? — No, amill weir. 

33. .(And would not the misoliief done by that 
obstruction be intensified if these works you have been 
anticipating were completed? — Mr. Manning, the en<d- 
neer, has some plan for relieving that weir. I drew his 
attention to it. 

34. You gave evidence of the deterioration of some 
of the lands there owing to the increased sudden dis- 
charge of flood water upon them from the drainage of 
other districts ? — Yes. 

35. I suppose the same thing would take place about 

the lands of Athy and lower down the river ? I did 

not examine below Athy. 

36. Well, about Athy? — Well no, there is not 
much damage below Athy, and the navigation com- 
mences below Athy. I confined myself to that weir. 

1 did not go beyond it, but of course the same thin" 
must apply. If you send down a greater body of water 
in quicker time you must make provision for it below. 

37. Sir John M'Ksrlie . — Have you included all the 
flooded lands in the district ? — Yes, as far as I could 
ascertain, 

38. Did you include auy portion of the bog lands ? 
— ^^Only one portion — that is the Red Bog between 
Monasterevau and Athy — and the reason I included 
tliat is that there is an immense district of country 
fi-om which the people come — even from parts of the 
County Wicklow — to that bog. There is a great 
traffic in turf there, but the people catanot cut down 
to the valuable turf in consequence of the bad 
drainage. That applies particularly to some of Lord 
Drogheda’s bogs, which could not be cut down without 
draining them furtlier. I put a very moderate value 
upon these, however — I only put 6<7. per acre down 
for the present value, aud 6<Z. for the improvcable value. 

39. But doesn’t the same reasoning apply to other 
bogs ? — No, for the same demand is nob there. There 
ai-e plenty of. scattered bogs about which the people can 
use. 

40. Then it is a question of demand altogether that 
you take iuto consideration ? — Only the question of 
demand. They are practically of no use, these bogs, 
except there is a demand The people come from a 
gi-eat many parts of Kildare and Wicklow, twelve and 
fifteen miles, to these bogs I have referred to. 

41. In your valuation you have taken in a consider- 
able mai^in of saturated laud — ^injured land — but not 
flooded? — Yes. 

42. You included that on account of the facility 
given for tliorougli drainage, I presume ? — The con- 
cluding paragraph in my report I will read ; — “In all 
the above valuations I have acted on the supjiosition 
that the submerged lands would be permanently 
relieved from floods, and that the injured lands would 
be emvbled to be thorough drained at least four feet 
in depth.” - 

48. So I understood. Youmentiouedthattheherb- 
age has generally deteriorated of late years ? — Yes. 

44. Does that apply to the whole district ? — To ilio 
whole Hooded district. 

45. What do you attribute tliat to ? The 

constant submersion of tlie lands from the floods. 

46. But then tlieso lands have been for centuries 
subject to be flooded? — Yes ; but I think the floods 
remain on the lauds of late years a great deal longer 
than formerly. 

47. And what do you attribute that to? — The 
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narrowing of .the channel of the river. There is not 
the same waterway that there was formerly. It used 
formerly take about three days for the floods to come 
down from tho Mountmellick district to tlie lower part 
the Barrow, and then they would remain three days 
on it and go off; now tlie flood remains three and 
four months. I was driving from the Barrow district on 
tiie 14th of October, the year before last, down at Mr. 
Verschoyle’s property, and I could not come back on 
that property until the following May, the flood 
continriiiig all tiiat time. Surely that must destroy the 

^ is.^But these floods have been going on forcenturies, 
why should they have increased so much of late yearn? 
I cannot say — only I tell you the fact. 

49. Do you think the rainfall has increased of late 

years?— Oh, certainly. . 

50. The year before last there was a very exceptional 

rainfall ? Yes. I know some of the finest lands in 

the county Limerick, high and dry lands upon which 
there was not a rush seen in the memory of man, and 
now they are covered with rushes. 

51. And I believe in 1878 and 1879 there was a 
vei 7 heavy rainfall ?— Oh, we had three successive wet 


53, I believe these come periodically — in cycles — 


these heavy rainfall years? — I dont know ^ 

53. Do you remember 1873 — -wasn’t that a year of 
very heavy rainfall ? — It was. 

54. Oh, yes they come round in periods. Had your 

valuation any reference whatever to the existing 

rents? No,. I pirt what I considered the present 

fair value on the lands as I foimd them — as 1 walked 
over them. 

55. And you made no inquiry whatever as to the 

rents ? No, very little. I valued a great many of 

these lands twenty or thirty years ago for the pro- 
prietore and I am thoroughly convei-sant with the 
district, particularly in Kildare- 

56. Did you take any cognisance of the effect of the 
diainage on the towns by which the river passes? 
—I tlnnk it affects part of Portariiugton more than 
any other, for a lai-ge district of wet country must 
aSect it. 

57. Did you examine any of the townparks ! — i 
did — those I found were regularly flooded. 

58. A-nd as regards the effect on the Towns them- 
selves you did not notice it ? — No. 

59. Your valuation is by properties and townlanda ? 
— By townlands I valued. 

60. Have you any’ means of ])ointing out the pro- 
jK>rtiou upon each tenement ? — No._ I did not go into 
tenements at all ; I went by qualities. 

61. Ill lots, I presume?— Yes, that is the usual way 
with the Board of Works. 

62. You carefully examined the soil in each case, 
and what it was capable of? — I did, and put down, 
according to the best of my ability, the present fair 
letting vMue of it. 

63. Is the valuation based upon the supposition of 
complete relief ? — Of complete relief. 

64. Even against extraordinary floods ? — Yes. 

65. Does that complete relief imply thorough 
drainage? — No. It implies that the injured lands 
can be thoroughly drained to a depth of four feet. 

66. In point of fact, to get the full value, the drain- 
age must be carried out ? — Yes. 

67. Would it be necessary for the proprietors or 
tenants to carry out additional works to get the full 
benefit? — They must carry out additional works to 
thorough drain. 

68. Would thorough drainage be necessary in most 
cases or all cases ? — I think it would. 

69. Therefore it would be probably sometime before 
the full benefit would be derived ? — It would. 


70. Howniany years?— Well,m.thoreugh drainage jum Morses. 

benefit occurs almost immediately, but in those marshy xhomas 
submerged lands which are appaa-ently so much de- p£tjg4f»idi,o.s. 
teriorated it might take two or three years after the 
drainage until the old bad plants died out. 

71. And it takes seven years for the bad herbage 
to die out before it can be replaced by superior ? — 

Yes, some time ; but I could not say how long exactly. 

I know that in several places along the river the ten- 
ants are complaining of that. 

72. Weil, that is just the reason I am asking yon 
the question ; before you can expect the new grass to 
come up it must be sown down, the land top-dressed, 

&c.; isn’t that necessary ? — I think so, but in some 
places the new natural grasses will come up as soon as 
the old bad ones die out. 

73. Do you consider the benefit of the drainage 

would relieve the lands from floods so as to extend 
up to the saturated area ? — I think so. _ 

74. Now, I am referring to a large area which is 
covered by fogs. I suppose you have seen fogs and 
mildew there ? — Oh, yes, along each side, and I have 
heard the people complaining of these fogs and mil- 
dew. I have seen fo^ often in the moiningSj and 
particularly in the evenings. 

75. To what height do you tliiuk do these fogs lOse ? 

—I think they are exhalations from moist lands. 

76. You misunderstood my question. I mean to 
what level do they rise ; do you know ? — I do not. 

77. You never noticed that? — No, not their height- 

78. But I suppose you have seen the place look 
like a lake?— Oh, yes, I have seen it like a lake 
before me. 

79. Well, is that injurious to the surrounding 
agriculture? — Yes, it chills the atmosphere. 

80. And isn’t it likely to cause blight? — Yes, I pre- 
sume so. 

81. And retards the ripening of crops?— Yes, but 
Dr. MacCabewill give you evidence upon that subject 
better than I can. 

82. Those heavy lying fogs to the height of fifteen 
or twenty feet, they are not dissipated until noon ? — 

Yes, and they spring up in the afternoon again. 

83. I presume you have seen the effects of arterial 
drainage in other districts ? — Yes. 

84. And has the effect been to remove toga and 
mists? — Yes. 

85. Have you experience of carrying out drainage 
works yourself? — I have had, especially in one exten- 
sive district in Tipjieraiy — the Kilmacstoddart river— 
where it was very successful. 

86. Assuming’ that the top level of the mists was 
fifteen feet above tlie level of the water, or the marshy 
lands that would extend laterally to whatever contour 
the form of that level extended ? — Yes. 

87. That might be several miles ? — ^Yes. 

88. And take in a very large area? — Yes. 

89. Do you t:innk drainage of lands, in way we 
are referring to, would improve tlie condition of the 
agiicultui-al labourer?— I have not the slightest doubt 
of that. Anything that would give them better pro- 
duce must improve their condition. 

90. But the labouiing population also, it would 
give more employment to the labourera, wouldn’t it ? 

— Well, it ought. 

91. And the effect of tiiat would be to dimimsh the 
poor rates, probably? — Certainly. I have seen poor 
people down below Mouastei'evau driven bodily out of 
their hous^ by the floods, and having to seek refuge 
in other houses. 

92. Tlierefore you tiriukthat the proposed drainage 
would improve the sanitary condition of the population 
by the removal of the floods ? — Oh, decidedly. 

The further examination of the witness was ad- 
journed for the present, and 


Dr. Francis Xavier Frederick MacCahe 
93. Lord Castletowk. — Wewishfii-st,Dr.MacCabe, 
to ask your opinion generally concerning the sanitary 
condiiion of the district practically comprised in the 


8 examined. Dr- Francis 

valley of the Barrow. I tliink you know it all ; from frederick 
Athy up to Mountmellick and Philipstown. Please MacCabe. 
give us a ixuigh idea, and then the Commissioners will 
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June s$. IS8B. ask you any questions tkat may occur to them 1 — All I 
Dr. Francis Commission about the valley of the Barrow 

■Xavier really of a general character, because some of the 

Frederick most flooded portions of it were never ofiicially undei 

MacCabe. my care. 1 never had, as Medical Inspector of the 

Local Government Board, anything to do with 
some of the imions which are within the flooded aiea 
of the Barrow. I had in my district the TTnion of 
Athy, which includes Monasterevan, which is a flooded 
portion, and I had also the Union of Carlow imder 
my care, so that in that way I took in Monasteievan, 
Athy, Carlow, and Loighlin-Bridge, but everytliing 
south of that to the estuary of the Barrow was out of 
my district. And I don’t know whether the Com- 
mission regaa-d, as portion of the drainage area of the 
BaiTow, the lands that border on the King’s river, 
the Note, and the Suir. If these are included in the 
inquiry I may say that I had no pai-t of tliat district 
under my care. 

94. I don’t think we come down so far as that. 

The lands we are concerned with lie more in the dis- 
trict you first mentioned, Athy and Monasterevan? 

I liad the northern extremity of Kildare under my care 
too, but there w as no flooding there ; it was not until 
we passed Athy Union that tliei'e was any flooding. 
It is just five years since the Local Government Board 
sent a communication to me, enclosing among other 
documents a pr'ecis of a memorial, iStc., addressed to 
the Irish Government, signed by the l)uko of Leinster, 
tlie Marquess of Drogheda, and by Sii- Anthony Weldon , 
as well as I remember ; and in it some general state- 
ments were made as to the iujurioxis effects of the 
flooding of the Barrow. The ])apers were referred to 
me with a request that I should state to the Local 
Government Board what were the injurious effects of 
such flooding and what sanitary benefits would be 
derived from tbe execution of drainage works ; and at 
that time I took some trouble to make myself informed 
with the question as far as detail was concerned. I 
need hardly tell the Commission, that in the position 
I occupied a gi-eat many inquiries of a very different 
character were held by me between that period and 
the present, and 7 can only now state in general terms 
my opinion, except so far as the report I then addressed 
to the Local Government Board refreshes my memory. 

I stated to the Local Government Board that, as the re- 
ference they had made to me was of a general character, 
the observations that I would make should be also of 
a general character, as to the well known effects of 
flooding of areas of land on the general health of the 
population. Tlien I went on to say that the influences 
of water upon climate were very well known ; that, dur- 
ing the progress of evaporation temperature is lowered, 
aud that the larger the surface from which the evapora- 
tion is going on, the gi-eater will be the climatic 
effect upon a district, and even upon a whole country. 

I stated that meteorologists had long been, of opinion, 
for example, that the climate of the whole of Ireland 
would be improved, temperature raised, and rainfall 
diminished by the effectual drainage of the basin of 
the Shannon, and it was reasonable to exjjoct that the 
complete drainage of the catchment area of the Barrow, 
which was estimated at 3,400 square miles, of which 
600 were subject to flooding, would sensibly improve 
the climate of the south-east portions of Ireland. Well, 
of course, in making that estimate of 3,400 squai-e 
miles I took the whole of the valley, the whole of the 
catchment ai-ea that lies between tlie Liffey and the 
Boyne on the northern side, the Blackwater on the 
south, the Slaney on the east, and the Shannon on 
the west, which is really and truly the geographical 
catclnnent area of the Barrow, because I regard, (as 
the Rivers Pollution Commissioners did,) the Suir, 
Nore, and King’s River as tributaries of the Barrow, 
liavmg a common estuary at Waterford. 

95. It is noted here that the projiosed area is 1,185 
square miles— you liave put it down at 3,40o— and 
the proposed acreage ia 758,000 acres?~I have in- 
cluded the Suir, tlie Nore, and tlie Kind’s river regar- 
ding them as sub-tributaries of the Barrow, bear that 


in mind. At all events I could only imagine that the 
memorialist who addressed that communication to 
the Irish Local Government Board, must have also 
gone upon the same lines as the English Rivers Pol- 
lution Commission, because they stated that 600 square 
mil^ were subject to flooding. 

96. That is, the memorialists stated this in their 
memorial ? — Yes. Well, I stated that the drainage of 
such an area must sensibly improve the climate of the 
south-east portion of Ireland. I then went on to 
point out that tlie description of land which absorbs 
the least amount of solar heat is the peaty soil, or 
“ humus,” of which so large an extent exists along 
the low-lying lands within the drainage area of tlie 
Barrow; that when such lands are flooded, or their 
subsoil waterlogged by recent flooding, the solar heat 
which should be absorbed by the soil is wasted in 
evaporating the water, and from this evaporation 
result fogs along the valley lines, a cloud-laden atmo- 
sphere, increased rainfall and genera] lowering of teni 
perature ; that such conditions favour the development 
of constitutional diseases, such as pulmonary phthisis 
(consumption), bronchial and catarrhal affections, and 
tliat lowered condition of vital power marked by 
strumous affections of every type ; that excessive 
moisture also conduces to the development of acute 
and chronic rheumatic diseases, with, to the labouring 
poor, all their disabling consequences. Then it is 
mentioned for the information of the Local Govein- 
ment Board that, what is generally known in that part 
of the country as “bog lameness” is nothing i-eally 
but chronic rheumatism in cattle and horses grazing ou 
flooded pastures, and that liver fluke or “ rot ” in sheej) 
was commonly attributed to the animals being placed 
upon similar pastures. That has been so stilted by 
veterinary authorities, and I stated it on the authority 
of tliose who had devoted themselves specially to the 
diseases of animals. 

I know remarkable instances of that kind myself 
I know of rabbits being affected with the liver fluke 
in the same way owing to eating wet grasses, but I 
was not aware before of the circumstances you 
mention. 

97. The Witness . — I pointed out that were it not 
for the presence of so large an amount of peat in the 
Barrow district, in my opinion, malaria would also 
probably prevaO, and on that point I may add for the 
information of the Commission what was an interesting 
fact. I have a distinct recollection of having ascev 
tained. from the local practitioners at the time that 
malaria was not altogether unknown in the vicinity of 
the flooded regions of the Bairow; ague is occasionally 
seen, and what is more significant, other diseases that 
don’t belong to the malarial group are apt to take a 
periodic type. This shows that there is a malarial 
influence at work, and must be taken for what it is 
worth in that way. The injurious effects that are 
produced in the towns and villages liable to flooding, 
are more serious. In these there can be no doubt that 
pulmonary consumption is much promoted, when the 
inhabitants live and sleep over a saturated subsoil. 

I added that Dr. Buchanan, a very high autliority, 
at the present moment Medical Officer and advisor of 
the Local Government Board in England, who is at 
the head of the staff of Medical Inspectors, and has 
devoted a great deal of his attention to this subject, 
published some time ago veiy interesting returns. I 
think it was iu the 10th Annual Report of the Medi- 
cal Officer of the Privy Council published in 1 868, 
and if you refer to that, it will be found at pages I t 
and 15._ In that ho has shown that the death rate 
from this form of disease in fifteen toivns in England, 
has been materially reduced in consequence of efficient 
drainage, and the removal of subsoil water. Move 
pavticulaj-ly lie refers to enteric fever and diarrluea 
diseases which have a direct connexion with the con- 
dition of subsoil water ; and he gave the annual 
rates of mortality before the drainage works were 
carried out, and after they had been comjileted, sliow- 
ing the very great iinjn-oveiuent wliicli took place 
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amongst masses of population by drainage works. 

T tlien stated that where streets are flooded, as the 
memorialists said was the case in Athy, Monas- 
terevan, Portarlington, and Mountmellick, the house 
liasements ai'e liable to deposits of sewage matter, 
either from back watering of sewers, if these exist, or 
iTom deposits of flood-borne sewage on the recession 
of the water. From these effects follow gastric 
(lewngement, very much seen amongst ohildi-en, and 
enteric fevers. T found portion of the population 
suffering from a persistent form of diawhcea, along the 
flooded margins of the Ban-ow, and this I attributed to 
the pollution of the weUs by the rise of the subsoil water. 

98. You say you found enteric fever prevalent — 
is it very prevalent 1 — No, where there is enteric 
fever there must be the specific gei-m, but where you 
have not the specific germ you still get an indication of 
tilth pollution existing, indicated by the children 
gettin" gastric derangements and diarrhcea ; and there 
tan be no dovibt of this, that the flooding of inhabited 
areas has indirectly a very detrimental effect upon the 
'public health. Thatevery medicalman in practice in Ire- 
land must have seen in this way, folloiviiig a very wet 
period, when tlie streets and lanes are flooded and when 
the people cannotgo out but are crowded in tlieir houses, 
typhus fever, whichia one of the scourgesof Ireland, be- 
comes prevalent. Tj-pl:ws ^ever is essentially generated 
by overcrowding. The result of this overcrowding in 
houses owing to the flooding of the lands or of streets 
is, directly, an increase of typhus which I need not 
say is extremely communicable from one person to 
another. There is another thing I would just like to 
mention. In my opinion one of the worst effects pro- 
duced on the health of the inhabitants is that general 
lowering of the rital power that you find always 
associated with theabsence of sunlight Where there is 
jm absence of sunlight a cloud-laden atmosphere and 
foo-s alon-’’ the valley lines the whole surroundings are 
depressing, and the result is tliat the vital powem 
which all possess are unable to resist ordmavy diseases 
while those who are attacked by a disease feel it more, 
iind are less able for the battle of life. In my 
opinion there is a great deal of chronic rheumatism 
in these badly drained regions. I took the liberty 
of further calling the attention of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in my report, to what I attach very 
"i-eat importance to, because it was an Irish expe- 
rience. Sir John M'Kerlie, who was then Colonel 
IkKerlie, has given valuable testimony as to a 
diminution of fever in Portadown where drainage 
works have been carried out. It is to the same effect 
!is the report of Br. Buchanan. Colonel M'Kerlie 
showed the good effect that had accroed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Portadown— that sickness had been 
diminished, that the heavy fogs were less alon| the 
•Streams, that there was more sunlight and reduced 
moisture. I remember reading his report at the time 
with very great advantage — it is dated 27th January, 
1872. 1 then said that “having thus stated in general 

terras the injurious effects which flooded areas are 
calculated to produce, it will be inferred that the ad- 
vantacres to the public health to be derived from the 
execution of drainage works would be elevated tempera- 
ture reduced moisture, more sunlight, and the absence 
or raarked diminution of those foi-ms of disease which 
have been enumerated as proceeding directly or in- 
directly from tbe effects of floodingand of a waterlogged 
subsoil.’’ I liave new given you all the material facts 
that I can reraembev, if 1 can afford any further infor- 
mation I shall be glad to answer any questions put to 
me by the Commission. 

99' Mr. Bhuf-n . — 1 dare say Dr. MacCabe tliat you 
have noticed that in those places which are subject to 
flooding and excessive moisture thei-e is generally 
accompanying tliis condition of things a sort of crav- 
ing for alcoholic excitement amongst the lower orders 1 
—I have heard it stated not only -with regard to these 
cases, but before tliat I heard it quoted as an excuse 
for tlie very large use of spirits in tlie Highlands of 
Scotland— owing to the constant fogs hanging there. 


100. One of the effecte of the proposed miprove- Ju,.t 22 . 18 a 
ment of the district would be, perhaps, an improve- j,anci9 
ment in the habits of the population in that respect j xavier 
—It is to be hoped so ; I tliink so— I venture to think Fred^ 

V ’ MacCabe. 

SO. . 

101. You mentioned that Carlow was m your dis- 
tiictl — Yes. 

102. Is it within your experience of Carlow that a 
complaint was made as to the flooding of the lower part 
of the suburb of Graigue 1 — I am very glad you referred 
to that. I had very considerable trouble with regard 
to Carlow. A most significant fact struck me. _i 
noticed that there was very little or no flooding in 
Carlow itself, but if flooding followed a period of long 
or moderately long drought, gastric affections, and 
diarrheeal complaints amongst children, and even fever 
amongst adults, increased very much. This w^ so 
constant that it was impossible not to look upon these 
two circumstances in the relation of cause an 
effect ; that whenever the Bai-row was in flood, di^j 
hcea, gastric derangements, and enteric fever prevailed 
in Carlow. Well, I attributed that to the fact that 
the water supply of Carlow is exceedingly defective. 

The wells are sunk in the inhabited area through a 
limestone drift or gravel. These being superficial 
wells, when the flooding comes on the level ot the 
subsoil water is raised, and it flowed into the wells 
and polluted them. Therefore I thought that the 
flooding of the BaiTow had a very injunous efiect 
upon the people of Carlow, and I went into a good 
deal of detail about that. The subsoil water was able 
to get into the wells. 

103. Tliere is an impression prevailing in Carlow 
that the carrying out of the work which this Commis- 
sion has to inquire into will produce increased tlood- 
inn, higher floods ; and if that be so, would it not be 
necessary to provide means by which that greater 
raising of the water and flooding should be somehow 

got rid oft Well, it would be desirable, but that is 

very much an engineering question. 

104. As to the means of doing it it is, but as to the 
deshabdity of doing it ?— Any means that would pr^ 
vent the flooded watere of the Barrow causing the sub- 
soil water to pass into these wells would be beneficial 
to the health of tlie people of Carlow. 

105 But the facility of escape of the water above 
will only send it down wth a greater rush to the 
lower part, and it might at first mcrease that evd 1— 

My idea is that the tine remedy for Carlow would be 
to get a water supply outside the town. 

106 That is as regards drinkdig water 1 — ^Yes. 

107 ’ But you still say that the-injury is occasioned 

by the floods 1-1 say it wdl be necessary for Carlow 
to have a water supply outside the town, owing to the 
amount of sickness which tlie state of things I have 
mentioned occasioned, and I am sorry I was never 
able to convince the sanitary authority of the necessity 
of having that water supply outside the town. 

108. In tlie vdlage of Graigue the flood comes into 
the houses, and if you send down water jvith increased 
force you must do something to prevent its douig stdl 
gi-eater injury there! — Yes. 

109. In your opinion, would that increMed flooding 
bring probably increased disease ! — Certainly so. 

110 Have you any experience of Leighliubridge ! 

—Never in time of floods. I have been there two or 
three times. 

111. Well, Bagnalstown was in your district also ? 

Yes. I have been in Monasterevan when the river 

was ill flood, hlonasterevan is especially flooded, 
and of course I have been through that country which 
one traverses by railway from Kildare to Athy. I re- 
member passing threugh water on the Great Southern 
and Western line when the whole countiy on both 
sides was one unbroken sheet of water. I have seen 
that, and have had considei-able uneasiness as to 
whether we should be able to get through it owing to 
its depth on the line. 
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112. But the climatic effect of the drainage of the 
valley of the Ban-ow would be felt as far as the town 
of Carlow — even, where the flooded lands do not exist? 
— Oh decidedly the good climatic effects would be felt 
thera I am sure it would be felt over the entire area 
of 3,400 square miles that I have spoken of. 

113. Sir JohnM'Kerlie. — Y ouhave personal know- 
ledge of the towns upon the Barrow which are within 
the flooded district? — I have of all, except Portarling- 
ton, which may be said to be within the flooded dis- 
trict. My district went round Portarlington, but did 
not include it, and thei-efore I have no personal know- 
ledge of it. 

114. Well, Mountmellick ? — That was not in my 
district. That was in the adjoining district. 

115. Athy and Monasterevan — you have a know- 
ledge of these? — Yes, for they happened to be in the 
imion of Athy. 

116. And do you regard them as being injuriously 
affected by the floods 1 — Unquestionably. 

117. And they would derive material benefits by 
the drainage 1 — I am quite clear on that. Even witli- 
out visiting those places that are flooded, I am quite 
certain of Qie fact that they would be ^1 materially 
benefited and served by tire drainage. 

118. Could yon state any limit as to which the 
immediate effect of the drainage as improving the 
sanitary condition of the district could be laid down. 
Is there any contour line which would limit the area 
which would be immediately benefited bj' the drainage 
of the district ? — Every place lying within the union 
of Atliy would be most immediately benefited, I 
thiirk these are the parts most severely flooded. . 

119. I am referring to the mists which extend over 
the ar'ea.. They extend to certain lateral limits, but 
those limits ai-e, of course, defined by the height to 
which the fogs rise, which might be fifteen or twenty 
feet. You can see them in the early morniug, distinct 
fogs like a lake before you. Would not that be the 
area over which the immediate effects would be felt, 
because these fogs aje injurious to public health ? 
— Atmospherically they are injurious. You know the 
floors of the ordinary dwellings are not concreted to 
keep out the water, and the people live over them ; 
and wherever yon get such flooding you get the in- 
jurious effects on the health of the people. But as far 
as the atmospheric influence goes — the absolute irrita- 
tion to the lungs — I am sure it would iust follow the 
fog line. 

120. And to a certain lateral extent ? — Yes. 

*120. Have you had any peisonal knowledge or 

opportunity of observing drained districts which have 
been improved ?— Unfortunately I have not, but I 
should be ve^ much iuterested in the Portadown 
instance. It is the only one in Ireland I know of ; 
and all I know of the fifteen towns improved in Eng- 
land is upon the authority of the officer of the Local 
Government Board. The Portadown case is, I believe, 
the only one in Ireland on a large scale. 

121. Lord Castletowk. — Y ou mentioned the Shan- 
non drainage as being likely — if the drainage were 
carried out over such a lai'ge area — as being likely to 
beneficially affect the health of the people genei-ally in 
that area. Have you any reason to believe it has 
been di-ained partially, and have you heard it has ]>ro- 
rluced any effect ? — Well, no, I have never had any- 
thing to say to that district. 

122. Would there beany means of obtaining evi- 
dence of that kind which would prove to us that where 
a large area such as the Shannon has been drained or 
partially drained, such drainage has specifically 
affected the health of the population ? — If the drainage 
works of the Shannon were carried out to such an 
extent as to do away with the overflooding, and do 
away with the fogs, I think tlie only authority in Ire- 
land who would be able to give you information such 
as you desii-e would be the Registrar-General. He 
would be able, if you wished it, to point out the lands, 
and ho' would know the returns of mortality from cer- 
tain diseases wliich would be atfectecl by a water- 


logged soil, both before and since these works were- 
completed. ' I was not aware that it had been carried 
out to such an extent. 

Sir John M'Kerlie. — TJie lands have been relieved 
of all except extraordinary floods — but of course they 
are still subject to extraordinary floods. There has 
not been sufficient experience of the effect yet. Tl^ 
works were completed three yeare ago. 

_ 123. Witness. — Then there has not been sulBcieat 
time. 

Sir John M‘KERLtE. — The labourere and small 
farmei-s resicluig along the flooded lands are now able 
to live there all the yeai- reund. Formerly they were 
obliged to leave at tunes. 

124. Lord Castletown. — You say tliat malaria is 
largely (^minished by reason of tlie large quantity of 
peat in the Barrow district? — Yes. 

125. And of course you know that the peat is being 
used very rapidly. Now what would he the effect 1' 
the peat were all cut out, or greatly diminished— 
would malai-ia be increased? — Yes, I think you would 
have malaria then which you have not now. To have 
malaria it is thought by some authorities you must 
have a certain amount of decaying vegetable matter 
and great heat, and an area sometimes flooded. 
I know in my own experience in Waterford where- 
on the banks of a pretty lake I had an un- 
equivocal case of malaria. There had been large rain- 
fall, and then there was a dry sunny spring, and a 
large mai-gin of the lake was dried up. 

126. Do you think that practically by living from 

generation to generation on this water-loggedaoil the pop. 

.ulation there degenerates — do they appear to you to be 
a less har-dy race ?—• Well I think they are but I would 
not like to say that, for there are many other causes 
— and most important causes. Within recent years a. 
very disastrous change is coming over the people so far ' 
as their diet is concerned. People who used to live 
on potatoes and milk, and stirabout and milk, now take 
white bread and tea. I look upon that as a very dis- 
astrous change, and if there were any deteiioration I 
would be inclined to put it more on that than on any 
climatic changes, to which they may become acclimat- 
ized. I think the effect would be felt more in the way 
of rendering the people less able to battle agaiust 
disease. 

127i Let us suppose tlie case of an epidemic, or 
epidemic of sore throat or scarlet fevei'. Is not the 
district or country of which we are speaking more 
liable to produce such an epidemic — and if it broke 
out would it not spread more by getting a home 
there ? — Yes. 

128. And towns like Athy, or Carlow, or Monaster- 
evan, would be likely to be tlie hotbed of the epidemic 
and spread it through the country ? — Yes, they might 
become a centre of diffusion. I quite agree with you. 

129. I believe scarlet fever and sore throat are veiy 
prevjilent? — I cannot say about that. At the time I 
was making inquiries about five years ago I did not 
asoei-tain thei-e was any prevalence of diphtheria 
which I expected I might have found. At that 
time, perhaps, we might have been free from scarla- 
tina all round. On that point I may state that there 
is a remarkably good officer in the centre of that 
district. Dr. Darby of Monasterevan could give an 
amount of valuable infoimation from his recoixls. A 
good deal of my information I had from him. 

130. Mr. Bruen. — With regard to rheumatism, 
have you observed an increase of rheumatism generally 
among the rural population in Ireland ? — Well I do 
not now come in contact with rheumatism. When I 
was in practice I saw a good deal of it, but I could not 
contrast that with the present condition of things for it 
is not one of those diseases I come much in contact with. 

131. Is that information to be had through the 
Local Government Board ? — The Registrar-General 
could only give you information as to fatal cases, but 
the Local Government Board could get the information 
for you by addressing a query to the medical officers 
within the flooded area. They could tell at once whether 
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has increased or not -within any time you 

''”l33. Is it -within your knowledge that rheumatism 
is much more prevalent among the labouring classes in 
gudand than it is in Ireland ? — That is not in my 

^^133. But you are not prepared to contradict that ? 
_I have been in practice in England. I have seen 
more rheumatic fever in England, but that is a very 
different thing from ordinary rheumatism associated 
with crippling of the limbs. I am not prepared to 
^■ontradict what you say. 


134. Have the general climatic change decreased 
or increased after great i-ainfall in Ireland — are you 
prepared to give e-vidence on that subject? — No. 

135. Lord Castletown. — Where could we get the 
most detailed information as to the sickness and death 
rate in the different towns — Monasterevan, Athy, 
Poi-tarlington, Mountmellick, Philipstown and Car- 
low? — Fi-om the Registrar -General you could get the 
death rate ; but if you want the rates of prevailing 
sickness, it would be better to ask the Loc^ Govern- 
ment Board to favour the Commission by getting that 
information from the medical officers in the districts. 


June 22, isss. 
Dr. Francis 

Frederick 

MacCabe. 


Examination of Mr. Thomas FitzGen-ald, c.e., resumed. 


7th-. Tboiaas 
Fil2t3eral<l,c.i£. 


136. Lord Castletown. — You stated as one reason 
why you particularly made mention of a certain dis- 
trict was, that it was a bog belon^ng to Lord Drogheda 
which would be very much benefited by the 
ibiina're, because they cannot cut down to the water 
level for turf on account of the bog water? — Yes. 
’Fhere are three or fotir proprietors there. 

137. Would not that observation apply to all bogs, 
not merely to this pai-ticular drainage, district, but to 
nil bon-s which would be relieved outside the drainage 
(iistririr?— Yes, certainly. 

138. Say, for instance, would not the value of bog 
“A ” which at the present moment cannot be cut down, 
be increased enormously if the people were enabled to 
cut down to a lower depth by the relieved ai-ea belo-w 
that bog ? — Certainly. 

139. And the question of these valuations com^ 
•on the area so charged— how far back do you suppose 

it would be fair to go ?— I don’t know. 

140. Is there any means of ascertaining it? — I 
don’t think there is. You could put a very moderate 
general area tax on it. 

141. The whole acreage flooded and submerged JS 
45,000. Siipiiosing that area to be au oblong, with 
a river running in the centre of it, you would be able 
to go outside that area, and you would be able to put 
a value on the lands inside that oblong? — I had no 
^lata to go upon with regard to any of the bogs, 
liecause 1 had no sections. But I knew from Mr. 
Hill’s repoi-t at the time T spoke of, when he and I 
were speculating on this matter before, Iknew the depth 
of the channel, and I knew the facts relating to these 
Monasterevan bogs after going round them cai-efully, 
and after the people telling me of tlie great demand 
there. Therefore, I put what I consider a moderate 
acreable tax upon them of only 6cf. an acre. 

142. But there are bogs outside these, beyond 
Philipstown and that distaict. Of com-se all these 
l)ogs would be benefited, although indirectly, by the 
.‘‘iime fact? — They would. 

143. Therefore the area of charge could be increased 
jilmost indefinitely ? — To these bogs, yes ; but you 
could not at present arrive at that, rmtil you saw what 
the opei-ations were. 

144. What I wanted to ai-rive at was, how far you 
could extend the aresi of charge indefinitely ? — That 
is difficult to answer. 

Mr. Smith. — That would depend on the level. 

145. Loixl Castletown. — Of course it is a difficult 
question. You are aware of the pi-aclice in England 
under the Drainage Act, of extending the area of charge 
very largely, and arranging it in belts, so to speak, 
putting the highest fii-st, a lower charge on the second, 
a still lower one on the third, and so on till it comes 
down to a penny an acre ? — Yes, by what they call zones. 

146. Could that be adopted here? — I think it would 
be very hard to get the Irish people to agree to that. 

147. But could it be adopted as an actually prac- 
tical arrangement? — I don’t see why it could not. 

148. And I don’t see -why it should not. If you 
form an area you need only increase the zone, and 
keep on adding to the zones as you find the benefit 
accrues? — Yes, or widening the area. 

149. In your valuation, is there anything relating 


to the valuation of town preperty at all. Was that 
question gone into ? — No. 

150. Was there anything about the value of to-wn 
property being' improved by reason of the fact of the 
water not fio-\ving in there" — No, I did not go into that. 

151. Can you give any information as to whether 
the towns would be much improved? — Well, com- 
mencing at Athy, the outskh-ts of the town would 
only be improved. In Monasterevan the water does 
not injure the town, but it floods some of the gardens. 

I would not put any value on them until 1 would see 
how the work would affect them, for the excavations 
might cover the gardens themselves. The same at 
Portariington. There can be no question but that 
the flooded state of the country must injure the health 
of these towns. 

152. Would it be necessary to redrain what you 
call the submerged lands, supposing the main drauiage 
of the river was effected ; that is, to put small arterial 
drainage or small light drains all through. M'oukl 
nob the effect of the cuts being made in the m^ river 
be to render the value of the land on each side of it 
quite equal to what you have placed as your improved 
value, it would not necessitate any further expense ? — 

I do not include any further expense, but anything in 
the nature of a running stream that laud drained into 
I consider should be scoured. As regards minor 
drains that is a matter for the proprietors. 

153. Do you consider they woi-Jd be necessary? — 
No. The occupiers should do these themselv^. 

154. Would it be necessary to do it? — In a few 
cases it might, but not generally. 

155. ilr. Bruen.— T he actual increase of value 
that you have put on is really what would accrue to 
the district from main drainage works, even if no 
minor di-ains were done 1 — Precisely so. I did not 
take minor drains into account at all. - 

156. And I think your estimate of the increase in 
value is sometliing over £10,000-! — Yes. 

157. Mr. Smith. — Ten shillii^s an acre? — Not so 
high. 

168. Lord Castletown. — And with regard to your 
report, the reason you include this portion — this 
small part of the county Wicklow— and up at 
Kildare, Crangebeg, and Gilbinstown, is on account of 
the benefit which would accrue ?— The deepening of 
the river would dry up these places indicated there on 
the map. I cut out some disti-icts which I thought 
were quite high enough for independent drainage. 

159. Mr. Bruen. — And is not that district high 
enough for independent drainage? — No. 

■*159. Supposing the main diainage in the valley of 
the Barrow is done, are we not going out of oitr 
province in going up to other drainage districts. 

160. Lord Castletown. — I want your opinion upon 
this subject. If we are to go into the valuation of 
a pai-ticular district relieved by the drainage ot 
the main body of the Barrow, we may perfectly well 
extend our area to other districts because, naturally, 
other districts will be benefited by it. How do you 
draw your line as to what district you take in or 
wliat district you leave out ? — The district which was 
included witliin the catchment basin, according to the 
original maps made out by the Board of Works some 


* See Appendix. 
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years ago, considered by me. I went into the 
whole matter, having these maps before me, and where 
I found land perfectly independent, I out it out, and 
where I found land that would be benefited, I in- 
cluded it. 

161. Mr. Cassidy. — At what depth do you say the 
submerged lands would be drained 1 — They could be 
cfBeiently drained at four feet deep. 

162. Mr.BKUEN. — Thesedistrictsinthecounty Wick- 
low, are they such as could not be drained except by 
altering the levels? — No, yorr have not land enough to 
l»ay the expense oi it. 

163. What I want to know is — could these two 
small portions in the county Wicklow be drained in- 
dependently of the otliers 1 — I don’t think they could ; 
one bit might. 

164. You say the expense would be too great? — 
Y^, because there is only a little narrow maig;in. 
Where the proposed work would improve the land, 
I thought it only fail’ to put a charge on it. 

165. There is no other land that would be improved 
sufficiently there to bring it within the district ? — No. 

166. Lord Castletown. — Asto the Queen’s county, 
I see the flooded lands are put down at 7,306 acres, 
and the injured lands 5,564 acres. Would you say it 
is not possible to go farther back in tlie Queen’s 
county. There is no other land that would be im- 
proved by the drainage of the whole basin but those 
lauds you have included? — I don’t tliink there is. 

167. And the same remark would apply to lanrls in 
the King's county and Kildare, as well as the Queen’s 
county? — Yes. 

168. Neither du-ectly nor indu-ectly ? — Neither 
directly nor indirectly. I made my examination of 
the land with as much care as I could, to prevent 
parties coming in and opposing claims, saying they 
were independent. 

169. There is a river that lam pei'soually acquainted 
with, and therefore I speak of it, you know — the 
Stmdbally river. The stream just above Stradbally is 
called the Borthogue ? — Yes. 

170. Well, part of the Borthogue district is my pro- 
perty, and there are also three or four other properties 
on it. It was proposed to drain it, but it is believed 
to be impossible to drain it, owing to the fact that the 
Stradbaliy river sends back water 1 — Yes. 

171. Well there is a case in point. Supposing that 
these drainage works were carried out — supposing the 
Stradbally river was drained and cleaned, and every 
improvement made on it — I and the othere in the 
Bortliogue district would be immediately able to drain 
that district. Therefore we should deiive a real benefit 
without contilbuting to the area of charge? — I think 
some of the Borthogue is included in my schedule. 

172. How far do you go beyond Stradbally ! — Up to 
Orchard. That was the limit marked on the oiiginal 
plans of the Board of Works. 

173. You have no knowledge that there would be 
other lands above that effected ? — I don’t think there 
is. Until the sections are produced I don’t think it 
would be right to interfere with the mills at Stradbally. 
I had no means of ascertaining whetlier they would be 
affected. Tf they are injuriously affected it would be 
better to abandon that district, because there would bo 
a very heavy charge for injury to these mills. 

*173. Mr. Cassidy. — AVould not they be benefited 
by the increased fall ? — If you deepened the river above 
you should lower all tlie machinery. 

174. Lord Castleto^vn. — Oanyougive meanyidea 
as to how the question can be met — tlie question of 
going back very far into an area — or laying down some 
specffic margin. In what way can that be best met ? 
— The only way that could be met would be by the 
engineer declaring the levels he would go to, and then 
you would see what country lying beyond would be 
affected. 

175. Supposing the country lying beyond was found 
to be affected by the improvements made below, how 
would you meet tl>e question of the area to be charged ? 
— I think there should be a fiu'ther valuation when 
the works were completed. 


176. And you would applet the expense on the- 
entire area, then? — Yes. 

177. Tliereby increasing the ai’ea charged ? — Yes. 

•177. And diminishing the expense practically ou 

the original area ? — Yes, on the original area. I don't 
see any other way of doing it. That could only 
done after the works are finished. If yon do it now 
you would i-aise great opposition in the country, ami 
people woirld only be saying, “ We are independent' 
we are not affected at all.” 

178. Would it be possible to do that ; is there any 
law permitting such an an-angement ? — I am not aware 
of it, unless you brought in such a provision under a 
special Act. 

179. But at any rate you confined your valuation 
entirely to what was laid down by the Board of Works? 
— Yes. I had permission from tliem to enlarge or 
reduce it as I found it.' 

180. Mr. SiiiTH. — Did you find in some places tliat 
from the large accumulation of sand the couree of the 
river was a good deal changed ? —Well, not on the main 
bed of the river below. Tt was changed up in the rapid 
pai-ts about Mountniellick. 

*180. Is not that always the case in gravelly rivei's. 
affected by mountain streams ? — Nearly every fresh 
flood makes a fresh course for itself. 

181. Did you find tliese new courses a good deal 
checked by trees ? — Very much neglected. 

182. And that was very much the cause of the 
water being detained on the land so long? — Yes. 
There are a lot of old trees about Mr. Warburtoii’s 
place, down in the bed of the river for years, and all 
these impede the water. There is no supervision over 
the entire channel. 1 may mention that I got a letter 
from Mr. Penny, the Secretary of this Commission, 
directing me to attend here, and at the end of it he 
states, for my information, the remuneration I will be 
entitled to according to the scale sanctioned by tlie 
Treasury (read the letter). I decline to accept tliese 
terms under any conditions, for 1 do not see why I 
should receive less pay from the Treasury than from 
the public. I only ask to be paid, while I am engaged, 
the same as I get from any private individual. 

Lord Castletown. — I may state that tlie mattei- 
has been referred to the Treasury. 

183. Mr. Smith. — I n case any individual complained 
of his valuation or share of the expense, could you 
give us any information as to the value of his holding. 
Have you tlie value of each holding in any way ?— 
No, not of the holdings. 

184. Lord Castleto\vn. — O nlyby townlands ? — No, 
by qualities. These are all mai'ked upon your maps. 

185. Supposing an occupier desires to test the value 
you place upon his field or pai'ticular portion of his 
farm, he is able to do so by referring to a number on 
the map where that particular portion is? — ^Yes, he 
will see where his holding on the townland is. 

186. Mr. Smith. — A nd the quality is marked by 
three different scales? — By tlie prices. There is the 
price per acre, the present value, and the improved value. 

187. Mr. Bruen. — S upposing I was an occupier in 
part of this land proposed to be di-ained and charged, 
how should I go about finding out what I had to pay, 
that is, sujiposing the Commission recommended tie 
work to be canned out ? — That must be all gone over 
after by men who would see tlie exact points on eacii 
farm. Tliat has been the practice always in drainage 
works. 

188. Supposing I am an occupier there, could I 
come up and see the plans, and your valuation show- 
ing the present value and the improved value? — TJie 
boundaries of farms are not given at all. 

189. Then is it impossible for me, as an occupier, 
to find out what 1 should be subjected to by tlie 
drainage improvement ? — At present, yes. 

Sir John M'Kerlie. — W ithout jii'ofessional assist- 
ance he would be in a difficulty. But with some pro- 
fessional assistance it would be easy, for in a moment 
he would be able to see the value put upon a particular 
place, including his plot or farm, and he could calcu- 
late how much of that would be chargeable to him. 
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190. Mr. Bkoes. But wliat rtiuans are we to put 

At the disposal of the public interested for fimling out 
vfliat they have to pay 1— You see, on each of the 
maps there are nunibei-s and the numbers are refereed 
to in my valuation books. 

191. Lord Castletown. — The only way to give 
such information to occupiers, of the prospective im- 
provement of their lands, and also the probable charge, 
would be by describing to them that the improvement 
of the tovnland would be so much, and then let them 
find out as best they could, how far their farms in such 
townlaTid would be affected 1— Yes, or if it was affpx;ted 
at all. By referring to the map, an occupier co\il_d 
easily mark out the boundary of bis farm and see if 
any of it is affected, or ary of it included. 

192. Would you suggest that it would be the simp- 
lest means of pointing this out to the local people, to 
send down copies of these valuation schedules 1 — Yes, 
ami to lodge copies of the maps in different places. 
The usual course, when it is decided to go on with 
what is called a preLiminaiy valuation, is to ascertain 
what the district would be. and then after the works 
were decided on and contracted for, to go over the 
lands again when the occupiers’ holding were marked 
and the prices were retauied. It was usual to ascer- 
tain the acreage, and it was then all chai-ged. 

Sir John M'Keelie. — That question never ai-ose 
until, in fact, the works had been completed, but 
I think, under the Act of 1874, scliedules were pro- 
vided for allowing the tenants’ holdings. 

Mr. Penny.— The schedule gave the name of each 
tenant and all the particulars requu-ed. There was 
only one survey. 

Sir John M-Kerlie.— T he ordinary valuation sche- 
dule, under the Act of 1874, showed the tenants’ 
holdings. 

Lord Castletown. — Then why does not this valua- 
tion show it 1 

Mr. Pen--?//. — Because, under the Act of 1863, the 


proprietors got up the preliminaries themselves. They ■ 

lodged these with the Board of Works, that an in- jir. Tliom«s 

spector might beapijointed. The documents were then Fitzgerald,*;.*. 

lodged in the distinct — an inspector was appointed, 

and heard objections to them. Such a state of things 

does not aiise here. This is a new fo«n altogether. 

Lord Castletown. — It would be much simpler if 
we had tlie tenants’ holdings before us. 

Sir John M‘Kerlie, — I don't see tliat there can be 
much difficulty about it, if the distiiots are divided 
into small portions, -and the people in each district, so 
ilividetl, have notice given to them, every opportunity 
will be affoi-ded to the tenants to make their objections, 
that is, according to the extent of the estate. Of course, 
it would never do to invite all the tenants to make 
objections, for there would be no end to the thing. 

193. Lord Castletown. — You have been over the 
ground Mr. Fitzgerald. What would be the simplest 
divisions, taking your valuation ipto consideration, to 
divide the flistrict into for local inquiries— nierety as 
a suggestion to the Commis.sion 1 — Mountmellick 
would be one ; Philipstown, at the extreme limit of 
the King’s County at that side ; Monasterevan, 
Portarlington, Athy, and KQdare. Monasterevan is 
a very important place. It is the key to the entii-e 
middle distiict. All about Major Bori-owes’ place can 
be easily worked from Kildare, and the lower reach 
from Atby. 

194, Mr. Smith.— Just looking at this valuation 
of yours here casually, I find in the first one on the 
top of the page, having reference to map 34, is No. 1, 
seven statute acres, present value, 30s. per statute 
acre ; increased value, 20s. The increase would be 
32s. 6cf. the Irish acre. That looks very high 1— Oh, 
that is a bit of rich alluvial meadow at the outskirts 
of a town. 

195. I see, as a i-ule, your inci-eased value runs from 
3s. to 20s. the Irish acre ? — ^Yes. 

The Commission adjourned till 24th Jime. 


WEDNESDAY, 24th JUNE, 1885. 

The Commission met at La Touche’s Bank premises, Castle-street. 

P,.e5ent —The Ri<'ht Hon. H. Bruen, Vice-Chairman, presiding ; Sir John M’Kerlie, Mr. Cassidy 
° and Mr. Humphrey Smith. 


The Secretary, Mr. Penny, read the minutes of the 
jirevious meeting which were signed. He also stated 
— “ I had a letter from Mr. Hassard this morning, 
stating that he could not attend here until the end of 
the week. The letter was wi-itten to the Chairman. 
He states that he will read Mr. Manning’s evidence 
very carefully, and that then when he goes over the 
maps with him it will answer all the purposes that he 
inquires.” 

Mr. Bruen. — I think it israthei' inconvenient that 
we have not Mr. Hassard here during Mr, Manning’s 
•evidence. 

Mr. Smith.— Mr. Hassard is crossing over to-night, 
nnd as I understand we have to sit from day to day 
duriu" this week, he will be able to be here to-morrow. 

Mi\ Bruen. — And tlien Mr. Manning will, perhaps, 
be able to continue his evidence, if he does not finish 
it to-day. 

Mr. Rohert Manning, c.e. — I am very much pressed 
for time, but of course I will try and be here to-morrow; 
but I will require in a day or so to leave Dublin, and 
I will be away all next week. 

Mr. Bruen. — Well, if Mr. Hassard is here to- 
morrow, it would facilitate our proceedings very much. 

Sii- John M'Kerlie. — But Mr. Hassard thinks it 
necessary to make himself acquainted with the general 
details of the engineering, before Mr. Manning gives 
iiis evidence here. 

Mr. Ma,nning . — It is only within the last few days 
that the particulars have been given to me, as to the 


value. I was out of town, but 1 have anticipated my 
report by getting part of it piinted; but I have sub- 
stantially in it all the information you require. I 
cannot now formally lay my report before you until 
it is revised. 

Sir John M‘Keiilie.— B ut there is nothing to 
prevent you going on with your observations on your 
o-wn project — the engineering design. 

Mr. Planning. — Oh, I can do that. 

Sir John M‘Keelie. — It dora not seem to me to 
be of much consequence whether you have the valu- 
ations or not. It ^vill be veiy important that you 
should be able to tell us what the approximate cost 
will be. 

Mr. Manning.— 0\ I could tell you that to-day. 

Mr. Bruen.— Well, I think the Commission would 
like Mr. Manning to go on with his evidence. 

Sir John M'Keelie. — And to give a general state- 
ment as to his project. It is rather unfortunate that 
Mr. Hassard is not here. It would be better if he 
was here to ask questions of Mr. Manning, than that 
he should enter into a private investigation with Mr. 
Maniiiug after an inspection of the maps. 

Mr. Buuen. — He could also inform the members of 
the Commission themselves on certain matters. 

Mr. Smith. — Yesterday it was quite decided that 
we should keep sitting for two or three days, and Mr. 
Hassard will be here to-morrow. 

Mr. Bruen. — Well in the meantime we bad better 
go on with Mr. Manning's examination. 
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Mr. Robert Manning, c.E., M. Inst. 0. E., Chief Engineer to tlie Board of Works in Ireland, examuieil. 


196. I have here a proof of my report* wMchis in 
the hands of the printer, and I shall endeavour to go 
through it and give you in general what it contains. 
I fii-st describe the catcliment basin of the Barrow 
which is known by you all. Its source is on the 
Slievebloom range of mountains at a height of 1,671 
feet above the level of the sea. I state that from 
thence the river, which is here called the Glen Barrow 
liver, flows in a north-easterly dii-ection towards the 
village of Rosenalis. From thence it flows in a 
north-westerly direction to Rathcoffey bridge where it 
is joined by the Glenlahan river, and lower down by 
the Owenass and Blackwater rivers and several minor 
tiibutaries; it passes about one mile to the north 
of Mountmellick below -which it receives the waters 
of the Triogue ; then through the town of Portaiiing- 
ton to Monasterevan where it has a catchment of 
108,800 acres. A shbrt distance above the latter town it 
is joined from the north by the Figile river, which has 
a catchment of 167,400 acres, the united catchment of 
both being 276,200 acres. The Figile itself has a number 
of tributaries such as the Philipstown, Cushina, and 
Slate rivera. From Monasterevan tlie Barrow flows 
in the southerly dii-ection to Atby, having been joined 
in its course between these towns by the Finnery, 
KOlenuy, Stradbally, and Timogue rivers and several 
other streams, the total catchment at Athy is 407,700 
acres or about 637 square miles. The length of the 
Barrow from its source to Athy is about forty-seven 
miles, and that of the Figile from the Glashahaun 
river to its connexion -with the Barrow above Monaster- 
evau is nineteen miles. In the whole of that large 
district there had been only two cases in which an im- 
provement had been made by drainage executed under 
the provisions of the Drainage Acts. One is the 
Ratliangan drainage which is formed on the upper 
part of the Slate river, and the other is the Kildare 
district or TuUy river which is a branch of the Fin- 
uei-y. In the Rathangan district they have drained 
8,865 acres at a cost of .£8 12s. bd. per .acre ; and in 
the Kildare dritrict they drained 2,348 acres at a cost of 
£3 11s. 6d. per acre. 1 may anticipa-te what I have 
to say by stating that the present project for the whole 
Barrow contains 45,641 acres to be drained, and taking 
one with the other they would cost on an average 
£10 11s. 3c^. per acre. I have made out the cost of 
'•ach of the tributaries separately, but I may tell yon 
that the average cost of the whole drainage is greatly 
increased by that of the works which I shall describe 
by-and-by as necessary for the Great BaiTow. If 
taken by themselves, and excluding the tributaries 
altogether, it would cost about £34 Is. id. per acre, 
the whole averages £10 11s. 3d. I shall be able to 
give you for each stream the quantity of land, and the 
gross improved value of the cost of the works for that 
[larticular section. Now, the first step towards pro- 
posing the improvement of such a district as that is 
obviously to determine what is the quantity of water 
we have to deal with. That is a most important 
matter, and, therefore, in my report I entered very 
fully into ^e data which T have taken to govern me 
in estimating that quantity. I may say that I wa-s 
imgaged more than thirty yeara ago as a district 
engineer upon the arterial drainage of Ireland, and T 
iiave had a number of long years experience of the 
ilischarges we have had from Iri.sh rivers. At fir.st 
the 'Jommissioners of Public Works based theii- calcu- 
lations of the quantity of water to he discharged upon 
a rule which was a moderately fair one, and that was 
that half an inch of rain would be discharged off the 
whole surface of the basin of any river in twenty-four 
Jiours, and that would be eqivalent to a discharge of 
about one and a quarter feet for every acre per 
minute. That was found to answer very well in 
the eastern part of Ireland and in moderately large 
districts, but it was found not to answer in the west 
of Ireland. I am now talking of the early days of 
drainage before we had experience. It is now more 


than tliirty years since I designed two districts in the 
west of Ireland, and I assumed the quantity of water 
to be only 1 J cubic feet, and 2J cubic feet per aeru 
per minute. After the works were finished I found 
tliat the actual discharges observed were 1^ foot and 
something less than feet per acre. But that dischai-cre 
great as it was, of 2^ feet per acre instead of being 
li, was thrown entirely into the shade by some 
extreme cases in which we had no less than tliii-teen 
01 - fom-teen cubic feet per acre. Well, now take 
another case opposite to that in the lai-gest river we 
have — the Shannon — -with its 2,500,000 acres of catch- 
ment, and large compensating reservoirs of 80,000 
acres, or about one thirty-second part of the entire 
catcliment, that is, that the whole land which is feed- 
ing the Shannon is only thirty-two times as large as 
the lakes which act as a sort of compensating reservoir. 
Our observations make the discharge 1,600,000 feet 
per minute, or about two-thirds of a cubic foot per 
acre. Again, we have another case —that is, the river 
Baim at Toome. As you are aware, the river Bann has 
a large reservoir of 100,000 acres in extfait, dividing the 
Upper from the Lower Bann. I was called upon to 
make a report on that river in the year 1877, when 
there was a gi-eat flood, and then I found that the 
discharge was 682,000 cubic feet per minute from a 
catchment of 1,193,600 acres. That amounted to 
rather more than half a cubic foot per acre, the area 
of that large lake being 100,000 acres, or one-t-welfth 
the entire catchment. That is a reservoir which can 
control floods from an extent of country twelve times 
its size, discharging water into it. I found on that clay 
that the lake rose four inches, which represented a dis- 
charge of eight-tenths of a cubic foot per minute, so 
that if that lake had not exeroised a compeiisatiu" 
power, instead of ha-ving a discharge of between half 
and eight-tenths of a cubic foot per minute, you would 
have nearly one and a half feet per acre per minute 
from that large district. We have other facts beai^- 
ing upon this subject, both in this country and in 
England. Mr. Bateman, a well-known engineer, and 
past president of our institute in London, made a re- 
port in the year 1868 to the Town Council of Man- 
chester, and gave several instances, both in England 
and Scotland, where discharges from areas vaiying in 
extent, which amounted to from ten to thirty cubic feet 
per minute per acre, -whilst the highest spoken of in 
Ireland was thirteen. I could enter into more details, 
but probably it would be tiresome to yon ; but this- 
will show you how fallacious it is to groimd a project on 
any general calculations upon the quantity of rain or 
the amount of evaporation. It is really a question of 
skill and experience in these mattei-s, and also obser- 
vation, and in this present case it is very well we have 
not to rely upon any such data, because we iiave nearly 
thirty years’ experience of a river lying close upon the 
Barrow — that is the Brosna, about twenty miles to the 
we.stward of the Barrow basin. Mr. Kane, who ably 
assisted me in getting up these plans, had over thirty 
consocutive years' observation of the great Brosiia 
rivei-, and the quantity of rain that fell at Tullamore. 
It ajjpeai-s that the greatest annual quantity of raiu 
•was about forty inches %vitbin thirty years, and the 
least quantity -was about fourteen and a hdf inches,, 
and the greatest rainfall in twenty-four hours was two 
inches. That occun-ed in the mouth of June 1877.. 
Our catchment here is 400,000, and that of the Bro.siw 
285,232 ; and tlie greatest discharge from that was 
267,477 cubic feet per minute, being -witliin 
a fraction of one foot per acre per miuiite. 
Therefore, on a full consideration of all these 
facts, I am inclined to take the discharge from 
the Barrow at Athy at 400,000 cubic feet per minute, 
aud I am of opinion that the gi-eatest flood which may 
be expected to pass Athy bridge will never exceed 
that. I have stated further my o]»inion that I think 
this estimate maybe possibly reduced to 350,000 — that 
is if you exclude the extraordinary floods which take 


Appendix. 
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iilace rarely anti at long intervals— and the gi-eat winter 
^oods will not exceed 350, OUO cubic feet per minute. 

T have however, thought it prudent to make provision 
for the larger quantity— 400,000. Now the next thing 
to be considered is having got the quantity of ivater, 
how are you to calculate the size of the ch^nels that 
•will he necessary to dkcharge it without injury to tlie 
lands. Of late years engineei-s have had a great deal 
o£ discussion as to the proper way of calculating the 

auantityofwatertobedischarged. Wehavetheformul® 

of Du Bnat, Prony, Eytelwein, Herr Kutter, Darcy, 
Bazin, Leslie, and others. They have all more or less 
a^i-eed as to the projier way of calculating the quantity 
of water to be discharged by a river; but however that 
may be, and however well it would be to go into prac- 
tical disquisitions, I may say with regard to the Barrow 
that bearing in mind the quantity of water to be dis- 
asharged, the channels which I have designed are amply 
sufficient. My calculations are based upon principles 
upon which all these men practically agree. ‘Yon may 
take the opinion of any of these gentlemen I have 
named and you will not tiiid a material difference 
between it and my views, so that you may be perfectly 
<jertain that if the quantity of water be 400,000 cubic 
feet j)er minute, the chaunels will be amply sufficient 
to carry away the discharge. 

Mr Bruen —Do I understand you to say that the 
maximum would be 400,000 cubic feet per minute? 
—Yes 400 000 cubic feet per minute will be tlie dis- 
charge which I stated will Vie the highest discharge at 
the maximum flood at Athy. Now then as to the 
works proposed, I think gentlemen that yoii are all as 
familiar as T am witli the causes of the flooding of the 
lands adjoining the Barrow. Now going from Athy 
upwards, the first impediment is what is called the 
Duke’s weir. The next great impediment is the 
shoal at Bert and the third would be the shoal under 
the aqueduct Monasterevan. The shoal at Bert will 
mqiiire a catting of no less than 8 feet under the 
present bed of the river, and thei-e will be a cutting 
under the railway bridge of probably 4 feet, and in a 
place called I'assbridge, a short way above it there ivill 
be no less than a seven-foot cutting. I need not go into 
details on the other tributaries, i have carefully 
examined them,but I need not tell you the paiticu m-s. 
It is enough to say that the size of tlie channel which 
I propose at Athy, is to have a bottom of 160 feet, and 
depth of 94 feet to the suiface level of the 
flood. As we go up the river, I decrease it to _140, 

120 60 and so on until we get smaller, but providmg 

foradischai-geof 400,000 cubiofeet per minuteatAthy, 
and about 285,000 at Monasterevon. With regard 
to the tributaries, there is one observation I would 
wish to make. You will observe tliat when I send m 
the sections of which these are proofs that I have 
before me, that the upper part of the iiver, both of 
the Bai-row and Figile, are vei'y steep, and therefore, I 
have been obliged to design steps so as to decrease the 
fall in each of them. I thiuk that is a matter when 
the works are being carried out, that would require 
the areatest care and attention, particularly in one of 
the rivers. There is a little river called the Owenass 
which br ing s down a quantity of sand and silt ; in 
fact, at Bortarlingtoii you will see above the bridge 
there a lai'ge quantity of silt. That jirincipally came 
Mlown from Owenass river and one or two othei-s, mul 
it will require very great care in making a detailed 
desi£;u of the river’s” course. I have put in such 
dimensions as will be certain to give you more channel 
than is enough, and any change in the dimensions of 
these channels will not affect at all the amount of my 
estimate. I don’t know that thei-e is anytliing else 
that I can say anything about. 

198. Mr. SuiTH. — In mentioning the catchment, 
you did not say anything of the catchment at Garry- 
hinch. There is a large quantity of land there covei-ecl 
with water?— I can give you the catchment. We will 
take the river Barrow. Now, I told you the catch- 
ment at Athy and Monastei-evaii, and Portarlington, 
and then there is a place called Portnahinch. From 


Portnahinch to Ti-iogue the catchment is 83,300._ I 
have also told you the catchment at Figile river :_itis 
167,400 at its connexion with the Barrow; it^ 
78,000 at its junction at the Slate river above the 
Rathangan drainage district. 

199 Mr Bruen. — Do your proposed works include 
anytliing below Athy?— Only so far as the navigation 
is concerned, about half amile below Athy. It is in 
my mind now, that I have not mentioned a.nything 
whatever -with regard to the interference with that 
navigation, by the proposed works, I know that 
apprehensions have been entertained that this immense 
quantity of water that will be sent down will di;o^ 
them. I do not concur in these apprehensions. It is 
obvious that it is not the quantity of water that 
injures the navigation, hut it is the velocity witli 
winch the water is sent past the navigation. _ 1 do not 
tbiiik there is any great difficulty in executing works 
at the crossing of the river above the navigatimi, that 
would prevent .any inconvenience te the navigation. 
In my opinion, instead of injuring it, it would liave the 
conti-ary effect, and be rather an improvement, ihere 
is another question also which I neglected to speak ot, 
and it is in regai-d to the mill interests. I have not 
thought it well to go into any detaOs of any particulm- 
mill cases, because when the works go on these wU 
become a matter for a decision by a Court, and it 
would be very embarrassing to myself if I were em- 
ployed as a witness to go befoi-e the Court, and to 
give any special particulars of these cases, if I 
now "ave my opinion hei-e. I can only say that I 
have provided in the estimate for the purchase of the 
mills if it be necessaiy, or for doing such works as 
will obviate the necessity for purchasing. Tlierefore, 
you will understand that my estimate includes the 
question of null-power, and I am happy to say that I 
need not purchase -with more mOl-power m the e^re 
district than one mill — that is the mill at Bert. 
mill must go out of it. There need be no secret about 
that— that mill must be purchased. The others we 
- deal with as we come to tliem. 


Mr. Roliert 
Manning, <'.s 


200 Sil- John M'Kerlie.— Is it complete relief that 
you have provided there under all the circumstances. 1 
mean whatever the magnitude of the flood may be, will 
tliere be complete relief tr. the lands?— Well, I dont 
think that any engineer would state for a cei-tainty, that 
under no possible cii-cuinstances thei'e would be no 
flooding ; but I may mention this, that I have taken 
the data on the same quantity of water as the Brosna, 
•which has a similar catchment, and I found that 
only upon one occasion, in the year 1851, there was 
a discharge of 267,000 cubic feet per mmute, 
as I mentioned, and never since ; and without 
going the length of saying positively, that a flood 
will never come over the lancU again, I dont 
believe thei-e will. The only question which rather 
perplexes me, will be whether the size of the channels 
might not he i-educed, because we have these facts 
before us, in i-eference to the Brosna — in the year 
1851 tliere was a flood of 267,000 ; in the yeai- 1852, 
then’ was a flood of 238,000 ; in 1877. there was a 
flood of 230,000, and another flood of 216,000 ; and 
in 1876 there was a flood of 200,000, so that the dis- 
charge at the Brosna is between 200,000 and 270,000 
cubic feet in a minute. 1 have provided for such dis- 
chai-ves on tlie Bsutow, and I think we would be 
perfectly safe in doing that. 

201. But in the sections where you provided it at 
particular points, you mention above Athy, at Bert, 
th<!re is a large cutting. That, I believe, is the largest 
yon have ? — Yes, up beyond Bert we have tlie 
maximum bottom wliich vail discharge tlie same 
quantity of water as at Athy— 160 feet — which gives 
a discharge of 400,000 cubic feet per minute. 

202. You mentionerlthat your design is to excavate 
to a depth of 8 feet thei-e? — At Bert — yes, to 8 feet— 
that is to 8 feet under tlie present bottom of the 
river. 

“>03 Is it necessary to sink to that depth, I mean, 
C 2 
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June 24, i88i. for the purpose of relieving the lands 1 — Yes, and I 

Mr. K^rt (^i^ess explained on a map.) 

Msiimng,c.E. There the water -won’t go in on tlielajids at all. ItwUl 
pass by. We have only a fall of 15 inches in tlie 
mile there. 

204. My question liad refei-ence to the consideration 
whether a lesser depth might not be given -with such 
additional width as would be necessary to compensate 
for the difference in depth. Whetlier that would not 
bo a more economical system 1 — Oh, no doubt, if you 
could get a very lai-ge -width. The channel is 160 
feet, and if you take tlie spoil banks which we ai-e 
obliged to purchase on each side there would be a 
very large quantity of land taken. I agi-ee with you 
in what you say, that where pos.sible it would be well 
to avoid going to such a depth and to give a greater 
width. I endeavour-eel, in my oi-iginal design, to see 
if I could get rid of so gi-eat a depth by giving width 
to compensate for it. 

205. Mr. Smith. — But supposing you -took additional 
widtli, would there be airy ilanger of more accumula- 
tions of sand collecting ? — Oh that question of velocity 
is a very serious one. I have endeavoured to make 
the channel sufficiently small so as to give a velocity 
that -won’t allow a deposit, but a matter of gi-eat 
difficulty has been to reduce the velocity for we have 
too much of it, and I have introduced steps here 
(indicating on the map) which are like weii-s to get 
rid of that velocity. 

206. No doubt you obsei-ve cuiwes on the river is 

there any provision foi- sti-aiglitening these 1 — Oh if you 
bok at the map you will see that I have provided for 
a new cut over where you see the red line. 

207. Sir J OHK M‘Kerlie. — You have not given here 
the details of the ti-ibutaries as separate from the main 
river? — Oh, yes; tliere is a draft of tliem (document 
lianded in), 

208. When you speak of the Great Bai-row, does that 

mean the main river throughout its length 1 

The Great Barrow runs from Athy to Monasterevan. 

209. Mr. Smith. — But doesn’t it continue further 
up?— Yes, but not separately. Sir John M'Kerlie asked 
me as to the cost of these tributaries — whether I 
have taken in the river flood of tlie Great Barrow inde- 
pendent of tributaries. 

210. Sir John MTCeelie, — Tlie Finnety river comes 
uext in order? — Yes, that is a tributaiy of the Barrow 
and is the second most imiiortant feature in the whole 
district. It contains 8,650 acres of injured land and 
the improved value per acre would be Ss. 9d., and the 
cost per ac3-e would be £5 6s. 

211. Practically that in itself could be carried out 
as a paying district — wliat I mean to say is that the 
return would be nearly equivalent to the cost?— Yes. 

212. Wliat I mean to say is, if the money -were 
advanced to tlie community under the Act of 1831 it 
would be very nearly a paying district. It would just 
come witliin the 5 per cent. The money advanced 
would be repaid by instabnents extending over 35 
years at 5 per cent. The actual benefit would be a 
little over that. The improved value per acre is 3s. 9d, 
aud the cost per acre is £3 6«., which is nearly 
Is. in the pound ; 3s. 8c^ would amount to 5 per cent. 
The uext is Maryborough Heath ? — Yes. 

213. Is that a stream? — Yes, a small stream. 

214. Tlie acreage is 729 ; the improved value per 
acre 3s. 5d., and tlie cost per acre £4 4s. lOd. 'I'liat 
would come to something more than 6 per cent. Then 
Ballybrittas which you put the cost per acre as 
-1:3 2s. 9d., and the improved value 3s. 9rf. As to 
«tradbally river I see the acreage is 1,262; the cost 
per acre £6 19s. 2d.; and the improved value 4s. 
Why the cost would be nearly 7s., whUe the 
estimated value would be only 4s. Well you have 
put the Kyle and Timogtie rivers together. The acre- 
age is 438 ; tlie improved value, 4s, id. ; and the cost 
j)eraore£9 13s, lOd. ; so that the cost would be about 
9s. Qd. an acre, aud the repayment per acre, if 
•advanced, 4s. id. Tlie Little Ban-ow has 13 344 
acres ; the co.st per acre, ,£6 18s. 2d, ; and the im- 


proved value, 4s. Id. per acre ; so that the cost would 
be nearly 7s., and the benefit is. Id. The Tiioguehiis 
an acreage of 1,380 ; tlie improved value, Gs. 3d. ; and 
the estimated cost per acre of tlie improvement, 

18s. lOd, That would be that they would have to pay 
10s. for u benefit of 6s. 5d. The Oweiiass has an acre, 
age of 1,020. The impi-oved value is put down at 3*. 
3d., and the cost per acre, £13 8s. 5d. That would' 
be a cost of 13s. 6d. for a benefit of 3s. 3d. The Pirile 
river has an acreage of 5,738. The improved value is 
put down at 5s. lOd., and the cost jieraci-eat £9 15j, 
6d., ora cost of 9s. 9d. per acre for a benefit of 5s. lOd. 
The Cushina has an acreage of 2,143. The improved 
value is set down at 3s. 8d., and the cost per acre at 
£6 5s. 7d. That is an estimated cost of 5s. 3d. for a 
benefit of 3s. 8d. The Slate river, the aci-eage is 1,390 - 
the imjiroved value, 4s. 3d. ; aud the estimated cost 
per acre, £5 10s. 3d., or a cost of about 6s. 6d. per 
acre for a benefit of 4«. 3d. Then you liave tlie 
Pliilipstown, with an aci-eage of 2,9.58. The increiiseil 
value per acre is set down at 5s., and the cost per acre- 
£6 10a. That is they -would have to pay 6s. 6d. fora 
benefit of 5s. Then, upon tlie whole, tlie average is- 
£10 11s. 3d. per acre for the cost, The benefit, I see, 
you have not down, but I sujqiose the average to the 
tenant will not probably be greater than 4s. 6d. per 
acre, whOe the cost upon the whole would amount to 
10s. 6d. It is a pity Mr. Hassai-d is not here to ask 
questions upon the general principle ; but I think there 
are some questions it is very important the Commis- 
sion should ask for infoi-mation upon from you, Mr. 
Manning, with regard to the effect of tlie tributaries 
on the main river, as well as tlie flood.s ? — Certainly, I 
shall be happy to give you all that information. 

Ml-. Bbuen. — I think it would be unavoidable not 
to ask Mr. Manning to come ag.nin when Mr, HassarU 
will attend. 

JFiiness. — But I will be engaged the wliole of next 
week. 

Sir John- M'Kerlie. — T he few questions which T 
have been suggesting are with the intention of leading 
you to know what questions we would be likely to ask 
of you, For instance, what -would be the effect if you 
only di-aiii the tributaries, and not drain the mflin 
channel. 

Mr. Smith. — I f yoii don’t di-ain the Barrow you 
can’t drain the tributaries, for there won’t be a fall 

Sir John M'Kerlie.— You can drain mauy of tJie- 
tributaries. 

Mr. Smith. — T he Oweiiass passes near where I 
live, and I know when there is a flood in the Bairow 
the water is kept back altogether in the Owenass, even 
in its present state. 

Mr. Bruen. — P erhaps it would be bettei- if Sir 
John M'Kerlie were to put in detail, questions as to- 
each of these tributaries— -whether they can be 

effectiually drained -without draining the main river ? 

Tiiat is independent of any bad consequences that 
would result to the main river. I should like to con- 
.sider that question and go over tlie whole of the 
detailed sections. 

Sir John M'Kerlie — W e have an instance of it at 
Eathangan district and Kildare district, where cei-tain 
rivers have been effectually drained without tlu- 
drainage of tlie main river. 

215. IFiiness . — With regard to the Owenass, I think 
tile back-water is from tlic Small Barrow. Sir Jolm 
M'Kerlie was talking to me of the effect on the great 
main river and of the Barrow from Athy up to Mona- 
sterevan. That is tlie Great Barrow. I think tlie 
Figile river goes in one direction .and the Little 
BaiTow in another. 

21G. Mr. Sjiith. — I s tiie Little J^ai-ro-w the one 
that passes by Portarlington to Mountnielliclc? — Yes. 

217. And Mountmellick river is subject to the 
flood from the Slievebloom mountains? — Yes. 

Mr, Smith. — W ell now as rcg.irds our district — 
tlie Owenass at Mountmellick — the water from it is 
down a day sooner tliaii from the Barrow. It comes 
down the mountain sides more jiiju’dly, and there are 
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two small weirs at both ends of our town, about two 
feet each— they ai-e kept there for the purpose ot 
raisin^ the water to a brewery and mill house ; and, 

I think if these two wei-e removed it would be a great 
saving of floods. That would facilitate the dischai^ng 
the drainage to a level. , ,, t. id j 

(Lowl Castletown lici-e entered the Board Koom and 
took the chair.) 

Sir John M'Kerlie. — ^The reason of the water 
beinv down there sooner from the mountains is on 
account of its coming down a more pi-ecipitons 

Mr. Hassard stated that he would go 
over all the details at my office, and I shall be happy 
to "0 into tlie whole matter with him when he comes 
over to-morrow. ^ • i 

Lord Castlei'OWX. — Mr. Hassai-d is tlie official 
e.Kpeit upon the Commission, but we also have to draw 
our opinion. There may be other things turning up 
from time to time that we may wish to have informa- 
tion about. Other persons may express a d^erent 
oiiinion from you, and all these things are to be con- 
sidered as well as the evidence of experts. If Mr. 
Hassaixl could see you in the morning then we conld 
have youi' examination coutiinied to-morrow afternoon. 

218. Sir John M'Keklie. — ^You look upon your 
estimate Mr. Manning, as a fair onel — Oh, certainly. 

219. The prices are such as you believe the works 
conld be earned out fori — Yes. 

219. But are you aware that as a rule estiniates 
have been exceedeil in all cases, or pretty nearly in all 
—Yes, in various cases indeed to a very large 


extent they have been. 

220. In those districts where the drainage has been 

can-ie<i out by the proprietors themselves under theAct 
of 1863, 1 believe on an average the excess has been 
to a very considei-able amountl— To a very consider- 
able amount. , 

221. That is a contingency always to be expeccea s 
—Yes, it is a contingency that may be expected. I 
think mast estimates arc exceeded. 

222. Are you aware on how much on an average 
these estimates liave been exceeded 1— No, I could not 
tell you, but Mr. Penny, your Secretary, can. 

Mr. Penny.— 1 have got a return. 

Witnexs.—l know instances where they exceeded DU 
per cent, or more. 

223. Sii- John M'Keiilie.— And the excesses 1 pre- 
sume are relative to the amount of the estimate for ^ 
stance an estimate of works that would cost £10,000 
might not be e.xeeeded by 25 per cent., while an 
estimate of ’works proposed to be carried out at a cewt of 
£100,000 might ho exceeded 50 per cent. 1 — It might, 
but it all depends on circumstances. 

2-24. But that is the result of past experience — per- 
hajis you cannot say? — No. 

Mr. Fenny.— In the case of the Inny, which is one 
of the largest, the excess amounts to 107 per cent. 

Sir John M'Kkklie. — A s a rule the excess is pro- 
portionate to the amount of tlie estimate. 

Mr. Fenny. — That is the case. 

225. Mr. ' Smith.— T he larger the estimates the 
larger the percentage 1— Well, I would not expect that. 
I have no knowledge of that. 

226. Sir John M'ICeulie. — There is less risk with 
a small district than with a largo one 1— Oh there is 
less risk witli a small district, no doubt of that. Now, 
talking of estimates, I have completed some very 
difficult works, sea works. My estimates amounteil 
to £80,000, and my excess on that £80,000 was only 
£4 11s. lid 

227. But that was not one work, but a number of 
works 1— Oh a number of works. 

228. There is another fact which has been ascer- 
tained from numerous works which have been cai'ried 
out both under the Act of 1842 and undei- the Act of 
1863, that large districts are less remunerative than 
small ones 1— That is nearly a general rule. As I told 
3 'ou, now that we are speaking of the comparative 
value of works done under the Dminage Acts, I find 


that the average cost of the whole works proposed JuneU.ujf. 
here will be £10 11s. 3d per acre, whUe the dmmage 
of the Eathangan, which is a tributary of the Barrow, Manning, c.b. 
cost £8 12s. 5d per acre. , tj a 

229. But what was the estimate for that 1 — i aon t 

know. The Upper Inny cost £7 8s. .3d per acre, and 
there is a little river in the north of Ireland where 
we drained only 453 acres and that cost £11 7s. Id. 
per acre, but that is the exception which proves the 
rale. The Mulkear, a tiibutaiy of the Shannon, rost 
£9 4s. Id per acre, and tlie Bai-nakyle cost £9 15s. Id, 
so that it varies. , 

Mr. Fenny. — The original revised estimate tor tfte 
Eathangan district was £43,869, and it cost £76,422, 
or 74 per cent, above the estimate. , , -r, i > 

230. Mr. Beuen. — Do you interfere witli the Duke s 
weir at Athy ; do yo\i take it away altogether l—Tliat 
will depend on circumstances. I have put ui an 
amount of money which will enable me to take the 
Duke’s wen- away whenever I like, and put _ it back 
again, that is in other words, to make the sluice-capa- 
city of that weir so great that the effect will be the 
same when a flood occurs, as if there was no wen- at 
all there. That will cost money, and if the owner ot 
the mill wishes it, it might be cheaper to pm-chase the 
mill there than to execute these works at Athy. _ 

231 The inclination of the new channel of the nver 
from Athy upwards, is it pretty uniform to the new 
cut 1— Yes The gradient of inclination of the channel 
from Athy, or below Athy, from the end of the new 
cut above Duni-ally bridge and between tliat and Bei-t 
is fifteen inches in the mile, and then through the new 
cut 1 foot 9 inches a mile. We go on then tdl we ■> 
get fifteen inches in the mile again, and that brings 
us up to Monasterevan. Then we have four feet per 
mile, and two feet nine inches per mile, and so on. 

In fact we have too much fall, we are embaraassed by 

232 Lord Castletown. — Where is it that you are 
embarrassed by falls?— The upper part ot the river, 
from Portarlington up. Then below Portarlington we 
have neai-ly three feet in a mile— from Poi;tarlmgtou 
to Baylough Bridge— and we have four feet m the mile 
from tliat to Monasterevan. 

233. Mr. Bruen.— I suppose from an engineeimg 
point of view you consider the fall from Monasterevan 
do^vn to Athy a very poor one?— Oh, very. _ 

234. Do you know the tall of the Barrow in its 
present state from Athy down to Carlow?— I do not. 
iUthough a fall of fifteen inches in the mile seems to 
be very trifiing, still in a lai^ river like the Barrow 
ther<- is very great velocity. I would like to get a 
little mure fall there if I could to render the works 
cheaper, but fifteen inches a mile is a good fall, in the 
Shannon we have in some places only six inches in tlie 
mile, and at othoi-s only four inches m the mile. 

235. The country through which the Barrow flows— 

that is the countiy proposed to be relieved of -water— 
at present something in thesliape of an immense mill- 
pond which holds tlie water m its reseivou- and d^- 
charges it gmdually. Is not that so^To a certain 
extent I have known since this project was put on 
foot that 3Ir. Kane, wlio undertook the actual survey- 
ing of the country, and Mr. Fitzgerald, who undertook 
the actual valuing of it, were unable to proceed with 
their work, because the lauds were flooded up to the 
month of July. , . 

236 But you have made observations for a great 
number of years there, and know the country 

? I know as a matter of fact that on tlie Ban-ow 

the lands ai-e every year flooded. 

237. Can vou say how long it takes at present to 
discharge the floods that are cooped up after an ordi- 
nary lieavv rainfall?— No; wdthout merely making 
a guess at'it. I would suppose after a heavy rainfiill 
in the valley of the Barrow above Athy the flood might 
get oft' the lands in a fortnight or three weeks, or 
longer according to cireumstances. 

238. And the works that ar<! now proposed to be 
done will enable all that water to be discharged in a 
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June 24, 1885. few Iiours 1 — Yes. You see although the land is 
Mr B^rt fl°o<ied, the i-ainfall is discharged, the only difference 
Manning, c.i! being that in one case it is discharged over the lands, 
and in the other it is discharged below them. You 
are not to suppose that because the valley of the Barrow 
is subjected to flood and under flood for a long time, 
that tliere is not a large discharge during these floods 
right over the land. Now, then, instead of having that 
discharge over the land, we intend, if this project is 
successful, to have the discharge under the level of 
the lands. 

239. I would like to know what will be the effect 
of the accumulated water in that gi'eat lake where it 
cannot now get away quickly, owing to tlie obstructions 
coming down so rapidly 1 — Portion of it won’t get 
away so rapidly as you suppose. 

240. My questions have reference to the effect 
which will he produced below your works? — Below 
the Bai'row works — we will say for instance at Carlow, 
I think it will be j\ist equivalent to what the effect 
was in the case of the story of the man who put his 
hand across the soui'ce of the Danube. 

241. And what would be the effect? — The effect 
would be nothing. The effect will be the same I say 
.as that produced by the man who, standing at the 
head of the Danube, put his hand across the spring 
at its source and said “ What will they think of this 
at Vienna?” 

242. I am not quite sure I can follow your simile. 
What you projiose doing is not placing your hand 
aei-oss rile river at its souiue. The obstnictions are 
lower down — near- Athy — neai- the bottom' of your 
distiict, and by removing these obstructions sm-ely you 
release an immense volume of water which before that 
was held back for a cei-tain time until it gi-adually 
flowed over the obstruction? If once during the 
winter floods you place the Barrow at the level of the 
Duke’s weir and that rain commences and floods the 
valley of the BaiTOw, all your lands will be flooded. 
The whole land for 40,000 or 50,000 acres is now 
flooded to an extent of probably one foot or two feet. 
When it floods to that extent and another 
rainfall comes down and that rainfall is discharged 
doivn the Barrow, the only advantage you get in the 
lower reaches is the effect of the once Ailing up of that 
reservoir of 50,000 acres. 

243. That is on the assumption that it has filled up 
at the hegiiining of the winter and remains filled. I 
hardly think that is the question. I think the obser- 
vation of people who live there sliows that very likely 
there is a flood at the beginning of the winter, and 
unless there is very continuous rainfall, that passes 
away gradually aud the land appears, 1 hen comes 
another flood and another accumulation— the effect of 
these ban-iers which you propose to remove being that 
these floods are kept in suspension high up the river 
and gradually give off their water. To my mind the 
effect of your works will be when the harriers are 
removed that these floods which take five or six days 
to run off now, will come down in 5 or 6 lioui-s, and 
surely the effect of that immense body of water coming 
•down in 5 or 6 hours -will be that the banks will Ije 
veiy much more siibmerged? — Well experience is 
-contrary to that. That is an argument very often 
used, but the experience ou other rivers is just the 
contrary of that. You -w-ill find if you drain the Baa-- 
row you will have higher water in the Barrow oftener 
than now. Tlie floods will be more equally distri- 
l)uted during the year, and you will not have a maxi- 
mum flood probably much greater than you have at 
present. 

244. The bottom width of your channel at Athy is 
160 feet? — Yes. 

245. Is that at all nearly the same as it now exists 
in the river ? — It is less in sorue cases. 

246. Your estimate, you state, includes dealing 
with the mOl interests ouly in the district in which 
the drainage is carried out ? — Yes, only in those dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. Bruen. — I suppose if Mr. Manning comes before 
us again we may have an opportunity in the mean- 


time of seeing his report, and some other questions 
may aiise which tlie Commissionera would like to put 
to him. 

Lord Castletown. — I was just going to propose 
that course. 

247. Mr. Cassidy. — Do you think that any works 
carried out on the main body of the river would have any 
effect in the way of preventing these islands foi-min/ 
I mean, supposing these accumulations of silt wew 
removed, wlmt would be the effect ?— I tliinlc, if you 
have the velocity of the water properly regulated, yon 
will cease to liave accumulations of silt, but it will be 
equally impoi-tant to prevent that silt from coming 
down and doing worse. 

248. That would have to be looked to at the head 
of the liver? — Yes. 

249. Sir J ohn M‘Kkrlie. — Do you think the reliev- 
ing of the lands of floods and confining the waters e,ii- 
tii-ely to the river, will have the effect of diminishing 
the waterpower of the mills either within the distiict 
or below it?— No, I think all tlie arterial di-ainage 
will have the effect of increasing the wateipower of 
the mills. 

250. All mills? — I think so. Where a watermill 
is hurt in its power, is not. with respect to its average 
quantity. The great defect in the watennills in Ire- 
land is, that for several months they have too much 
supply, and in summer months less tlian they require. 
The effect of aiierial drainage wUl certainly be to in- 
creaseriiat minimum supply, and by thorough draina<n? 
especiaUy, we get rid of the useless floods which are 
an inconvenience. 

251. You think they will be better off if the sujiply 
is better regulated ? — Yes, more regulai- when they 
will have more water available when they want it most. 

252. You would not be relieved by-and-by if by 
the improved operations, the mills were impeded by 
the back watei' ? — What occurs now is, that there is 
an almost constant backwater in the river all 
along from shoaUng c h annels. The proper way to 
secure the mill-power in my opinion would be by the 
thorough drainage of all the lands in the catchment, 
you would then have a continued supply of sprin® 
water, so to speak. 

253. You have had frequent opportunities of ob- 
serving the results of arterial drainage ? — Frequent. 

254. And have you observed climatic effects frem 
it?— That is a very difficult question — the most difii- 
eultquestion that any person could ask me. It is a ques- 
tion rather for a scientist than an engineer-. 

255. Imerely wished to knowwheriieryouhaveformed 
an opinion ? — I have formed an opinion in a general 
way. There is nothing so difiiciih as to say that cer- 
tain results have i-esulted from certain causes j to say, 
for instance, tliat because drainage is made, fever 
disappears. I have lived the whole of my life io 
Ireland, and when I was a boy I knew that the 
drainage of Ii-eland was in a very sad state, and I 
remember well, as certain as the month of July came, 
we had fever all through the kingdom ; we also had 
ague whielihas almostentirely disappeared now. I have 
no accurate knowledge of the subject, but from my own 
observation I con only .say tliat every improvement of 
the kind, in the way of di-ainage, has improved the 
country. 

256- Are you aware of any great districts in Ireland 
remaining undrained ? — The Barrow is one, the Suck 
is another, but they are draining it, and there are 
some small things to Ire done down at Lough Neagh. 
The Barrow is the principal one. 

257. Do you know the Moy river ?— No, I do not, 

258. Mr. Smith. — I n making your calculations of 
the cost have you included tlie whole expense of the 
bridges?— Yes. 

259. But is there not a probability of that being got 
from the county, it being an improvement of county 
work? — Yes. 

260. And to that extent, whatever the impi-ove- 
luent would be, your estimate might be reduced? — 
Before I left Dublin, last week, I got that very thing 
looked into, aud now I have got an account of the 
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cost of tie county bridges, i^hich I can give you when 
I am next examined. 

26 i. The cost of the Owenass riverseems to be gi-eatly 
iu excUs of the drainage .of the other streams and 
quite above tiie increased value of the land ; might I 
^ why is that ?— I can tell you. The Owenass river 
has only 1,020 acres upon it, and the dischai-ge of the 
river is very large in proportion to that. The works 
that are necessary on the Owenass river are necessary as 
mucli for the improvement of the Little Barrow, where 
it ioins, as for itself. You must take them both as a 
whole. If you take the Owenass by itself, it looks more 
expensive. It is a river that will ^ve a gi-eat deni of 
ti-ouble in sending down silt. I think it is the worst 
liver in that pari of the country. 

262. I take it that all the expense of the Owenass 
wonld fall on the little district that would be benefited 
by the improvement?— I don’t think that wonld be quite 
fair towards the Owenass. I think the Owena^ and 
the Triogue ought to be put together. It would not 
make much difference — about £11 an acre is the 
average. 

263. But they ai-e quite different streams; the 
Triogue is not at all a rapid stream, and it does not 
carry down silt ? — No doubt. 

Mr. Bkukx. — T hey are independent entirely. 

264. Lord Castletown. — My questions may, per- 
haps, go a little over ground tliat has been already tra- 
velled, for, unforiunately, I was not present when Mr. 
Manning made his fii-st statement. I should just like to 
ask him one or two things however. (To witness) — 
Will you just name to me shortly the special points 
where the present river is obstructed — I mean the 
special points of obstruction ?•— The Duke’s weir at 

_ithy that is a navigation weir, and we proposed to 

make an ariificial weir thsire, the effect of which will 
be the same as if tbe Duke’s weir and the navigation 
were entirely taken away during a flood. At Bert we 
cut eight feet under the bottom of tbe river, and then 
we take a new out up from Athy to Jlonasterevan. 
(Witn^s pointed out riie several new cuts on his map.) 
Where yon see a new cut, it cuts off a little bend. 

265. I want to know whether the tributaries are 
included in youi‘ estimate, and to what points they 
are included? — I cannot well tell that. The infor- 
mation to enable me to teU the points to wMch we 
go up, was only given to me within the last few days, 
otherwise I would have had these sections and plans 
completed. 

266. Tlien the estimate merely refere to the actual 
ai-terial drainage of the Barrow itself? — My estimate 
comprises the drainageof 45,641 acres. My estimate 
was made before I got this valuation, but it includes 
everytliing for tbe drainage estimated at 45,000 acres. 

267. In order to explain this matter we will take 
one tributary. I happen to know the Stradbally 
river, and Mr. Fitzgerald proixised to include in his 
valuation about one mile or one mile and a half above 
the Stradbally bridge, but that does not include tire 
bulk of the river— the Borihogue?— I know there is 
a little extent of land runs up tlieie. 

268. There is a very large quarrtity of laird tlrere ; 
ten or fifteen thousand acres ? — The whole taken in 
there was, I tliinlc, 1,200 acres. 

269. Do you tliink that tire proposed drainage 
would affect the Borihogue as part of the Sti-adbally 
^.ivp.r ? — I could not tell that. I know tlrere is a qu^- 
tion about a mill up there, but I have not bear'd the 
details. I know the question was considered whetlier 
the land above was wortli taking the inOl, or being 
abandoned. 

270. Tbe reason I ask tbe question is, that after all. 
the qncstioii that will arise, in my opinion, and which 
I feel is at the root of the whole matter, will be the 
amount of area to be charged. I take this river 
at Stradbally, simply because I know it personally, and 
tor that reason alone. If this river is drained up to 
a certain point at Stradbally, and the district above 
benefits from tbe ar’terial drainage of the Barrow, and 
tliat the people are able to drain it at a less expense, 


or at very small expense, and that they apparently Jun e a*, isst. 
could not have drained it at all unless the Barrow had Bobert 
been drained ; don’t you tliink that tliat ought to be Manning, o.b. 
included in the Barrow drainage scheme ? — Oh, cer- 
tainly. If it was worth the proprietors wliile to drain 
it after the outlet had been opened, it would be 
certainly right to include that as pari of the scheme. 

271. What I am anxious to ti-y to find out is 
whether the area to be charged can be increased oi' 
diminished, as the case may be, and tliat where a pro- 
prietor or proprietors are affected directly by tlie value 
of tbe arterial drainage, that their shoulders should be 
brought under the burden in the same way as the 
riparian proprietors ? — Certainly. I went over the 
whole of that district myself a year and a half ago, 
but I don’t think there will be many cases of that 
kind which would materially affect it as a drainage 
scheme. 

272. In the conrae of your examination, and m the 
arrangements you have made for the works, did you 
consider at all whether any partial scheme of di-ainage 
was feasible? — No, I did not consider that at all, be- 
cause my experience in these matters is this — diat if 
an engineer takes upon himself to do such a thing as 
that, and then the works go on, you will find that the 
engineer is afterwards told, “ You promised to 

us such and such drainage, and you have not done so. 

The safest thing is to say, “ There is a drainage scheme 
for you, which, in my judgment, would be successful. 

I will execute lesser works for you if you are satis- 
fied with them, but provided that in case of floods you 
do not make me responsible.” I saw Mr. Fitzgerald s 
evidence in one of the newspaper's -where ho says that 
the value would be £10,000, which we expect 
to be realized there on tho condition that we should 
have a four-foot drainage. 'Well, I believe there will 
be four feet drainage, except at A tby. Tbero i‘< a small 
space thei'e where we ai'e obliged to embank, and 
we won’t have four feet at xhat point. If there is a 
question of contribution or taxation afterwards we may 
be told “ Oh, we were promised four feet di-ainsge, and 
we won’t pay a fai-thing.” 

Sir John M'Keelie. — I was under the impression 
that what Mr. Fitzgerald confined himself to in rela- 
tion to that four-foot drainage was not to the flooded 
lands, but to the injured or submerged lands. 

Mr. Smith.— That is quite right — it was to these 
submerged lands he confined himself. 

•272. The Witness . — The great difficulty in these 
matters is this— that if you go to i-eduee your scheme 
in the beginning, and afterwards find you were wi'ong 
in having reduced it, to make it a complete scheme 
afterwards would be almost impossible. 

273. Lord Castletown. — Supposing the reduced 
works were carried out— that is the original -.vorks, 
but not in them entirety, and that it was hei-eafter 
consideted necessary or that a popular desire was 
evinced to carry out the scheme in its entirety, you 
say it would be almost impossible to do so ? — Almost 
iuipossiblc and additionally expensive. It is obvious 
that once you have the bed of a river dry for excava- 
tion, it is better- to take out a little more when you 
bave it so, than aftei'wards to have to go tlirough un- 
watering, as they call it, again and pumping a second 
time. 

274. The question of mill interest and compensation, 

I suppose, has been fully gone into? — Yes, the Com- 
missioners have been good enough to ask me to make 
a general statement in which I included that. 

275. There is a Navigation Company %vhicU comes 
ill somewhere below Athy? — Yes. 

276. I suppose the works proposed have been con- 
templated with the view of not interfering with that 
navigation ?— The navigation that interferes with the 
BaiTOw is about half a mile below Athy. It is a 
crossing and junction of two navigations. 'They work 
the navigation in the bed of the river for 130 yards, 
and they are apprehensive that the semling do-wn of 
the propped vol'ume of water will drown them, and 
that we will make it very difficult for their- barges 
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June 24, 1885. to go aotoss. I have considered that question and as 
far as my judgment goes we will rather impiwe the 
MinniDg ^c.K. navigation than otherwise, because the effect of that 
' volume of water will be rather equalized by the works 
being carried out. It would be an advantage to the 
navigation, for they would have a constant level of 
water in phice of an uncertain one. I believe at 
present the low lands immediately below Atby, down 
to the next mill and look, are during the floods 
all coveied, and the navigation suffers very much 
inconvenience from these floods. Well, if we complete 
the works wliich we propose there, they will certainly 
be relieved from all that inconvenience. 

377. I would like to know your experience upon 
one matter with regard to which you perhaps can give 
me some information — that is where some large 
di-ainage works have been carded out and where the 
water is very rapidly discharged down a particular 
channel— a new channel, are there not many instan- 
ces, owing to tlie water being carried off too soon, 
where the gi-asses and the land generally sun-ounding 
■do not get sufficient saturation : have yoxi heai-d 
complaints on that subject? — I believe tliere were 
complaints about that, on the Shannon for example. 
They thought it was better for them to have a 
moderate saturation by flooding and that the lands 
would be gi-eatly injured if the floods were removed 
jiltogether. 

278. I believe there are meadows affected by it in 
-some way ? — If I am to trust the newspapers, you have 
iiad evidence as to the deterioration year by yeai- 
iilong the BaiTOw. Tliis is a matter known to every- 
one who has been in the district. Those who have 
had anything to say to the improvement of the country 
with regard to drainage, know that there is an objection 
to drain lands, on the ground, that they would not be 
saturated. I know cases where it is stated “ Oh, 
there is callow land. I am now able to get my £7 or 
£8 an acre for it, but unfortunately, for five or six 
years I will get nothing at all for it. Now, will you 
tell me, with all your science, how we can make that 
land more profitable.” Well, the engineer’s mouth is 
closed at once. But, I don’t believe it is merely on 
that account — there is moi-e in it than that. In years 
gone by, the Irish farmer thought that any kind of 
hay would be good enough to give to a cow, but 
instead of that being the case now, the farmers of to- 
day tliuik that cows should get hay quite as good as 
that given to horses. I believe that year after year 
these flooded meadows will not be as valuable, and 
that it is only on account of tlie bad farming alone that 
they have really been so valuable up to this. 

279. Mr. Bruen. — T hen you think the lower price 
of hay grown on watered meadows is not owing to 
the fact that the grasses are worse, but that the 
general demand for good hay is more, and leaves out of 
demand the bad hay ? — I hope they don’t put as much 
value on the bad hay as they used. 

280. As I understand your evidence, it is not owing 
to the deterioration of the grasses that the depreciation 
in value occurred? — I was speaking on the general 
question, and the deterioration of the grasses, I merely 
mentioned as portion of the evidence given on the 
.subject. 

281. Lord Castletown. — ^Wouldthei-e be any means 
of ascertaining the different depths of the river at 
differ-ent points ? — ^Yes, here you will see it in a proof 
of my report which will be laid before tbe Commission. 
I'rom the new cut at Athy, I propose to have a bottom 
of 160 feet in width, and a depth of 9^ feet. 

252. What I was referring to was the present depth 
of the river at different points? — That is shown on 
the map. 

283. What do you jmopose to do to remove the 
silting accumulations from the Owenass 1 — That is the 
most difficult shing in the world to settle. It is a 
matter you cannot generalize. First of all you must 
deal with the velocity — you must make your water 
move so that it will cai-ry the silt, but it is almost 
impossible to do that when the velocity varies between 


summer water and winter floods. The real cure is to 
go to the source of the silt, at the head of the river 
where any silt comes from, and to endeavour to prevent 
that silt coming into the river. Once you get tlie silt 
into the liver, they are in the habit of putting weirs 
across it for the purp( ise of trapping it ; but it is qiiii.e 
obvious that when these silt traps are filled up, tliej' 
ai'G no longer any good. Yon may clean them out ns 
we have frequently to do, but then they fill again. 

284. Then with regaid to the Owenass, what do you 
intend to do ? — To decrease the velocity of the water 
on the upper reaches. 

285. There will be no danger then of silt being 
eventually deposited lower down ? — I am afraid that 
is a matter of veiy great anxiety. 

286. There is that danger, that the silt brought 
down by the greater velocity of the water might lie 
carried lower down, and that jiossibly, eventually, the 
water might be again stopped 1 — Yes, and the only 
thing we will have to do is to endeavour to be most 
prudent in lessening the velocity where the silt is 
cairied down, at the same time taking cara to have 
sufficient velocity to keep the main cliaiinel .scoured 
out. It is a very diftieiilt question, and one that no 
engineer can be certain to succeed with regard to. 

287. Mr. Sjiith. — There is a very lai-ge quantity 
of sand coming down from above Eathcoffey bridge. 
I dare say as much as from the Owenass? — Oh yes, there 
are two rivera there, but the Owenass is a very bad river 
indeed. 

288. Lord Castletown. — I apprehend that if the 
works you propose are carried out in their entii'Rtj 
there would only be an infinitesimal danger, except 
in very high floods, of the water rising above the level 
of the livei' and flooding the high-lying lands on each 
side ? — If the scheme I propose be carried out in its 
entirety, I don’t think you will have floods over tbe 
lands agam, but I won’t say that positively. 

289. Oh, of coui-se, I qualified what I said, by say- 
ing, “ Except by exceptional floods”? — Yes. 

290. Now, I i-eturn to that question put to you by Mr. 
Bnien, about which you gave us the simile with regard 
to thewatercomingdownat Carlow. I cannot helpthink- 
ing tliat there is a good deal in what he says. We have 
got a case in point before us in the Rathangiin drainage 
district. The Rathangan drainage brings down a very 
much larger body of water since it was drained than 
before j however, even suppose the body of water were 
the same in the fii-st instance, it came down very 
slowly, but under the improved state of things it now 
comes down very rapidly? — No doubt, these ai-e 
matters of degree. Quoad the upper part of tlie Rath- 
angan, I don’t know the length of it ; if you cleared 
out all the drainage of that yon would certainly inj are 
the lands below it, but if you take a large river like 
tbe Banxiw where the catchment at Carlow is double 
what it is at Atliy, you will find that tlie drainage or 
improvement of these 50,000 acres will not increase 
the volume of water in any appreeuable way at Carlow. 

291. In point of fact the outlet at Carlow is suffi- 
ciently large to receive the large amount of water that 
you will send down at once? — We will say thei'e is 
one thousand gallons going at Carlow before the drain- 
age of the Barrow takes place, and when you tlrain the 
Barrow yon -will find one thousand gallons and one 
gallon, or sometliing that way, going, wliicli would 
have no effect. 

292. Would not that very one gallon be liable, if 
the outlet is not sufficient at Carlow, to splash over 
the edge, and the one gallon would do just as much 
harm as a greater increase, provided it was multiplied ? 
— Well, no ; I think it would not be appreciable— I 
think you could not measure it. 

293. Then it comes to what I stated — that the out- 
let at Carlow is sufficiently lai-ge to take any extra 
amount of water, no matter what the rajiidity of tlio 
flow?— The whole matter is one that requires a great 
deal of consideration. Your lordship has assumed that 
there is a greater rapidity in the flow. 

294. I am assuming that on your own statement. 
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Oil tMs liver yoli will find also, aft«r the drain^e,t]iat would be abl^e to nm it more equally. 

to discharge the waters more regularly and evenly, 


extraordinaiy idea was formed when tbrae sluices 
put up. We have found that we relieverl the lands 
from the oixlinary floods, but not entirely fix-m the 
winter floods, for to do tliat we would i-equire excava- 
tions as we do in the Barrow. But these sluices have 
not changed the practical condition of the Shannon at 
.all. They letoft' the waterfromtherKervoirs, When 
the floods come down they are impounded in the reser- 
vob's for some time, but there 
quantity of water, only that you have not the floods. 

295. Mr. BnuES. — Is not the case of the Shannon 
different from the BaiTOw in this— that in the 
Shannon you have these lakes which act as reservoirs, 
which catch the water and retain it, while in the 
Ban-ow you have not got them, and in fact what you 


and without damage. _ 

302. Well I have an instance before me. It is not 
a large dramage district, but it is a di-aiuage distiict 
the works of which have been carried out under the 
Board of Works, I believe the work has been 

that the land has been impoverished by want of water. 
Tlie river is sunk to sixteen feet, and in the summer 
time it is nothing but a stagnant ditch ; while in the 
winter a heavy volume of water comes down 
floods the low-lying lands below the drainage district. 
This has caused, and will cause, a good deal of com- 

plaint on the lower waters of the Nore, and will 

propose to do is to take away miything m the shape o . involve another inquiiy such as this. How 

A reservoir that now exists 1 — No doubt you are right 1 reconcile that fact with your opinion that the 

T 1 . 0 V. i, » cn-eat deal of diffei-ence between the Barrowl-Yon require 

to go into an abstract matter. Take for instance tbe 
water falling on tbe roof of a house. If a quantity of 
water falls in ten minutes, that water is discharged 
from the roof of a house in ten minutes, and you have 
a flood within every ten minutes. If you increase 
that area, and put grass on it, ten minutes won’t 


m that. There is a gi-eat deal of diffei-ence between 
the Shannon and the Baivow. But talking of the 
flood reservoir which you have now, 1 can assure you 
that the result in the increased quantity of water wdl 
not be appreciable at Carlow or further down the nver. 

296. Well, I am sceptical I must say ; I am bound 

to bow to vour superior knowledge, and I am sure ^ „ 

your evidence will be looked upon with the greatest anything at all, it will take probably ten 


interest in the country, but allow me to put_ 
.stopping me where I make an assumption which you 
know cannot be borne out by the fact. ^ I am 
to assume that an inch and a half of rain in tlie 
hours hiis fallen in a district, where it now takes 5 or 
6 days to run off in the present state of the river, say 
120houia ? — That is 1.^ inches of rain over the whole 
district takes 5 or 6 hours. 

297. The one and a half inches of rain which has 
fallen is impounded in this lake, it remains there for 
some time ; then there is a flood and it takes 5 days 
to run off, say 120 lioui-s ; yon make your drainage, 
it is finished and that same inch and a half of rain 
will run off in 20 houi-s, now then I say that it follows 
that for every hour 6 times as much i-ain must riui 
down in the latter instance tlian in the first 1 — I really 


hours to" run off. Then in larger rivers it will 
take two days or two months to run, and in very 
lai't'e rivers, instead of there being a sudden flood, 
there will be a rise as in the Ganges and the 
Mississippi. You will have the effect of the ram 
all the year so compensated that you wOl have 
a cnadual rise instead of a flood. If you have a 
stream on the side of a mountain, and the flood and 
the rain are contempoi-aneous, the flooding ceases 
immediately after the rain, so it won’t make any 


303. But you say that would not affect a large 
riverl — ^No. . . 

SOI. The smaller tributaries coming in would 
affect the large river, which would by that means get 
a more equal volume of water?— That depends also on 


would ask you to kindly put that down on paper science. You cannot generalize these questions. 


.and I wffl give you as well as I can, a reply to it. 305. But they a 
But I think that, without at all intending it, yon ai-e 
assuming a great many matters as to times and 
velocities, and it is very difficult for me to pledge 
myself to an -answer off hand, but kindly give me tbo 
pai-ticulars on paper aud I will do so. 

298. Lord Castletown. — Has any examination 
been made below Cailow or at Carlow to insure the has considered it ; 
fact of there being a sufficient outlet. I entirely bow generally to you " 
to your superior Icnowledge — I may be asking ques- 
tions not aprop<» to the matter, but to my mind 
they do bear on the subject — has any examination 
been made below- Carlow as to the power for bearing 
what I call the increased velocity? — None by me — 

It was not considered necessary to examine beyond tinuous 


questions we must go into, for 
pi-actically the essence of the Commission is what is 
the best means of cairying out this work, and of course 
we natui-ally have to look at what the effect would be. 
I may be asking questions which may seem iirelevant, 
but for information tliey are valuable to us?— Every 
case must be decided by an engineer or. person who 
,nd in an endeavour tD speak 

- — — some of my observations may 

appear to contradict each other. Now, for example, 
the idea is this : — There is a certain district, and the 
rain comes simultaneously on the whole of it, but some 
districts are sd big that it won’t. Now, the condition 
of a maximum flood does not at all depend i,>n con- 
over the whole of it. In the Ban-ow dis- 
of those large districts, if tlie rainfall is 


Athy, but this I say, if there is any apprehension of trict, o 
any damage being done down there, 1 think it would passing frem the lower part of it to the upper part the 
be very proper — without making an absolute survey, drainage would actually prevent an increase of the 
to have a very careful examination made not only to flood. If you drain the lower part, and don’t drainthe 
Carlow, but down to New Boss. upper part, you send down the lower waters before the 
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npper waters have time to come down, and yo\i have 
not so much flood. If, on tlie contrary, you drain the 
upper part, and don’t drain tlie lower, you send down 
ii quantity of water which comes after the flood has 
gone away from tho lower, but then a second ram would 
he very injurious. Tiierefore it is almost impossible to 
explain the difference in each case. 

306. Then I may safely assume that practically the 
result in the Banwv would be from these worlcs tJiat 
you would have an equal volume of water throughout 
the year ? — The works would tend to equalise it. 

307. And that there would not be in summer time 
too small a quantity of water — that it would not be 
lessened to any appreciable extent ? — The summer 
water would not be lessened. For instance, mth re- 


gard to the main Barrow at Athy, tlie design was to- 
uphold theDuke’s weir, but put anumberof sluicesiu 

it that you could take down or put back again, 

308. That in point of fact would create the upper 
portion of the BaiTow a sort of reservoir, so to speak I 
—Yes. 

309. And by i-eason of tliese sluices you would be 
able to utilize the water 1 — Yes. 

310. And. sujiposiug there was a dry summer, and 
you utilized the Duke’s weir as a reservoir, you would 
cut off the supply from the lower pai t? — Oh, no, you 
would never do that. You would keep up a constant 
level — a constant supply. 

Tho Commission adjourned till next day, 


THURSDAY, 25th JUNE, 1885. 

The Commission'met at La Touche’s Bank premises, Castle-street, Dublin. 

Present : — The Right Hon. Heney Brxten, Vice-Chairman (presiding) ; Sir John M'Keelie, K.C.B.,, 
Mr. J. A. Cassidy, Mr. Hassaed, O.E., and Mr. Humphrey Smith. 

Mr. Penny, Secretary, was in attendance. 


Mr. Koberl 
Miiniuiig, C.x. 


Mr. Robert Manning, 

311. Mr. Bkuen. — O n the second page of yom- 
report, Mr. Manning, you say that the area of the 
Brosoa basin discharged about one cubic foot per acre 1 
—Yes. 

312. And is it upon that calculation that you con- 
sider 400,000 cubic feet per minute is the greatest 
ijuantity that may be expected to pass Athy bridge 
per minute 1 — The data upon which I founded that 
quantity of 400,000 cubic feet is derived from my own 
experience in different districts, and one iiLstance was 
that of the Brosna. 

313. Well, how much per acre does that 400,000 
cubic feet per minute represent 1 — One foot, roughly. 
But if you go to another part of my report I thiiik 
you 'vill find I say that after a full consideration of 
all the circumstances, I am of opinion that that 400,000 
cubic feet per minute might be reduced to 350,000, 
but that it is moi-e prudent to take the 400,000. 

314. On the third page — the tables — you give the 
depth in feet? — Yes. 

315. Does that mean the depth from the surface of 
the landl — No, it is the depth from the bottom of the 
river to the flood line. 

316. Sir John M'Keklie, — F rom the bottom of 
the improved river? — Yes, from tlie bottom of the 
improved river to the flood line. 

317. You said the bottom of the river ? — I should 
have said the bottom of the improved river. In fact, 

I state this now, that taking the sections at Athy, I 
prepose that tliere shall be a bottom width of 160 
feet, side slopes one to one, that the depth at greatest 
flood should be 9 feet 6 inches, and that the gradient 
should be fifteen inches per mile, which dimensions yon 
will find would discharge a quantity of 411,000 cubic 
feet in a mimrte. 

318. Mr. Bbuen. — I n a former report, dated 
August, 1884, you have given the mileage of the 
different branches of the new cuts that are to be made, 
but I don’t see that that is given in your last report 
dated 15th June, 1885, Are we to consider that the 
mileage given in the report of 1884 is what will be 
under the works proposed? — Yes. I have given the 
mileage in my primary report as the length of tlie 
Bairew from its source to be forty-seven mOes, and I 
think I give the length of the Figile to its jimction 
with the BaiTOw at nineteen miles. But though the 
length of the Barrow from its aom’ce to Athy is forty- 
seven miles, the works won’t be carried on for more 
than forty miles, which I think you will see in my 
primary report. 


C.E., fiu'ther examined. 

319. Then, we may take it that the main rivor will' 
be sunk for 40 miles in length, the tributaries 178 
miles, and drains 112? — As nearly as possible. 

320. Those original figures stand good? — Yes, those 
stand good, except in one or two cases in which, pi-o- 
bably, 1 have taken in more length on the original 
report than, after examination with Mr. Fitzgerald, I 
thought It necessary to give j on. There are one or- 
two instances of that kind, but they are very trivial 
and make no appreciable difference either in the cost 
or length. 

Mr. Bruen. — ^These are the only questions that 
occur to me at the present time to ask you. 

321. The Witness . — Before I leave you, Mr. Bnien, 
you were kind enough to give me some questions yester- 
day, and one was: — “Assuming that one inch and a 
half of rain has fallen in 24 hours throughout the 
catchment basin in its present unimproved state, and 
with all the obstructions existing in the river to.iiay, 
and that it takes 120 hours to lun off, and assuming 
that your works are carried out, and in consequence, 
the one and a half inches of rain in the 24 hours is run 
off in 20 hours, will not the result be six times as 
much water per minute.” If I accept these assum^i- 
tions, the conclusion is manifest — if you disdiaige 
the same quantity of water in one-sixth the time, you 
will be discharging, in each moment, six times the 
quaiuity of water originally discharged. There is no- 
doubt at all about that, but I doubt the assumptions — 
at least, I don’t doubt them, but I am sure tlie assump- 
tions are not consistent with my experience of such 
matters. First of all you a^umed that a fall of .an 
inch and a half of rain in 24 hours will be run off in 
20 hours — that is a complete impossibility ; in fact, 
according to that, it would rim off quicker than it fell. 
That could not be so. Then, if we consider that 
practically, in regard to drainage, the whole quantity 
of water during the year is not much increased by the 
drainage, it will be mei'ely a question of evaporation 
which 18 necessai'y to be dealt with in water supplj', 
and, of course, the actual quantity of water you liave 
to drink ; but, practically you may take it, as pro- 
bably, Mr. Hassard will tell you, that there will be no 
difference after the drainage in the total quantity of 
water. Then, if that volume of water is discharged 
six times as fast as now, it would follow frem tliat, 
that you would discharge the whole floods of the 
Barrow in two months out of the twelve, and there 
would be none for the o1her ten months. I dont 
think that is what you meant, however. The difficulty 
is during flood time, and if you do that, then what 
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•vvoukl be the consequences 1 I liave stated that the escaped your attention, Mr. Maiming — the Owenasa, June 25, 18M. 

<Uscharge of the Ban-ow -will be 400,000 cubic feet per isn’t that a very quick flowing stream down half-way 

minute, and you may take that to be very likely what to Oarlow, before the upper part of the Tiiogue is 5\ianning, c.b. 

it is— from 350,000 to 400,000 ; but we wDl take it come to? — Tt is no doubt, but I could not give a more 

at even less, say 300,000 ; now, if you sent that down specific answer without going into the question care- 

six times quicker, we would have, instead of 300,000, fully — as to the land and all the circumstances. 

1 800 000 cubic feet per minute, which is mucli greater 323. I know from personal observation that that is 
than the present discharge of tlieriverShannon.amuch the case — that it is down at present generally a day 

lai'"ev river than the BaiTow. And, I may state now or a day and a half before the upper floods come 

distinctly as a matter of fact, that if the Barrow pro- do-vvn, because the upper flood oi the Barrow comes 

prietors got an unlimited amount of money, and had through a very circuitous district, and with not at all the 
perfect free will to execute any works of any magni- same fall asthere is down the Owenass; and the Tiiogue 
tude they liked, it would, in my opinion, be a perfect also comes through a level jm-t of the country, so that 

impossibility that they could discharge that quantity, the flow of the Owenass would be discharged com- 

er anything like that quantity. I don’t like to make pletely before the other waters came down 1 — Yes, 
such statements as these without having properly and in consequence of that part of the country being 
considered the matter, and last night I took the trouble so steep instead of calculating one foot pei' acre per 
•of froiuc' over the data as given by you and accepted minute, I have taken for the upper part of the sti'eams 
it. ° I went further and supposed that that 1-^ indies imder Slieve Bloom, no less a quantity than 3 feet or 
of rain would have simultaneous effect on all the three times the quantity I have put down for tlie 
tributaries, and I found that if we admit such a pro- river Barrow itself. 

position as that, the effect of the drainage would be 324. Mr. Bhuen, — A nd is that increased discharge 
i)Vobably to increase the discharge at Atliy to about from these upper lands taken into calculation in 
•50 per cent, and probably tlie increased discharge at estimating the 400,000 feet per minute 1 — Certainly, 
the junction of the Nore to about 28 per cent. ; but It is a most extraordinary tiling. I have seen it over 
that is on the assumption that the effects of the and over again and it puzded me very mudi in my 
inches of rainfall wei-e felt simultaneously at Athy, early days— I was wondering where all the watere 
and that every i-iver sends its water from the remote went to. Suppose you had 1,000 acres of land 
part of the catchment area in the same time as the , discharging at the rate of 3 feet per minute ; 
tributaries near it. Now, as to the velocity — we take another 500 acres discharging at one ; and a third, 500 
forty-seven miles as the length from the top of the acres discharging at 7, you would imagine by 
Barrew to Athy, and I don’t think any engineer would making a rule of three sum that the whole of that 
like to send water at a greater velocity than about 2^ quantity would be sent down to the discharging point 
miles an hour — we have been usually in the habit of together ; not at all — they won’t arrive at the same 
sending water at a velocity of about 200 feet in a time and they won’t all have their maximum at the 
minute. I have in the Barrow proposed to send the discharging point together. 

maximum at four feet in a second. If you take the 325. Sir John ^I'Kerlie. — W ould not all that de- 
nuantity of water flowing from the top of the Barrow jiend upon the duration of the rainfall? — Greatly. 
forfoity-sevenmiles,andsenditattherateoft]ireemiles 326. In fact the whole question depends upon the 
per hour, it will take nineteen hours to send that water degree of saturation of the lands and the duration of 
down to Athy. Every other portion of the district the rainfall? — Not only that, but also upon the size 
will be sending it in proportion to its distance from and shape of the catchment and the nature of the 
its starting point, and they will not all arrive together catchment. 

it is impossible that you can calculate upon a 327. But these are the main points ? — Yes. 

simultaneous anival of the water from all parts of Mr. Hassard, C.E.— Does any record exist of the 

the district at any discharging point you could name, maximum discharge of the river now at Athy — in its 
However, on the other hand it is perfectly true that present condition ? — Not that I am aware of. 
lifter long continued 2-ain — after difl'erent distributions 328. Tliere is a mill at Athy — a millowner s weir ? 

of rain you will have a second flood occurring in the — Yes. 

lower part of the district meeting tlie flood that has 329. Would it be possible, do you think, to get any 
taken some nineteen or twenty hours to arrive at approximate information upon that subject ? — I do not 
Athy, and so the two meeting together, in that case think that it wculd. I have had a good deal of ex- 
there will be a simultaneous discharge, so to speak, perience myself in the measuring of flood dischai'ges, 
Icanonlysay, with regard to that, that that is one of and if I were down at the Barrow to-morrow, and had 
those experiences that only occur once in twenty or a section of that Aveir, and that there was a flood 
thirty yearn— it may occur, but if it did, Ihaveguarded going over it, I would find very great difficulty in 
myself against it. If such a thing did occur I have keeping any record of the quantity of Avater passing 
now to state my deliberate opinion that no works you over. _ , - n -i.t • • 

could put in the Barrow would have the slightest effect 330. Wliy— -is it not a level weir?--No, it is not 
in the dischai^e, more than at present. Because, the level ; it is oblique to the channd, and I believe there 
excavations, or whatever you can afford to do in the would be back Avater in one of these huge lioocU. 

Barrew, are such a trivial matter that the lands Avould 331. Which would drown theAveir in tact . Which 
be flooded long before, and the discharge would go on would clroAvn the weir. I have occasionally made 
whether there was a river there or not, in fact. I observations of the kind, but I have alAvays checked 
should also mention that the real measure of tlie in- them by some other means, sium as the discharge 
crease of the discharge by relief of lands is the quantity through a bridge, aud even taking the chscharge 
of lands that are relieved and the depth at which the tlirough a bridge, you aviII tmd it very difhcult to 
wati;r flows over them. In fact, to go to the very come to an accurate result Avitliout very complete 
opposite side of the question, I now tell you theo- observation, and very accurate sections, 
retically that the drainage of one single acre of land 332. I know that well, but any information of the 
in a catchment may cause an increase of the quantity bind Avoukl be very useful, n we could get it . 1 

of water discharged at the discharging point, and the think that as far as that is concerned we have very 
whole question is one of degree — will tliat he the one- good information, approximately irom other data, 
millionth part of an inch or aviII it be tAvo inches or 333. It would give us the capacity of the river, 
what? below the points where this mam drainage would 

Mr. Bruen,— T hanks for the fulness with which cease?— I think that any observation of the quantity 
yon have answered my question, but of course tliat of water, by measurement or calculation, on any part 
very fulness prevents my being able to take in the of the Barrow now, would be very clilhcult oi 
whole until I see it in print. accomplishment ; the sections are not uniform. 

322. Mr. Smith.— T here is one thing which 1 think 334. But, if there is any weir at all in^ tolerably 
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goctd state of repair, that we could get the approx- 
imate quantity of water passing over, it would give 
us a very good idea of the discharge ? — It would, but 
I should prefer going on other data altogether. If I 
knew the calculations made in a place where the 
natural conditions do not much vary, I would take 
my data from that particular case, and not from any 
theoretical calculations. Now, we have that in the 
river Brosna, which is a very instmctive case. That 
river was drained some thirty-five years ago ; and in 
the year 1851 the engineer in charge of it reported 
that he had partially executed the works, and that he 
had drained about 8,747 acres. 

335. What is the whole drainagel — ^The total 
drainage when completely finislied, was 11,998 acres. 

336. Is that the whole of the drainagel — Yes; 
that is the whole of the drainage when it was com- 
pleted. 

337. I thought it was a larger undertaking than 
that! — No; that was all. Well, in that year, 1851, 
there was a very great rainfall, and not only a great 
rainfall, but the quantity of rain in a short time was 
very great He observed then that the discharge from 

285.000 acres was 267,477 cubic feet in the minute. 

338. From 285,000 acres — then that is the drain- 
age areal — No, that is the area of the catchment. 

339. And the 11,998 acres is the area of the im- 
proved lands 1 — Yes, I mentioned the ai'ea of the im- 
proved lands to show you what the consequences 
would be if you increased that area of 8,747 to 11,998, 
that would be the increase after takbig away the reser- 
voir, so to speak. That discharge amounted to of 
a cubic foot per minute 

340. And have you any record of the rainfall 1 — 
The rainfall was 30-46. 

341. That is the year’s rainfall ? — I have the rain- 
fall here 

842. I mean the rainfall previous to that particular 
flood? — Yes, I have it here. 

343. That was in 1851,1 think yon said? — Yes 
(after examining papers), I find I have not that record 
here. I think it was an inch and a half rainfall, but 
I can give that particularly, and I will send it in to 
Mr, Penny. Weil, the next gi-eatest flood that 
occurred in the Brosna was the very next year which 
gave a discharge of 238,000 cubic feet in the n.inute, 
and the next flood tliat occurred was the great flood 
of 1877, the results of which, in the Bann drainage, I 
have given in my report. Tliat was a wonderfully 
great flood, and very generally felt. . 

344. That is the Lough Neagh drainage ? — ^Yes. 
We find that though 39-90 inches of rain fell in the 
year, the maximum qirantity of water discharged was 

230.000 cubic feet per minute, whicli is as against 

267.000 cubic feet a few years before. 

343. Did they take into consideration, when making 
that calculation, the water dammed up in tlie lake —in 
Lough Neagh?-— I gave no quantity for Lough Neagh. 

346. I thought you gave 230,000 cubic feet per 
minute as the maximum discharge there in 1877 ? — 
No, I am dealing with the discharge of the Brosna 
river all through. The next great flood gave a dis- 
charge of 206,000 cubic feet per minute, and that 
occurred in 1876. 

347. Mr. Bruen. — That k in tlie Brosna, still?— 
Yes. There have been daily observations made in 
that river, and for thirty years there never has been 
such a flood as I have mentioned ; so that clearly 
shows you that when the works were only partially 
done in the year 1851, you had a greater discharge 
than ever since they have been totally completed, and 
an additional quantity of lands relieved. Now, the 
ares of the Brosna basin being 285,000 acres, and the 
area of the Barrow basin being 407,700 acres, the 
discharge of the Barrow shoiJd be somewhat less, 
being the larger district, than that of the Bi-osna ; but 
I have taken it a little over the maximum flood that 
was ever observed on the Brosna, and though 1 take 
this, for the different reasons I explained to tlie Com- 
mission yesterday, I say it is very likely that the dis- 


charge wOl not be more than 350,000 cubic feet per- 
minute. If it was a matter of money, not to stop the 
di-aiuage from going on, I would not object to take 
the discharge of the Barrow district at Athy at 300,009 
cubic feet per minute, that is, if it was a question of 
whether the works would go oi> or not. I would say, 
take it at 300,000 cubic feet per minute, but remember 
what I told you of these extraordinary floods. 

348. Mr. Hassard. o.e. — One cubic foot per acre 
per minute is equal to -40 of an inch of rain flowing 
ofl' all the gi-ounclin24 hours? — The way T have taken 
it is this — that 4 inches of rain will give you 10 cubic 
feet per acre per minute for 24 hours, which is very 
nearly equivalent to what you say. 

349. The velocity of the water at Athy — calculating 
upon your figures of width and depth of channel, with 
slopes one to one, I made 240 feet per minute ?—Pi-o- 
bably, I said that I endeavoured to make the whole of' 
it 4 feet jier second. 

350. You have the slopes one to one 1 — I have- 
made the slopes one to one, but it does not make much 
difference in tlie discharge, after all. 

351. No, but it would make considerable difference 
as regards maintenance? — As regards maintenance, it- 
might a little, but the gi-eater portion of the channel 
from Athy to Bert is rock. 

352. Then, in rook, it would not signify so much,, 
but in ordinary pi-aotice, my experience is, tliat much 
steeper slopes than two to one ai-e not at all safe 1 — I 
have found in my experience, that slopes of one to one 
did stand, and in other cases that a slope of two to oue 
would not stand. These are matters of detail which 
must be looked to carefully by the engineer who has 
chai-ge of the works. 

353. I know that in the Rathangau district the 
slopes were set at one to one by my predecessor, and 
we had to alter them ? — But what was the velocity 
there, might I ask 1 

354. It was not so gi-eat as you have here 1 — I doubt 
that very much. 

356. No, it was not, indeed. I would certainly 
say — make your channel wider and your slopes less 
steep ? — So, Sir John M‘Kerlie said yesterday, and I 
agreed with liim ; but as I have already observed, that 
is a matter of detail that would, probably, require to- 
be looked into for evei-y three or four mDea 

356. Exceptional storms might occur, for instance, 
in this way : — Supposing that the drainage was divided 
into two districts, upper and lower; it takes about 
16 hours for the water to run, at three miles an hour, 
from the upper end to the lower, then it would take 
about eight hours for it to get down aboiit half-way, 
supi>osing it flowed wiuh equal velocity the whole dis- 
tance ?— Yes. 

357. You might have at the i-ate of inches of 
rain running off the ground for the whole of the area 
in the fii-st instance, and the lower half would have 
gone ? — Partially, it would ha’^e gone. 

358. I mean partially — but then if a second storm 
came on you w-ould have the whole quantity — what 
comes from the lower portion would meet what is com- 
ing dowu from the upper? — I have stated in my direct 
evidence to the Chairman, pretty much what you say 
now. I don’t like to pin myself to saying the whole 
quantity coming down, but I stated that any works 
you can execute on the Barrow will not have the 
slightest effect on that. 

359. No doubt these rare and exceptional storms 
do occur at long intervals of time, and, generally speak- 
ing, I agree with you that it is not worth while 
making the works to meet a case of the kind ? — Not 
only that, but suppose you have a flood down a street, 
first of all it will be carried, down in the water 
tables and keep your street di-y, but suppose you 
send that flood down quicker, and supposing you 
have a flood two or three feet deep, what will it care 
about your water tables — it will not make an 
infinitesimal difference in the quantity to be dis- 
charged, The fact is that in the unimproved disi ricts 
floods will go on until you fill up your reservoir area 
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and •when after that a second 0ood comes on, it is dis- 
charged as quick as it goes. 

360. Your iiDi.-oundiug spaces all being filled? — 
Yes • and if the " flood does not rise further it -will 
probably continue for a day or two, and during that 
time we will have the maximum disohai'ge, whether 
the river is improved or not. 

361. There exists, I know— and I asked you to bring 
the book for the iafonnation of the Commission — 
there are in reports on the Shannon 'drainage several 
instances in which drainage ai-eas are quoted, and the 
maximum discharges given. Some of these cases I 
know to be verj- similar to the Barrow, and I think it 
mi"ht be satisfactory to mention them ? — I have the 
book here, and will quote some of these cases to which 
you refer. 

362. Mr. Broen. — Mr. Manning mentioned the 
case of the Shannon at one of our former sittings as 
an example of what might occur in this ease, and I 
asked him to consider whether there was not this 
variation in the Shannon— that there were large lakes 
down its course which act as compensating reservoir's, 
and that in the case of the Barrow there were not 
such. 

The Witness. — Yea, and I quite agi-eed with 
you that as far as the lakes were eoncei'ned that would 
make a difference ; but, to return to that Biusna river 
nf’ain — on which 1 in fact ground a gi'eat deal of wliat 
I^say — what do we find ? The Brosna is a tributary 
of the Shannon at Sliannon Bridge, and comes into the 
Shannon at a place where there is no reservoir — in 
fact there are weim at both ends of it, and the gauges 
show that there is no material change upon the height 
of the water. Mr. Hassard has asked me to give some 
of the discharges of rivers within and contiguous to 
the basin of the Sliannon. There is the "Wondford 
river ; the area is 101,455 acres, and the discharge per 
acre per minute was 1-12. That was ascertained by 
actual measurement. It drains the southern slopes of 
+he mountains east of Lough Allen. 

363. Mr. Hassard. — There are one or two small 
lakes there, but only very small ones, and then, to 
counterbalance that, the stream is a very rapid one, 
flowing from about 2,200 feet above the sea, and 
coming do-wn with very great velocity .- 

Sir John M'Keelie. — It is a very small district, 
though. 

Mr. Hassard. — Oh, 100,000 acres. 

864. The Witness. — One-foui-tli the size of the 
BaiTOW. 

365. Mr. Hassard. — Now will you give us the 
Upper Erne district adjoining (hat ?--The Upper Erne 
is 309,000 acres, and the discharge ascertained from 
actual measurement was 0'88. Anotlier river, the 

Inny the area of the rain basin is 231,116 acres, 

and the discharge is 0'88 cubic feet per aci-e per 
minute. 

366. There are some lakes upon thiit drainage 
work?— Yes — there ai-e lakes upon it. 

367. Sir John M'Kerlie. — And that I fancy is 
only the old district? — Yes, that is the old district. 

368. But then there is the new district — the upper 
district from about Lough Erne? — Yes, that district 
of the Inny which we now speak of refei's to matters 
before the improvement of tlie upper Inny, or making 
those lakes into compensating reservoirs and draining 
n large portion of the lands in the other district. In 
fact the que.stion of compensating by a reservoir or by 
an extended catchment, is a verj" extensive one indeed. 
In France they have paid very particular attention to 
this entire subject. I have seen a flood on the Seine 
which rose 1 C feel over the ordinary level of the river, 
and 10 or 12 miles above Paris the whole country was 
one sea. In France blie control of the watershed is 
under Government, and for a number of yeai-s they 
have had observations made on every stream in that 
watershed with bench marks along, so tliat they are 
able now to actually telegraph a flood — when it will 
come at different points of the river, and not only 
that, but the height of that flood and the time it will 


arrive at. So particular were they and so anxious to 
improve the drainage areas of the Seine, the Marne jjir. Robert 
and the Yonne, they got a commission appointed to Manning, c.b. 
propose a control of the floods by the erection of com- 
pensating reservoirs. The engineer made what they 
term a prelimin- 

ary report, — and the resolution they came to was that 
the enormous amount of money required, to be pro- 
ductive of the slightest good, put the thing out of the 
question, and that even if that money was expimded, it 
would not have the slightest effect down the river im- 
mediately above Paris. So that tlie whole question of 
the effects on the co-efficient of the rainfall in a large 
district, is a subject that cannot be generalized — 
you must go to every particular district and do as 
well as you can with it, according to yo\ir knowledge. 

In India they have done the same thing. I have 
recently been investigating tlie co-efficient K as they 
call it, of the proportional discharge of a river during 
floods, and to tell you the truth, I tliink there is a 
great deal more knowledge required before they can get 
an accurate co-efficient. I have been working at it, 

I suppose 25 years myself, and I have got a little way 
on, but have j'et a great deal to learn. W ell some 
other districts here — shall I mention them ? 

Sir John M'Kerlie. — Mr. Hassard, are you satis- 
fied, may I ask, with the amount of the discharge of 
tlie river provided for by Mr. Manning? 

Mr. Hassard. — Well, I would like to see the locality 
for myself before answering that question. 

369. The Witness. — I can give you forty, fifty, or 
one hundred other cases of river discharges. I sup- 
pose I need only give you the drainage areas and the 
discharges --I need not mention their names. 

370. Mr. Hassard. — Oh, if you give them at all, 
you had better' mention the names, because it may 
affect the question vei'y materially — the locality?— 

Very well : there is the Lough Saleen district, drainage 
area 2,625 acres, co-efficient 1-05. 

371. Lough Saleen — where is that? — In the county 
Mayo. The Dunmoran district, which is in the county 
Sligo, and one of those that I reported on myself, and 
made the surveys; dramage area 3,200 aci'es, dis- 
charge 3'60. 

372. I don’t think these small ones are of much 
importance ; if the dmiiiage area was steep, and the 
area small, the discharge would be very large as com- 
pai-ed with the Barrow district? — Very well, we will 
pass to the largest ones. Ballinamore and Bally- 
connell district, 90,000 acres; co-efficient 1'12. Then 
thei-e is the Fergus district in the county Clare, 

104,960 acres; discharge 0-76. 

373. Sir John M'Kerlie. — That is a very peculiar 
district you know ; not only has it lakes, but there is 
a great deal of rmderground discharge?— Yes, a great 
deal. 

374. Tiiere is a great deal of subteiTaneous discharge 
there, so that really tliat affords no example at all? — 

Yes, I was there last -week, and I can quite confirm 
what you say. I have seen rivei-s emerging out of 
these swallow-holes, and then disappear again. Then we 
have the Boyne district, 304,139 acres, and a discharge 
of 0-50. 

Sir John M'Kerlie. — That is a very fair example 
for comparison. 

375. The Witness. — Next I see Loughs Oughter 
and Gowna, counties Cavan and Lon^ord, in the 
western district; 309,000 acres, and discharge 0-83. 

Then the Lough Corrib district, county Galway; 

780,000 acres, with a discharge of 0-89. 

376. Mr. Brubn.— But they have got a large reser- 
voir tliere too ? — Yes. The area of the Lough Erne 
district is 974,000 acres, and the discharge is 0-67 ; 
and the particular's of Lough Neagh district I have 
already given. 

377. Sir- John M'Kerlie. — Those figures ai-e nol 
derived from your own calculation — they are from old 
records I take it?— Yes, they all appeared in Mr. 

Mulvany’s evidence before the Lords in 1852. 

378. Then would it not be better to give Lough 
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Neagli as stated in these records, also? — Yes; the 
area was at that time, 411,520 acres, and the co- 
efftcient 0'51. I have given the particulars; I don’t 
know whether they are the same in the repoid; I sub- 
mitted to the Commission. 

Sir John M‘Kerlie. — I t probably varies very 
much — it probably does a good deal at least. 

379. Mr. Bruen. — A re those figures the maximum? 
— Those are the maximum discharges observed. 

380. And during what period or length of time wei-e 
the observations carried on? — It varies. During the 
time that the ai-terial drainage of Ireland was being 
carried out numerous observations were made, and in 
the year 1852 these were the maximum results ob- 
served in each of tlie districts I have named. 

Mr. Hassard. — 1852 was a very wet year? 

Sir John M‘Kerlie. — T he greatest flood thet 
occurred in Ireland — known at all events during, the 
present century — was in January, 1853. 

381. The Witness . — There was anodier in 1861. • 

Sii- John M'Keelie, — B ut the largest flood re- 
corded at all events was that of January, 1853. 

3Ir. Hassaed. — A t Manchester in 1851 they had 
6^ inches of rainfall in five days — at Woodbead. 
Near Dublin, about two years ago, in the Dodder 
valley, where the Rathmines waterworks are, we had 
3‘19 inches of rainfall in eighteen hour.s. 

382. The Witness. — Mr. Symons, the recorder of 
rainfall, whom we all know, has, after a number of 
years’ experience, stated his oj)inion that engineei-s 
must sooner or later make tip their minds to deal witli 
ii maximum rsiinfall of fom- inches in the day. From 
all his expeiience throughout the kingdom he says yon 
will have sooner or later to deal -with three to four 
inches of rainfall a day. 

Mr. Hassard. — Y oumayhavethatinaverysmallarea, 
but such a rainfall over a large area is quite unheaixl of. 

383. The Witness . — When I was designing work in 
the county Sligo in 1847 I took care to ascertain the 
^juantity of rainfall firet from Sir. Cooper’s 
astronomer there, and as I now remember the figures 
it was over two inches. I went from that to the county 
Leitrim, and Mr. Tottenham had a rain gauge up in 
that part of the county, and he told me that it regis- 
tered 3 inches, and that the gauge being open at the top, 
the rain splashed out on the floor, and he did not know 
how much more fell. That was in the year 1847 ; and 
it was such experience as that that made me provide 
for a discharge of three feet and a half per acre in 
these western districts, and you will see by my report 
that I was perfectly right in that. 

384. Mr. Hassard. — I n the upper portions of this 
district I believe you have taken in some cases three 
feet per acre per minute ? — I have. 

Sir JofiN M'Kerlie. — W ill you toll us, Mr. 
Hassard, whether you think sufficient provision has 
been made, for the discharge in Mr. Manning’s estimate 1 

385. Mr. Hassaed. — A s far as I can form an 
•opinion at present I think the channel provided fay Mr. 
Manning would suffice. 

386. The Witness . — In looking over those channels 
that I have provided, Mr. Hassard, you will find in 
some cases that I have )irovided a larger channel than, 
may seem warranted by the data I have given, but 
the question there is one of velocity. 

Mr. Hassaed. — I would rather myself make the 
channels a little larger and the velocity a little less, 
because I tbink anything over 300 feet per minute a 
rather dangerous velociiy. You may have a little less 
velocity, but it will be less destructive and would be 
less expensive. 

Mr. Bruen. — H ave you comjfletely gone over the 
ground you would like to go over, Mr. Hassard, with 
the witness? 

Mr. Hassard. — I think so, I would ju.st like to see 
the district and the rivers before I form any more 
definite opinion. 

•386. .Mr. Bruen. — (T o witness) — Isthereoneuni- 
formformulaof calculation which governsallthese figures 
and results of the difi'erent drainage districts which you 


have quoted for us? — Those cannot be called caleiiia- 
tions, they are more observations. The first step is 
to ascertain the limits of the watershed and area of 
the land which contributes water to the river ; tliat is 
ascertained by a careful examination, if neeessaiy, on 
the ground with the Ordnance map and levels marked 
upon that map. Yon then by that means obtain — in 
this case — the 400,000 acres that I speak of as the 
catchment of the Barrow, and you have thus to start 
witli a known dimension of river catchment and n 
knoivn form. You can then calculate theoretically the 
quantity of water that that will dischai-ge or is actually 
discharging at the time ; or if you have not that, you cau 
have actual observation of the velocity by floats, and 
frequently you have a check upon all this by compar- 
ing the diocliavge as going through an open channel, 
with the ai3i./harge flowing over a weir in the same 
channel, to measure which there are tecliiiical methods 
of calculation, but tlie results obtaiuixl in all these 
cases may be given as observations of actual facts 
within the capability and cleverness of the man who 
makes the observations. 

387. Partly by theoretical calculation of the urea of 
rainfall and partly by the observation of floats, 
worked ou the water at a point of discharge? — Either 
way will do. 

388. But you cannot tell us which of these means 
of calculation or means of observation were adopted 
in the instances tluvt you have given us ? — No, I cannot. 

Sir John M'Keelie. — I think mos8 of these obser- 
vations were from the discharge through bridges. 

389. Tlie Witness. — Whenever an engineer can get 
at a weir of known dimensions and height it is the best 
means, in my mind, of gauging the quantity of water, 
A bridge is another good means, if you are moderately 
well skilled in hydraulics j but it is not so easy a 
matter as most peo]>le think, to go to a bridge and tell 
the quantity of water going through it. It must be 
done with very great care and nicety. 

Sir John M'Keelie. — Yes it must, but I know for 
instance in the case of the Bi-osna river the discharge 
was calculated at Ealiaseen bridge, which was a very 
complete bridge with very complete sections. 

390. The Wit7iess . — ^That may be so, but I am 
aware that in that district there was a large cutting — 
a very well executeil rock cutting, the dimensions of 
which were known, and gauges were put up so as to 
tell the actual height of water and the fall, and they 
calculated the discliarge from the usual formula. As 
Sir John M'Kerlie says, they may have checked that 
— probably they did, though I don’t know that as a 
matter of fact — by the discharge through a neighbour- 
ing bridge. 

391. Mr. Bruen. — The difficulty, it appears to me, 
in such a case is that unless you have the means of 
perfect calculation, you must be thrown back to a 
large extent on e.stimating rather than calculation ? — 
These things are done with far more accuracy, 
as far as the subject will permit of, than you 
have any idea of. I may mention the very' last 
case — Mr. Bateman, who is a past President of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers, w:is engaged to make 
a survey of the great South American river, the 
Parana, and lie sent out Mr, Levey, who has published 
a book on hydraulics of great rivers. That gentle- 
man observed the velocities across that river ; he 
ascertained tho mean velocity, and he did wliat was 
more — a very difficult thing to perforin — he surveyed 
the surface inclination of that enormous river, and 
found it to be part of an inch in a mile. That 
seems to be very close work. But ftvithin the last 
month I took the data which he gave, and from pure 
theory, I found that the fall I would have calculated 
as the theoi-etical one, would have just differed from 
Mr. Levey’s fall by one eiglith of an inch per mile — a 
quantity which could not be observed. 

392. In your calculations do you take the velocity 
of water on the bottom to be the same as the velocity 
of the water on the surface?— Oh, certainly not; tho 
mean velocity is wliat we take. All the Xs and Ys 
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tliat puzzle a person so much iu these hydraulic 
foi-mulse, have been, a number of years ago, given to 
the English public in general terms by Mr. Tredgold, 
and his statement is this — “ that the velocity of the 
surface of a river is very nearly a mean proportional 
between the fall in two miles and the mean hydraulic 
depth, and the mean velocity of the whole flowing 
water is still more nearly nine-tenths of that propor- 
tional.” These are, in general terms, the fm-mula 
which we have been in the habit of using, and I 
mentioned the matter in my rej)ort. 

393. Sir John M'Keelie. — G oing back to the 
general question — at the foot of the district — at the 
outfall of the disti-ict there is a weir, at Athy 1 — Yes. 

394. Do you propose to lower that, or to remove it, 
or what '! — What I propose to do with the weir at 
Athy is this — to construct, if necessary, a set of sluices 
in it that would be tantamount to removing it al- 
together, and if the miller then likes to take a reason- 
able compensation for his mill ; that it is a matter 
of public policy, and that it wOl do him no harm to 
destroy it, there will be no objection to paying him a 
money compensation ; but I have put into my esti- 
mate a sum of money which rendeiu me wholly in- 
dependent of the miller altogether. 

395. Which will cover it under any circumstances? 
— Under any circumstances. 

396. The putting in sluices will not be injurious to 
tlie drainage of tlie river— the discliarge from the new 
cuts? — No; the area of tlie sluices will he equal to 
the area of the channel. 

397. But then, that of couree entails t.he necessity 
of having a superintendent at the sluices — an annual 
cost ? — Yes. 

398. Mr. Hassaed. — I s that Mr. Hannan’s mill 
tliat yon speak of ?— Yes. It is a very fine building, 
and was useful in its time, but the waterpower of the 
mOl is not good. 

399. Sir John M'Keelie. — A re there other mills? 
—There are a few mills. I have tlie particulai-s of all 
the mills, but there are only one or two iu which a 
trifling business is carried on. There are some tiifling 
mills about Mouiitmellick, and there is a factory there; 
hut these mills would be dealt with by adapting them 
to the new state of things, without injuring them. 

400. There is a great esetent of bog in the upper 
part of the district upon these two tributaries, the 
Philipstown tributary and the Cushina? — There is a 
good deal of bog there, and a great deal of poor, 
flooded callow land up the Cushina river, aud in fact, 
a lai'ge ))ortion of it embanked. 

401. But, however, a great poriion of it is bog; 
is not it a vast extent of bog, part, in fact, of the Bog 
of Allen 1 — Yes. 

402. And will not the effect of the works be to 
considerably lower the level of the water adjoining 
these bogs? — Yes. 

403. The working of the bogs is dependent upon 
the level of the water? — Yes. 

404. Aud will not the lowering of the water 
through the works render possible the excavating or 
cutting out of the bogs to a considerably greater 
depth ? — Certainly. 

405. Perhaps the matter does not properly belong 
to your department ; but would not that appear to be 
conferring a very considerable additional value upon 
those bogs, supposing even they are of little value 

now? Yes. But tlie question will become a very 

perplexing one in some years, in this way — that after 
they have cut the level of the bog clown they will 
complain that the, drainage has failed, forgetting that 
they have lowered the level at which we originally 
started. I have known various cases in which peiaons 
have complaited, where really it has occurred from 
cutting away bog — for instance, in tbe Lough Neagh 
district that occurred. 

406. The result, at least, is dependent upon tlie 
demand for tori? — Yes. 

407. And with such a vast extent of bog it would 
be a very long time before it is required, but the time 


may come when it will be more valuable, I believe? — 
Yes. 

Sir John M'Keelie. — The reason I ask the ques- 
tion is, that a great deal of that bog was taken in by 
former valuators — isn’t that so Mr. Penny ? 

Mr. Fenvny. — Yes ; the bogs were surveyed, but no 
valuation was made. 

Sir John M'Keelie. — But surely there was a 
certain amount charged upon them? 

Mr. Penny . — There were low margins of the bogs 
which it was intended to charge. 

Mr. Hassard. — The area that Mr. Fitzgerald gives 
now is certainly less than I have seen in former 
reports. 

Sir John M'Keelie. — That is what causes the 
difference, some bogs ai'e struck out. Tliese bogs hold 
a good deal of water, they take some time to fill up, 
or become thoroughly saturated, and in that way act 
to a great extent as compensating resei-voirs. They 
give off the water slowly too. 

Mr. Haesaed. — They are sponges, in fact. Mr. 
Fitzgerald gives tbe area as 45,641 acres flooded ami 
injured lands, and according to my recollection there 
was considerably more than that formerly. 

408. The Wit-nees. — If you look at my primary 
report, you will find that I made a rough guess of it 
at 50,000 acres. 

409. Have you that passage in your report ? — Yes, 
here it is — “ being anxious, however, to furnish all 
the information 1 can, I have examined a survey, 
previously completed, more than thirty yeara ago, and 
I think I cannot be wrong in estimating the total area 
to be drained at 50,000 acres, and the annual increase 
in value of the lands, if so improved, at £17,000.” 

Mr. Hassaed. — And here is a report in which I 
have it given at 52,000 acres. 

410. The Witness. — That is a repoi-t of Mr. Bower’s 
I think. 

Mr. Hassaed. — Yes, and he pmts it at 52,000 acres. 

Mr. Penny. — That was the estimated ai-ea prior to 
the Eathangan drainage being earned out, though. 

411. Mr. Bhden. — Mr. Manning, I should like to 
ask you whether you have in, any ease provided for 
the necessity of concreting the banks of the river in 
any places where there is sand and gravel ? — No, I have 
made no such provision. 

Mr. Hassard. — From my experience of the ad,join- 
ing district, the Kathangan district, where there were 
those callows, which you might compare with silt and 
sand, and gravel slopes of one to one, were not suffi- 
cient at all. They would requii-e to be mucli flatter, 
and would probably require protection as well 

Mr. Beuen. — It is certainly within my experience 
of tlie little works that have been done on the Lerr, 
that they had to concrete the banks there for tvvo or 
three miles. 

Mr. Hassaed. — T did that, and when they were 
objected to I told Mr. Hamilton, the Duke of 
Leinster’s agent, that the inclinations were so steep 
that the slopes of one to one provided would be totally 
inadequate to resist the floods. They were afraid to 
incur any further ex{*use at the time, but tlie result 
was they had to cany out tliat ennereting protec- 
tion for a great distance aftei-wards. 

Mr. Breen. — I s there no fear that in some part of 
the Barrow’s course the same difficulty may arise and 
the same failure ? 

412. The Witness. — No doubt, but I have not gone 
o\'er cveiy portion of the river’s course to see whei'e 
that difficulty would arise. But no doubt you will 
have difficulty with the banks in many places. The 
estimate, however, so far as I know, will provide for 
all contingencies. 

413. Mr. Hassard. — You have a sufficient sum 
down for contingencies to cover all that? — Yes. I 
think I put in 10 per cent, for contingencies, but I 
can tell you (after looking at estimates) I find I put 
down 12 per cent, for contingencies. I think that 
the destmetion of banks is very often due to the 
direction of the stream not being parallel with them. 


June 1B8i. 

Mr. Robert 
Manniag:. c.B- 
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j««J5,i88s, 414. Yes, not being straight! — Yes, and the diffi- 

Mr BobCTt culty has now been found even in straight channels, 
Minning, o.». parallelism in the threads of a 

flood that we all expected, and that, in faet, as the 
French say, they go par saecades, that is, they go with 


little jumps. If you have not a very direct and uni- 
fonn channel, you have direct action on the banka. 

The Commission adjourned to 8th July, at Philips- 
town. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY Sth, 1885. 

The Commission met at the Courthouse, Philipstown, King's County, purauant to public advertisement. 
Present; — The Right Hon. Henry Bruen, Vice-Chairman (presiding); Sir John M'Kerlie, K.C.B., 
Mr. Hassaed, C.E., Mr. Huntphrey Smith, and Mr. Cassidy. 

Mr. Penny, Secretary, was in attendance. 


Mt. ToUr B. 


Mr. Broen, opening the proceedings, said In the 
absence of Lord Castletown, the Chaii-man of this 
Commission, who has been unavoidably detained in 
Tiondon, I have to say that the Commission meets here 
for the purpose of receiving any evidence which may 
be offered to it with regard to the object of this in- 
quiry, and that is the drainage of the district traversed 
by the river Barr-ow and its tributaries, and the im- 
provements which may be made by such drainage 
upon the lands which ai-e now injured by water. The 
Commissioners will be glad to hear any evidence put 
before them by proprietors or occupiers of these lauds. 
Public notice has been' given of this mfeetiug, and we 
are now ready to hear any evidence which may be 
offered to us. 

415. Mr. Toler R. Garvey. — Mr. Chairman, I ask 
the indulgence of the other persons who may be here 
as witnesses, in order that I may be permitted to give 
some evidence first, being anxious, sir, to catch a train 
at Portarlington. I wish to make a few observations 
on behalf of the Earl of Rosse, whose agent I am. In 
the valuation schedule yoir will see the Earl of Eosse’s 
name down for the townlands of Colgagh and Olonavoe, 
which belong to him. Now, I desire to ask the Com- 
missioners how it is proposed that the drainage 
charge should be paid, if this work be carried out? 
There are two matters 1 wish to lay before the 
Commissioners — the first is with regar-d to the 
charge upon the lands, and the next has reference 
to the pi-oposed increased value. Now, with regard 
to the charge upon the lands, if the drainage works 
which are contemplated be carried out — these lands 
are situated on a tributary,"and it is quite true that 
both townlands are injured to a very great extent 
by the flooding, but these lauds have recently been the 
subject of consideration in the Land Commission Court, 
the Sub-Commissioners have viewed them in their 
flooded and present aspect, and the rents have been 
regulated accordingly. I, therefore, on the part of the 
landlord object to any charge being made against the 
landlord in respect of tliese lands, should they be im- 
proved by drainaga 

Mr. Bruen, — Well, I think I can give an answer to 
your query, namely that the very question you put to 
us is one of the objeefij of our inquiry. The warrant of 
the Lord Lieutenant requires us to inquire wheLher 
the works can be profitably undertaken by the pro- 
prietors of the flooded lands under the provisions of 
the Drainage Acts ; whether the works for the relief of 
the lands flooded by the Barrow and its tributaries 
should be carried out as one project, or whether the 
river Barrow itself should be first separately dealt with 
and the drainage of the tributaries left to be subse- 
quently carried out under the provisions of the Drain- 
age Acts, and how the funds necessary for the works 
should be provided — if they should be provided by a 
loan of public money, whether, in consideration of the 
sanitary or other benefits to be derived from the 
works, the towns situated oa the river or the district 
at large, independent of the lands directly benefited 


should bear any portion of the charge in repayment of 
the loan ; so that your question, you see, deals very 
much with one of the matters we have to inquire into 
— as to how the money to be expended ui effecting 
the drainage, if it is carried out, should be provide<l 
Now, one of our objects in meeting here to-day is to 
ascertain from those interested, what they think on 
the subject. 

416. 3fr. Garvey. — You see, sir, it would be mani- 
festly unfair to charge the proprietor in the usual way 
and leave him afterwards to deal with his tenants. 

I have been very much interested in drainage districts 
in the King’s County — peibaps ?uore so than any one 
else, and I have had a great deal to do in carrying out 
a number of drainage schemes, and have always been 
an advocate and a promoter of drainage in every way. 
but ciroiunstauces have altered a good deal no%v. Those 
lands having been visited by the Sub-Commissioners 
in tlieir present state and tlie rents having been con- 
siderably reduced, of course the landlord would derive 
no benefit from any improvement that might be 
effected. 

Sir John M'Kerlie, — I have just mentioned to the 
Chairman that the fact of the jridicial rents having 
been fixed by the Sub-Commissioners will not in any 
way affect the landlord’s i-ight to recover the due 
proportion of the charge from the tenants, in respect 
of any improvements which may be made on tlie 
lands under the Drainage Acts — you have the same 
powers as rrnder the old circumstances, before the 
judicial rents were fixed. 

417. Mr. Garvey. — Brrt, I mrrst say that I totally 
object to that cost being put upon the landlords urrder 
the present circumstances — that they should be prim- 
arily charged with the drainage and their be obliged to 
enforce repayment of portion from their tenants. Very 
great differences of opinion between landlonls and 
tenants might arise, and naturally would arise, under 
these circumstances. I merely state as my opinion 
that it would not be right or proper to put the land- 
lords or proprietors in that positron with the occupiers, 
more especially as the occirpiers themselves are not 
consenting parties to the work going on. Now, hav- 
ing stated riry opinion with regard to the proprietor of 
these lands being made in any way primarily liable 
for the cost of the drainage works, I wish to say — and 
this affects the tenants, perhaps, more than the pro- 
prietor, though I don’t see any of the tenant oceu]>iers 
of these larrds present — that some time ago, when, thi.s 
project was spoken of, the oeeupier-s were very much 
alarmed at the idea of this small tributary being 
saddled with a heavy increase, for I had some notion 
of what the charge would likely be, and when I s 2 'oko 
to the occupiei-a about it, they very much objected ti> 
it. And it does .seem to me that the valuations aro 
exceedingly high in the case of these two townlands. 
I only speak of those I am conver'sant with. I think 
that the jirobable increase in the value of these lands, 
is set down at very much beyond what it ought to bn, 
and beyoird what the tenant occupiers should pay fin ; 
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indeed fav beyond tlie value that tlxey •would derive, 
Now, in the case of the first townland, Colgagh, the 
whole to-wnland according to the survey is said to be 
either flooded or injured by flooiling. Well, that I 
don’t dispute ; but the present actual value of the land 
to be drained or improved is set down at .£64 Is. 2d., 
and I may tell you that that is a higher rate of value 
than the original rents — a higher rate, mind you, than 
the rents were before they ■were reduced, and consider- 
.ably higher tlian these rents are at present. 

418. Mr. Bruen. — Do I understand you to say that 
£64 Is. '2d. is higher than the present value of the 
landl — It is higher than the present valuation — it is 
higher than the )-enfa -were befoi-e they were reduced, 
and considembly higher than what the rents are since 
they have been reduced. They have not been so much 
reduced on this townland, but the original rent was 
•only £55, while the lands are set down there as being 
value for £64 Is. 2d. 

419. That is in Mr. Fitzgerald’s valuationl — I don’t 
know whose it is — I merely give you what app&irs on 
the face of this schedule. The probable increase in 
the present valuation is ])ut down at £60 9s. 2d. 

420. I should like to take down the figures of the 
actual rent before the judicial rent was fixed, and 
what tlie judicial rent has been fixed atl — The origiixal 
vents amounted to £65, aixd they were reduced to £48. 
It is not all let in one holding, you know. 

421. Sir JoHif M'Keklie. — B ut you have taken in 
^lobo the whole townland of Colgagh 1 — Yes. 

422. Poi tion is stated to be injured only, and por- 
tion flooded! — Yes. ThewJiole ■townland is stated to 
be either injured or flooded. 

423. The main question is, what you look upon as a 
fair value for the improvements! — I am just coming 
to that. But, I fimt of all wanted to call attention to 
what is called the ])reseut value, with the view of 
showing that tliat is put down at rather too high a 
figure. 

424. Was the rent that you mentioned that of the 
whole townland of Colgagh! — Yes. 

425. The foimer rent was £55, and no^w it is £48 ! 
— Yes. 

426. And that included 535 acres! — Well, I don’t 
know — I think there is a lot of high bog in it — an 
immense quantity of high bog. You have 363 acres 
down as being injui-ed in the two townlands ; I think 
tlie whole is 329 acres, but of coume there is that 
high bog. 

427. Mr. Breen. — But thrae objections which you 
take are for the townland as a whole! — Yes; as a 
whole. 

428. You don’t go into the question of details as to 
Mr. Fitegerald’s valuation! — Well, no; I have not 
gone into that closely — I have not had time. I see 
that there is so much set down at 4s. 6d. an acre, and 
so much at 5s. 6d. the increased value per statute 
acre. 

429. Part of the land, no doubt, is bog ! — Yes. 

430. But part of it is arable land! — Well, no. 
Now, coming to the proposed probable increase of 
value, £60 9s. 2ti.; supposing the land to be ever so well 
drained, I think that is a most enormous increase, and 
quite out of proportion to all benefit that would be 
received, inasmuch, as the •whole of this land is moor. 
There is not a scrap of upland in that to^wnland. J ust 
along the side of the river there is a slight soumy 
•dejiosit which makes a bit of meadow, but there is 
not a scrap of upland in the whole townland. 

431. Do I understand you, by that, to mean that it 
is all black peat soil ! — Yes, it is all black peat soil. 
A considerable portion of it is under cultivation, but 
still it is black moor — it is bog — and under no circum- 
stances could it be possibly worth 4a. 6d, more per 
statute acre. 

432. Do these comprise all your objections on the 
part of the Earl of Posse, in relation to this town- 
land of Colgagh and the valuation attached to it ! — 
Yes. 

433. Now, have you considered the townland of 


Clonavoe ! — Yes, and I would make tlie same remarks 
with regard to Clonavoe, except in this particular, that 
some of the townland of Clonavoe is upland. I ha^ve 
no objection to make to the quantity of land that is 
stated to be flooded, or injured, but I do object to the 
valuations. Of course, it makes no matter what the 
present actual value is set down at— it is of no im- 
portance ; but I would point out as a fact, that the 
figure set down as the present actual value, happens, 
again, to be in excess of the rents. That, how- 
ever, does not affect the question — it is the in- 
creased value that is of importance ; and I tliink 
the estimated increase, considering the quality of the 
land to be improved by the di-ainage ever so well 
carried out, is extremely high. It strikes me — but 
it is only a conjecture, I have no authority for saying 
it — but we all know that the drainage of the Barrow 
is a very costly work, and it would seem that some of 
the expense of draining the main channel ■was pixv 
posed to be levied on the tributaries. Of course, it 
is quite' right that tliey should pay for the outfall. 

Sir JouN M'Kerlib. — I think you are under amis- 
appi^ehension as to an undue proportion of the expense 
being charged upon the tributaries, or that that has been 
taken into consideration at all by the valuei- in putting 
down his estimated improved value. You are quite 
under a misapprehension as to that. The amount he 
has set down as the, probable value of the improve- 
ments is the value UTespeetive of the cost of the works 
being more or less. 

434. Mr. Garvey. — I am glad to be corrected — I 
stated it was merely a conjecture on my part, and, of 
com^se, I am quite satisfied now I was in en-or. If 
the valuator had instructions only to value the lands 
as they were, I am sure he did so ; but it struck me, 
knowing something of tlie valuation of lands in other 
districts, that those had been valued in like manner 
But there is no doubt tliat the valuation in this in 
stance is very high. 

435. Mr. Breen. — With regard to Clonavoe, can 
you give me the whole acreage of the "whole townland. 
I believe it is not included inthe schedule here! — There 
ai'e about 700 statute acres in the whole of Clonavoe. 

436. Now, let me proceed with Clonavoa Do I 
understand you to say you agree with the valuator, 
that the whole of the ■townland of Colgagh was either 
flooded or injured! — Yes. 

437. And, therefore, we have here 239 acres set 
down as being the total area of Colgagh to"wnland ! — 
Yes. 

438. Then we come to Clonavoe, and you say that 
only portion of that is flooded or injured ! — Yes. 

Well, I am anxious to get the acreage of the whole 
tO"wnland, to compare it "with the land that is flooded 
or injured. 

Mr. Peruiiy . — Clonavoe contains 1,807 acres 1 rood 
and 38 perches. 

439. Mr. Garvey. — Tliat is quite true, but that in- 
cludes a great quantity of deeji turf bog. 

Mr, Breen (to Mr. Penny). — Can you give us the 
acreage of Colgagh ! 

Mr. Penny . — Colgagh is put down at 319 acres — 
that is the whole townland — the total area. 

440. Mr. Garvey. — The 239 acres is the whole in 
the occupation of the tenants, as injured or flooded ; 
but there is some deep turf bog besides that, in the 
landlord’s hands, and that would make the difference — 
that is not coloured on your map. Wlien I say 
it is all injured or flooded, I mean tliat I think it 
would be improved by drainage, because it is not all 
flooded, nor is it very much injured. Some of it at 
present is flooded ; but I think it would be an im- 
provement to have it di-ained, and, therefore, on that 
score, i don’t offei- my objection as to the quantity. 

441. Sir John M'Kerlie. — ^Y ou mentioned that a 
portion of the land is tilled, is there any part of that 
witliin what is marked as flooded ! — No, I think not. 

442. And what is flooded could not be tilled, I sup- 
pose ! — What is flooded could not be tilled I think 
ivith safety. It is always under grass. 


July 8, I88S. 

Mr. Toler K. 
Garvey. 
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■Tniy 8, 1885. 443. And 5s. %d. tlie estimated improved value per 

Mr ToIct R think that is too much for this rendered 

C.arvej-.*'^ ' capable of being tilled 1 — Too much; very much too 
much. 

444. "Why, might I ask 1 — Because the quality of 
the soil to be improved is not sufficiently good to 
render that benefit. 

445. What does it produce now i — It produces 
coarse grass and sedge. 

446. And if it could be tilled what would it then 
produce 1 — If it could be tilled it would produce roots 
and corn, of course. 

447. Andpotatoesi — Yes, and potatoes. 

448. And would not the power of producing these 
crops be worth more than 5s. 6d. per acre 1 — I do not 
think so. 

449. It is black bog you say 1 — Yes. 

450. Is there no clay in it? — I mentioned that 
there was a slight deposit along the edge of the river. 
My experience of land of that kind is that unless 
there is a very considemble deposit in the drainage 
district, when the floods are taken away after a few 
years, and the lands are grassed down, the quantity 
the land pri)duces is very small and poor. The ten- 
ants who hold these lands aa-e not people who could 
tiU to great advantage a large quantity of land which 
is not suited for tillage. If a man had a considerable 
Dortion of upland and was able then to lay do\vn that 
in good ginss, and go and till his moors, it would be a 
great advantage to him, but that is not the case hera 

451. Then is the land that is injured saturated 
only? — It is not salurated, it is injured. 

452. It is stated to be injured, what does that 
meau 1 — I am speaking now of the part that I know 
is flooded. There are wide open drains there, and 
these at certain times of the year become lull, and 
when the river is full they cannot discharge, but the 
land is not at all times saturated. 

453. Would it requii-e sub-drainage or thorough 
drainage to reap the full benefit of the removal of the 
floods, or would the injui'ed lands require additional 


outlay to get the full benefit ? — That all depends on 
the fdl. If thei-e is a good fall given 

454. But' would it require thorough drainage to 
secui’e the whole benefit ? — Well I don’t think it 
would reqxiire very much thorough drainage. 

455. And what does that injured land generally 
produce now ?- -The injured land produces rye, pota- 
toes, and oats. 

456. Where tilled, ot course? — Yes, where tilled. 

457. Is there not a portion of it under gress ? — 
Oh, yes, tliere is a portion of it always under grass. 

458. Coarse grass ? — Yes, coaree grass. 

459. Mr. Beuen. — W ould you give us the rent of 
the 296 acres in Clonavoe that is said to be either 
flooded or injur-ed, assuming that all that is let to 
tenants ? — Yes, all that is let to tenants. The rent of 
Clonavoe is .£310. 

460. The whole of Clonavoe? — The whole of Clon- 
avoe. 

461. We have it here, according to Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
valuation, that the probable increase on the present 
actual value of the lands to be dreiued or improved 
put down at £66 Is. ? — Yes. 

462. Are j'ou prepared to say whether that is ovei- 
or auider the rents now received from these lands ? — 
I cannot say. I have not bad access to the maps 
here, but of course that was my own fault, for I have 
been away from home, and therefore am unable to 
divide the quantity charged from tliat which is not 
charged. That is all I have to say. . 

463. You consider the improved value put on the 
lands by Mr. Fitzgerald to be too high ? — Yes. 

464. Could you give as your idea of what you con- 
sider would be the real value of the improvements, 
what would be the measure in your opinion? — Well, 
I don’t wish to go into that at present. If this matter 
was to be charged to the proprietor it would be my 
duty to do that, but I hope it won’t be, as I know 
that every opposition would be given to its being 
charged in such a way. I am not at pi'esent prepan;d 
to go into details and give my opinion as to what the- 
proper value would be. 


Mr. Roh&rt Lucas, o 

465. Mr. Bruen. — C an you give us any informa- 
tion, Mr. Lucas ? — Am I at liberty to point out any 
inaccuracies in this valuation schedule ? 

466. Most certainly you are. Tell us what they are ? 
— You "\nll find my name down on page 4 for Esker 
Beg (Monasterois), and Esker Beg (Ballynakill); why 
these townlands don’t belong to me at all. They 
belong to Mr. Benjamin Manly Ball, of Mountlucas. 

467. The other two townlands in the barony of 
Ooolestown, namely Ballycon and Ballyhugh, or 
Springfield, do vhey belong to you? — Yes, but Bally- 
eon in the schedule represents more land chan T hold. 
My land there is on a bill, and portion of it runs into 
Mi. Ball’s property, and that seems to be all included 
in and in the schedule. I don’t think there is more 
than six or seven or eight acres of mine flooded in 
Ballycon.- There are only thirteen acres of mine 
flooded or injured in that townland. 

468. Do you mean thii'teeu acres flooded and 
injured by floods?— Injured, to a certain extent. 
Some of it is much flooded, but m dry weather is is 
pretty fair. 

469. Before you go on I should like to ask you 
whether any part of Ballycon belongs to Mr. Ball ? — 
Yes, a good part of it — he has more of Ballycon than 
£ have. I should say that I find there is not so much 
;us thirteen acres of my land in Ballycon flooded. I 
find there is not more than six or seven acres flooded, 
and the other part which is flooded belongs to Spiing- 
field. (Witness pointed out these lands on the 
maps). 

Mr. Bkuen (to Mr. Penny.) — You will have to 
point out to Ml-. Fitzgerald that portion of this laud 
does not belong to Mr. Lucas but to Mr. Ball. Mr. 


Springfield, examined. 

Lucas wiU now show you exactly where his land goes, 
and Mr. Fitzgerald can correct his valuation. 

470. To Witness. — Have you any other objections- 
to make or any other observations to offer witli regard 
to this valuation schedule? — No, only I think the 
valuation is too high. I don’t think the land will be 
at all inproved to the amount calculated there. 

471. But the amount is based on the calculation 
that wliat is put down is your property; of course 
the total would be less ? — That, of course, makes a 
difference, 

472. Well, is it to the amount or is it to the rate 
pel- acre for estimated impi-ovement that you object f 
— Oh, it will be improved decidedly by draining — a 
good deal of the low-lying lands of the river will no 
doubt be improved by the drainage. 

473. Then your objection arises merely from the fact 
that more land 1ms been put down as your property than 
belongs to you? — Yes, and according to that it 
seems very high. 

474. Sir J ohn M'Keelie. — B\it take the land by 
the acre, what would you say would be the value of 
the improvement —I suppose you could foi-m an idea ? 
— Well, I could not tell what it would come to. 

475. Well, T can tell you the amount put on by the 
valuator for the impro\ement, irrespective of the 
present value — the estimate for improvement of land 
actually flooded there is 5s. 6d. an acre ; now what do- 
you think of that? — Well, I dare say if it was a sure 
thing that it would be worth that. I don’t think that 
that is over the mark. 

476. There are fifty-nine acres in the townland of 
Ballyhugh, and of that five acres are put down at 5s. an 
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aciii impi'oved value iirul filty-four acres at 5s. Crf. im- 
pi-oved value as re^rds the flooded lands, and there are 
forty-two aeres of injured lands put down at an improve- 
ment value of 5s. per acre — that is merely injured not 
flooded — and that is tlie whole townland ? — Th^e are 
statute acres I suppose. 

477. Ye.s. Do you consider that valuation would be 
fair both to the flooded lands and the injured lands 1 

Yes, in my opinion the land would be improved 5s. 

an acre. 


478. Have you any other observations to make Juiyi.wza. 

youi-self with regard to the schedule! — No, I don’t 2{^rt 
think I have anything else to say. I.ucas- 

479. Have you any thing to say as to the general ' ' 
scheme of improvement of the district of the proposed 
drainage 1 — Oh, I think it would improve it, but it will 
depend altogether on what cliarge we have put on. If 
the charge is not too high it will be an improvement 
and an advantage to have the work. 


Mr. George GUler examined. 


480. Mr. Bruen. — A re you an occupier of land in 
this district 1 — Yes. 

481. Where? — At Ballyhugh. 

482. How much land do you hold? — About 120 
Irish acres. 

483. About liow much of that land is flooded or 
injined by water ? — I would say about ten aei-es. 

484. Is that flooded and injured land black peat 
soil? — Oh, yes — tlie whole ten acres. 

485. And what do you consider their present value, 
in their injured state, is per acre? — About £1 per acre. 

486. That is their present value? — Yes, the vent 
vahie. 

487. T am asking you their present value in their 
Hooded .and injured state — as they now are — per acre ? 
—Well, £1 per acre. 

488. And what addition to that value would you 
■consider would be conferred by tbe lands being relieved 
from water ? — Well, as the certainty of their not being 
Hooded — I could not say for the propagation might 
ilecrease instead of increase as a result of keeping tlie 
water off altogether. Because if the land ha^l not 
moisture it might interfere with the quantity of the 
mecwlow. Seven acres of these lands ai-e in meadow 
and the floods make an increase in the meadow. If it 
was thorouglily drained, say beyond its natui-al drainage 
I think the land instead of being improved would be 
worse off, because the natural grasses might decline for 
lack of moisture. The river edge is good — you will 
find that there is better grass there than where the 
flood flows off. If the flood declines over the 
laud here we will not have tlie sort of grass to make 
good hay — the moistiu-e is the only support for the 

489. Mr. Smith. — If that land was prevented from 
lieiug flooded in such a way that you could thoroughly 
<lrainitand break up the land and lay it down, would 
not tliat produce more value — considei-ably more value 
than at present ? — Yes, but that would be very expen- 
sive. 

490. But would not it be worth that ! — Thei-e would 
have to be a roadway to that place if you proceed to 
till it. You could not get horses and cai-ts into it 
without a roadway and to constnict that would take a 
good deal of money. You would require to make a 
roadway for a quarter of a mile and even then I don’t 
think you could till it. Supposing you had to run 
into pasture it might run dry and would not produce 
good pasture. The natural grasses would decline, 
whereas now when the flood comes a good deal of 
meadow is got ofi" by the river edge. I suppose if you 
took away the floods altogetlier all that would be lost ; 
but if you could secure that in a safe way by di-ainage 
of course it would be of more value — there would be 
more certainty of the crops. It is an uncertain crop 
now — the water cannot go down from it and the flood 

491. But if this drainage is done it is the intention 
to jireveut the land being ever flooded again unless 
something extraordinary happens — something that 
may occur once in twenty years ; that is tbe intention 
of the engineer? — Well, the meadows won’t be so 
good when they loose the moisture, and then on the 
other hand you cannot get the meadows when there is 
an overflow. 

492. Ml-. Hassard. — I s it your opinion tliat the 


meadow lands you have described are impi-oved in 
value by being flooded in winter? — Yes. The flood 
brings out the moisture on the meadows and after a 
good flood they will produce a heavier crop. 

493. Mr. Bruen. — A re these lands not flooded in 
summer? — Yes, sometimes. 

494. Does that improve tlie meadowing? — Early 
summer flooding does — flooding in AprO or May. 

495. Mr. Smith. — A nd don’t you loose your hay 
sometimes by the floods ? — Well, I did not loose very 
much hay since I became tbe owner, but still the land 
was flooded. 

496. Mr. Bruen. — C ould you give us anv evidence 
with regard to the flooding of lands in your neighbour- 
hood, which are not in your own occupation? — No, I 
would not wish to do so, sir. 

Mr. Fenny . — The next witness is Mr. Ridgeway, 
the gentleman from whom I received the following 
letter : — 

Ballydermot, Clonbuliogue. 
Kildare, July 2nd, 1885. 

Sir— I have reedved the Schedule of the Barrow 
Drainage Commission together with the acreage of flooded 
lands. I must tender myself as a witness at the sitting to 
be held at Philipstown on the 8th inst., as I am stated to 
have a much larger acreage of flooded and injured lands 
than is actually the case. tVill you be good enough to send 
in my name as a witness on that day and oblige, 

Yours faithfully, 

John Ridgeway. 

497. Mr. Ridgeway. — Since I wrote that letter 
I have examined the maps and compared them with 
tlie schedule, which I find is eori-ect. But I wish to 
be examined here on the part of an invalid lady who 
cannot attend — there is a mistake with regard to her 
property ; portion of a gentleman's land is put down 
as hers. 

498. Mr. Bruen. — W hat is the name of the lady ? 
— Miss Sai-ah Matilda Gatchell. I have her author- 
ity to give evidence on her behalf. You will see on 
page 5 of the valuation schedule she is nut down as 
having in Derrymore, 148 acres, 2 roods* and 20 per- 
ches of flooded and injured lands. As a matter of 
fact. Miss Gatchell only owns a portion of Derrymore 
—only about 35 Ii-ish acres. (Witness pointed out on 
the map the portion owned by Miss Gatchell). 

499. Do you live in Dublin ? — No. I live in the 
country. 

500. I think, Mr. Ridgeway, the oj>eration you are 
now going through, of pointing out to the Secretary 
this lady’s land upon the maps, could be more easily 
got threugh in this way— a tracing of the portion of 
this map which refers to Miss Gatcheli’s property 
CiUi be sent to you, and you can mark the pai-t that is 
really hers, and then return it to Mr. Penny ? — I shall 
be most happy to do so. 

Mr. Penny . — I think it would be well to point out 
these objections to Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Sir John M'Kerlib. — I t is properly his duty if his 
attention is called to an error, to have it adjusted. 

Mr. Bruen. — M r. Penny will please take Mr. 
Ridgeway’s addre^, and funiish him with a ti-acing of 
tlie map, and we can communicate afterwards with 
Mr. Fitzgerald, and have the thing set right. 

501. Sir John M'Kerlie (to Witness). — Miss 
Gatchell has 20 statute acres, 2 roods flooded ? — 1 don’t 

E 2 


.Hr. George 
GUler. 
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My 8, 1885. agree in tliat ; I don’t tMnk she has so much, but I 
have no data to correct that by here. 

502. "Well, let us suppose it is only 10 acres, and 
that the proposed increased value per acre -would be 

4o you think that the value of the benefit to be 
conferred -vv-oiild be -worth 5s. an acre! — I don’t think 
that is too high as regai-ds the higher land, It has a 
gravelly bottom, and -will be considerably impi-oved 
by the drainage. 

503. Mr. Thanias Richwrd Mui-ray. — I appear for 
the trusteesof the Marquis of Downshire,and I willask 
you to allow Mr. Ridgeway to make two con-ections 
5vith regard to townlands -with which he is acquainted. 
There are to-wnlands set down in the name of the 
Marquis of Downshire, and Mr. Ridgeway can show 
that they belong to other landlords — Mr. Hume and 
Lord Seton. I suppose it is a mere mistake in the 
printing. 

504. Mr. Ridgeway . — You will find the lands 
referred to on page 4 of the valuation schedule. Thei-e 
is Clongarret— now that townland whicli is there set 
down as belonging to Lord Downshire, belongs to 
Mr. Arthui’ Hume, of 63 Dawson-street, Dublin, and 
not to the trustee of Lord Do-wnshire. You -will 
find Mr. Hume’s name mentioned in the schedule at 
number 19 of page 5. 

505. Mr. Bruen. — I s there any other con-ection? — 
Oh, yes; with regard to the townland of Oloncant, 
tliac is put down as belonging to the trustees of Lord 
Downshire, whereas it belongs to Lord Seton. 

.506. Are there any other corrections ? — No others. 

507. Are you the agent for Mr. Hume? — No; but 
I was formerly, and so was my father. 

•508. Are you agent to Lord Seton? — No; but I 
am tenant of jiart of the lands of Cloncant, under 
Lord Seton. 

509. It is entered here as having 39 acres flooded ? 
— Yes. 

510. And ai-e the whole of these 39 acres flooded ? 
— Yes. 

511. Do you concur in the increased value put 
upon them by reason of this drainage if earned out, 
and if the floods were abated, of £10 19s. 9d. ? — 1 
think in this case the prospective increase is rather 
high. It is a deep boggy loam, which -will not im- 
prove as much as those flooded lands which have 
gravel bottoms. Their value would be greatly in- 
creased by drainage, but this sort of land— ^eep bog, 
now flooded, will not be so much increased in value. 

512. According to your -view, what would be the 
improved value for relieving these lands from floods? 
— Well, I have not fomied an opinion about that. I 
have not experience enough of seeing these lands 
(hained to form an opinion ; but I would say about 
3s. M. an acre. 

513. Sir John M‘KERLiE.--Wliat is the nature or 
tjuaJitj’ of the soil? — Deep bog. 

514. Is there no mixtvire of alluvial matter? — Not 
iu this district of Oloncant — there is no alluvial 
deposit. 

515. It is oil the Slate river? — No, it is on the 
Figile river, 

516. Mr. Samuel Walker, Solicitor, — I appear on 
liehalf of Mrs. Gressin, my sister. 

517. Mr. Bbuen. — A nd what is the nature of the 
objections you wish to make? — My fiist objection is 
that there are 345 acres put doivu as flooded and 
injured on her property, while tliat is 153 acres, 2 
miles, and 39 perches more than is actually the case. 
I have the maps here and the proofs, which I am 
ready to band in. You see -that the total acreage is 
345a. 2r. 20p. of flooded and injured lands — that is 
in yonr schedule : but we can only make it out 191a. 
;’>R. 21p., so that there is a difference of 1.53a. 2k. 
39p. You will find all that here — in the paper 
which I now hand in. fDooument handed to Secretaiy.) 
We had an elaborate map made in the year 1837, and 
there has been no alteration on the boundaries since. 
That is all pasture land. 


518. Sir John M'Kerlie. — Is all that (in map)- 
Ml'S. Gressin’s property ?^Yes. 

Well you can easily mark the boundaries on our 
map, at present? — Yes. Since tliis map was made 

for us in 1837 there has been an embankment built 

it was constructed by the late Mr. Gressin — the- 
entire way along the river foi-two miles. 

519. Does that protect the land from floods? It 

does efilctually, except from back water. 

520. Then that would be a proper matter to express 
an opinion upon — with regard to the extent of the 
benefit of the projiosed valuation ? — As to the increased 
■valuation which I see is put on the different fields, 
we don’t object so much to that ; it is to the quantity 
we object. 

521. IVL'. Bkuen. — That is the quantity of land 
which is actually flooded ? — Yes. 

522. And you say that so much is not injured? — 
Yes. Actually some upland is included in the 
area. There is another objection I wish to call atten- 
tion to. In the area which is given here as that of 
the flooded and injured lands, there are two islands- 
which are at the bank of the river outside our bound- 
ary — outside the boundary wall or down wall that has- 
been made. Now these islands are a most valuable 
pai-t of the whole. They are subject to floods, but 
very often we get two crops off them in the year. 
Sometimes a crop is lost, but frequently two crops are 
had tliere in a season. The most valuable one con- 
tains 5a. 3r. 8p., and the other 4a, Or. 9p. 

523. Mr. Hassard. — Do you often loose the whole 
crop on these islands 1 — Oh, yes. 

524. Mr. Smith. — Wouldn’tit bebettei- if the floods 
were altogether taken away, so that you would not 
ever loose a crop?— -There is no doubt about that, but 
supposing this drainage is carried out, it is quite plain 
from the lie of the river that the sti-eam wDl be nm 
right tlu'Ough, so as to take away these islands 
altogether. 

525. Mr. Bruen. — That is a matter that can be 
easDy ascertained ? — It is so — apparently. 

Sir John M’Keelie. — ^Tlien that will be a matter 
for compensation afterwards. Any land taken for the 
pui'pose of sharpening the river and making the new 
cut will, as a matter of course, be paid for. 

.526. Mr. Bruen. — I would be glml to know whether 
you have considered the question of the acreable in- 
crease of value which is expected to be derived from 
the drainage in regard to Mrs. Gressin’s property? — 
I have seen the increased value which has been put on 
and I don’t object to that. 

527. That is to say the increased value which is 
expected to be derived is £60 7s. 5d. ? — That is sup- 
posing the acreage to be correct. 

528. But you say the acreage could be reduced 
considerably ; however the acreable value you don’t 
object to?-— No, I don’t — according to the different 
\-aluations that have been put down. 

529. Sir John M‘Kerlie. — The value put upon the 
improvement of the injured land is 2s. per acre on one 
lot, 3s. per acre on another. On flooded land there is 
one lot at 4s. per acre, another lot at 3s. and there is a 
lai'ge lot of flooded land — 149 acres — at 4s. per acre? 
— Oh, I have seen these valuations. 

530. Then you don’t think these sums are too much? 
— Supposing the acreages to be correct I don’t object 
to the figures. 

631. Mr. Bruen. — Mr. Fitzgerald includes some 
lands as being imjiroveable and to be improved, but 
you don’t there will be so much of these lands ? — 
Quite so ; I am sure there won’t. 

532. Might I ixsk whether you apprehend it is 
owing to the embankment which was foi'merly built, 
that these lands won’t be improved by the sinking of 
the river? — I think there is a great portion of it 
where it would make no improvement. 

533. The expense of the embankment — is that also 
a gi'ound of your objection to the valuations of Mr. 
Fitzgerald ? — Precisely, we don’t get credit for tlio 
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embankment. That embankment cost, I suppose, 
between £600 and £800. 

534. Mr. Smith. — Is that moorylandl — We can 
raise bullocks on it even if there is a flood, by having 
tlie flood kept off it. 

535. Is it injured laud at all theni — No— certainly 

°°536. You think the embankment improves it 1 — 
Yes. 

537. Mr. Hassard.— D oes the embankment you 
screak of keep out the floods entirely 1— It does. 

^ 538. Entirely 1 — Yes — entirely. 

539. Where is this land 7 — It is just on the straight 
river. The heaviest flood that ever was, was kept 
out by this embankment. On the occasion of the 
heaviest flood you can walk diy on tlie top. 

540. Where is your place situated t — It is just a 
mile and a half from Eathangan. 

541. Mr. George Gibson. — I appear upon page 6 of 
the valuation schedule for two places— Cheyychase or 
Den-ynadari-agh and Moanrane. There is a great 
error in the number of acres stated to be flooded in 
Moanrane — whei'e you set down the quantity at 182 
acres. 

542. Mr. Bruen. — Y ou consider that too larges — 
There is not more than twenty Irish acres flooded 
there for the last forty years. Tliat would be about 
thirty statute acres. 

543. Then you would transfer the balance of the 
land stated to be flooded to that which is stated to be 
injured 1 — Yes. Of course the amount is correct so far 
as to what the property contains. It contains 238 a. 
3b., but there is a gi-eat deal of that not injured. It 
is a very peculiarly situated property — not more than 
forty perches of the river which is to be drained runs 
past it and none of the river rains through it. Just 
as I say, about forty perches bounds one side of it, 
There were two rivers sunk up through the property 
at the expense of the property itself, one in the centre 
and one at the side as a boundary. There had been 
two old rivers there, hut they were very crooked so that 
two new rivers were sunk deviating very much from 
the courses of the old ones. 

544. Do they both go into the Ban'ow? — No — into 
the Cushina ; the property is not within ten miles of 
the Barrow. 

545. Well then what do you say is the area of the 
flooded and injured lands'! — The ai'ea of the flooded 
lands is thirty statute acres and these are only flooded 
very seldom. 

546. Tlien how many acres are injured 1 — I could not 
say there are any injured at all for want of drainage 
of the main river. 

547. But they are injured by water 1 — ^They are 
injured by water occasionally — by a little under water, 
but they are never flooded. 

548. Would they be relieved by lowering the body 
of tire river! — It could be done without lowering the 
level at all. We have drains eight or nine feet falling 
into the tributaries that have been made. 

549. And these lands are considerably higher than 
the main river !— They ar-e considerably higher than 
the main river. 

550. Does the land rise suddenly ■?— Well, it rrses 
gradually but some of it very abraiptly. 

551. What is your idea of the total flooded and 
injured lands that would be benefited by thorough 
drainage of the river?— I could not tell you that. 
There is a fall of eight feet or priiaps more, but in 
some places along this land which is injured there 
is a sort of mineral water rises, as I described, 
occasionally. If the river was drained it would take 
a good deal of that away. 

552. Then, as far as that goes, you think it would be 
a benefit ? — Yes, but I could not estimate what the 
cost might he. 

553. What is tlie nature of the flooded lands?— It 
is alluvial soil with a sort of blue clay. 

554. Well, that flooded land would he very much 


benefited by being relieved from the floods?- -It 
would not give more meadow than it does, but it 
would be more certain. I have not lost one load ofhay 
on that meadow for the last twenty yeai-a, although, 
sometimes perhaps, the hay might be a little injured. 

555. You see Mr. Eitzgei-a!d estimates the increased 
value owing to the proposed drainage at £51 12s. 8d., 
in his schedule ? — Well, I must remark that I hold 
about 200 acres, but there are tenants occupying the 
rest of this property, and I suppe^e Mr. Fitzgerald 
included them. 

556. I suppose .so, but your evidence relates more 
to your own holding?— Oh, simply to our own hold- 
ing. There are two of the tenants who hold pai-t of it 
here, if you wish to put any questions to them. 

557. You are acquainted with the part of the 
property which is held by the tenants — 1 suppose there 
is a good deal of that flooded?— I don’t think there is 
any part of it flooded. 

558. Well injured? — Perhaps it is injured by the 
water, but not by the water of the river propped to 
he drained. The two rivers that are there drain that 
place very well already. 

559. And they have been sunk, you say? — ^Yes, 
they have been newly made, deviating entirely from 
the old track, which was zig-z^. The new track is 
cut straight, and the new rivers have been sunk two 
or three feet lower than the old ones. When the 
floods come they come down rapidly, and they flow 
away vapidly. 

560. Is there no hack water at these newly simk 
tributaries from the main river? — Sometimes there is 
a little— on these thirty aci-es I described as being 
flooded. 

561. May I ask the acreage of your holding?— I 
occupy, myself, about 200 Irish acres — I am not sure 
exactly, for there is a very large tract of bog attached 
to this property. The whole property contains 1,068 
statute acres, including the bog. 

562. Sir John M'Kerlie, — All your observations 
up to the present have reference to Moanrane only? — 
Yes. 

563. Mr. Bruen. — You spoke of the main river 
being only for forty perches adjoining your land? — 
Yes. 

564. I suppose your tenants’ lands lie along the 

i^ver'i No, they are far away from it. The land 

commences narrow at the river and goes off widely 
into the country, running away from both the road 
and the river. I might state that a good deal of this 

described as injured is land which has been 
reclaimed from the old state. There are a number of 
straight drains in several places, from foui' to six feet 
deep, enclosing fields of about seven acres, which 
drains were never there before. 

565. Sir John MTCerlie.— Then this is thoroughly 
drained in fact, that is, that minor drains ai-e put in 
at a distance of from forty to sixty feet apart ?— Quite 
BO, I have done that with most of it. 

566. And are these drains working veiy well?— 
Very well. Tliey have all a fine lall and work well 
by attending to them annually. There are some, 
however, in the tenants’ occupation and they are not 
very well cleaned out— these drains get choked. 

567. Could you mark on the map the extent to 
which you say your lands ai'e injured or flooded? — 
Certainly. 

568. Mr. Bruen.— Have you got a map yourselt 

here? — No. . . , 

569. Well the maps here are on the six-inch scale 
and you will observe the colours on them. Mr. 
Fit^erald sets out the injured lands by colouring them 
in Ifiue, and if yon take the opportunity of looking at 
them perhaps you might he able to point out to Mr. 
Peimy those parts which you say are not injured and 
which should not be included in that coloured 
portion?— Yes, and while I am doing so, perhaps you 
would like to ask some questions of the tenants, 
Murtagh Connor and William Lawler. 
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My 8 , 188 S. 

Miirtagh 

Connor- 


Murtagh Connor examined. 


•560. Mr. Beuen. — How much land do you holdl 

About 50 acres. 

*561. Does any part of that adjoin the main river? 
— No, the main river is lialf a mile away. My land 
adjoins a small mill stream. 

•662. Does that flood your land? — No, I have no 
land flooded, but there is mine water, or under water, 
which does most injury. 

*563. That is the spring water which comes from 
underneath. By that you say the land is most injured? 
— Yes. 


*564. Has the land not a. slope or fall ?— Oh ves • 
a very good fall, •' ’ 

*565. What is the name of the to\vnland in which 
you say your farm is ?— Moanrane. 

Mn Beuen, — Can you tell us, Mr. Penny, is Mnr- 
tagh Connor’s holding included in the coloured portioji 
of the map. 

Mr. Penny,— No, it is not included at all, 

Mr. Bruen.— T hen it does not come into our inquirv. 

Is any of William Lawler’s holding coloui-ed ? No 

neither of them are on the main river — they are a lon^ 
distance from it. ° 


Mr, GibsoQ. 


Examination of Mr. Gibson resumed. 


*566. Mr. Beuen. — Then the coloured portion, after 
examination of the maps, you see, comjirises your 
holding and none of the tenants’ holdings ?—W]iat I 
]5ointed out to Mr. Penny, is my own holdin>y. 

•567. But is there any part of the colour^ portion 
held by the tenants ?— Only bog end. There is only 
about 70 statute acres of my land flooded altogether 
Now, as regards Chevy Chase, I think the head land- 
loi-d ought to be put down for that— that is Mr. 
Christopher Rynd. 

•568. But you are put down as the owner?— Yes. 

*569. Sir John M'Keblie. — How do you hold ^ By 

a lease for ever, but Mr. Rynd gets ^70 a year, head, 
out of that. 

570. Mr, Beuen. — You ai-e put down as havinv 
there 201 acres flooded, and 33 acres injured? Ihold 


that the whole of the 201 acres are flooded, but there 
are none injured. It is a flood callow. None of it 
comes under the designation of injured— it’s all flooded, 

571. Do you concur in the estimate of the flooded 
lands— 201 acres— at Chevy Chase ?— Yes, I think it 
IS correct. Tliere are about 150 Irish acres, and there 
would be about 120 Irish acres flooded. 

572. Well, the amount of the improved value is nut 
down at .£62 3s. 3ci— that is 4s. an acre for one 
portion, and 5s. 6d. for another — do you concur in 
that estimate ?— I think that about 5s. or 5s. &d. an 
Irish acre would be fair. 

573. Are there any other obseiwations you wish to 

™ th t~^”’ portion of the bog 


Jlr. Tliuiiios 
Richnrci 


Mr. Thomas Richard Mmray examined. 


f .n ;foi'^'^o“/oyou appear- ?— For the trustees 
of the Marquis of Downshire, on whose belialf I 
wish to object to the valuation put on Esker More and 
Cushahng, because they run into a deep bog. I have 
be^^l oyer this district, so far back as Sir Richard 
G-nlfath s time, and had it completely surveyed. The 
townland of Esker is in two divisions. Mr. Manning 
valued and surveyed all these lands in ’63. There is no 
gravel or soil there. 

you object to the acreage put clown?— No. 
576. Then what you object to is the valuation put 
on the lands?— Yes, to the valuation put on them. 

4 ?^/ ii object to the 

£.75 11s. 3d. bemgput down as their present value ? 

himseff valued it at 

tlie probable improved value of 
£69 l_4s Id. that you object ?— Yes ; I think it is very 
t!xcessive. •' 

o79. How much do you think that ought to be 
reduced to ?— I could scarcely say, because it is all bov 
The improvement would be very little on it for it ruM 
up m the Mutre of the Bog of Allen and there is no 
^vei withm reach of it. There is nodonbt itwould 
i>e somewhat improved, 

f prepared then to give us an idea 

ot what the improved value would be ?— The verv 
highest value that I could put on it would be about 
half what is down in the schedule 
581. Now we come to Esker More (Mouasteroris) 
—do you object to the acreage there?— -No. 

Ill' '’8'Iue put on that 

— £42 16s 2d. ?-No ; what I object to is what has 
estimated improved value— 
£29 7s 2d. Nearly half of that would be more likely 
what it would be. •' 

583. Then your evidence is very much the same 
legardmg this townland as with respect to Esker 
-More ( l-allynakill) ? — Precisely. ^ 


584. _\Ve now come to Cushalin-is the acrea-'e 

there right, according to your idea?— Yes ; according 
to Mr. Manning’s survey. ° 

585. And what do you say as regards the present 
value put down ? — It is fair enough. 

_ 586. Then what do_ you think of the -estimated 
improved value ? — It is vei-y excessive, because you 
can make that land very little better than it is. 

587. Can you form an estimate of what the im- 
proved value ought to be, in your view ?— I think the 
whole improved value could not be more than £20 a 
year, and I don’t see that even that should be added 
to the rent. 

588. Do you wish to call attention to any other 
townland?- No, idl the others would benefit consider- 
ably. 

589. In forming your estimate of what the improved 
value would be, if the di-ain^e were carried out, upon 
what basis do you go in arriving at your opinion ?— I 
formed my opinion a,ccording to the acreable improve- 
ment whidi would not be more in these remote dis- 
tricts than Is. 6<f. per acre, because there is no gravel. 
It is all deep bog. 

Sir John M‘Keelie. — Mr. Gibson, your objections 
regarding the extent of land charged in the schedule 
wOl be referred to the valuator foi- inquiry, iind Mr. 
Fitzgerald will then make his remarks upon it as to 
whether he admits them. If he does, of course further 
inquiry will be necessary on the spot. 

Mr, Gibson.--I would be very glad that there would 
be further inquiry, because I think that property is 
very jieculiarly situate. 

Mr. Beuen.- I s there anybody else here who wishes 
to give any infonnation or evidence on the subject of 
our inquiry ? 

There was no response. 

The Commission then adjoui-ned till Friday, lOtk 
July, at Mountmellick. 
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FRIDAY, 10th JULY, 1885. “ 

The Comniissiouers held a silting at the Court house, Mountmellick, Queen’s County, pursuant to 
])ublic advertisement. 

Present: — The Right Hon. H. Bkuen, D.L., Vice-Chairtoan (presiding); Sir John M'Keelie, 

Colonel Garden, Mr. Hassard, C.E., Mr. Humphrey Smith, and Mr. J. A. Cassidy. 

Mr. Penny, Secretary, was in attendance. 


Mr. Beuen. — I n opening our proceedings to-day I 
wish to give notice that we are here to receive from 
those who are interested in the drainage of the river 
Barrow and its tributaries, any information they wish 
to give and also to receive any observations relative 
to, or objections that may be made to the schedule of 
the flooded and injured lands and to the valuations 
thereof which are set out in the schedule that has 
been circulated among the difiei-ent proprietors. If 
any gentleman here present wishes to offer any evi- 
dence or make any remarks we will now hear him. 

Mr. Penny . — There has been one objection lodged 
by Sir AUen Walsh, which I will now read for you ; — 
“Ballykilcavan. Stradbally, July 5th, ix85. 

“Sir, — Idesire to acknowledge receipt of your letter dated 
June 27tb, with enclosures relative to land, iny property, sup- 
posed to be injuriously affected by the Barrow floods. In 


590. Mr. Beuen. — I suppose you are here, Sir Allen, 
to support these objections? — Yes, my objections to 
my land being included, as set out in that paper. 
Nothing can be done to the lands at all, unless the 
supply weir for the Grand Canal is removed, and even 
that would affect only a very small portion of the 
lands — not above eight or ten acres. I have been 
looking at the maps. The greater portion of the lands 
in question have been drained. The rest are meadows, 
and they are only flooded for short periods. If the 
flood lasts for ten or twelve houra, it does not run any 
longer, and it does not injure the lands at all. I have 
also marked on the Ordinance map here (produced) the 
various weirs that are referred to. First, there is 
the supply weir, secondly, there is a drain of mine 
under the river. This drains the land at one side of 
the river into another drain which mns away quite 
independently of the Stradbally river. Thirdly, there 
is the weir of my own mill which is a valuable 
property. There is a weir for the mill supply, and 
there is a head weir as well. In fact the land which 
is affected by the supply weir for my mill is more 
valuable to me in its present condition, than if it were 
drained, for it is under osiers, whicli are very valuable. 
At page 2 of the schedule I find I am first scheduled 
for certain lands on the townland of Knockphilip. 
There are about two acres of that townland affected by 
weu- No. 5 on the list — the weii- marked E on the 
map. These two acres are fiooded during heavy floods, 
but that land is drained by a di-ain under the river, and 
the water rans off it at once. The rest of the town- 
land of Knockphilip is either under jiiantation or 
osiers. 

591. As regards Knockphilip, the first toivnland 
under your name in the schedule as owner, do you 
object to the amount of the land there mentioned to 
be drained or unproved, 9 a. 1r. Op.? — I don’t object 
to the amount, but I object to tbe supposed iinprove- 
nieut. I say there would not. be any improvement. 

592. You don’t say the 9 a. Ik. Op. is too much? — 
No. I will take that as correct. 

593. The present annual value of that laud to be 

drained is put down at .£7 3a 4cZ do you object to 

that? — Well, I don’t object to that. 


reply I have to state that I object to their being included in 
the list of lands supposed to be benefited, for the following 
reasons, 1st. The backwater of the highest Barrow flood 
never extends higher up the Stradbally river than Uerry- 
brook bridge, which is nearly a mile lower down the river 
than the lowest portion of the lands in question ; 2nd. All 
the improved lands which would pay for drainage have 
already been drained four feet deep. This drainage was 
carried out under the Board of Works at various periods 
between 35 and 28 years ago. I have not the means at 
hand of testing the correctness of the valuations and surveys, 
but I am inclined to think they are incorrect in many par- 
ticulars. I propose to attend the meeting at Mountmellick 
on Friday, the 10th instant, and to give eridence upon these 
matters. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“Allen Walsh. 

“James S. Penny, Esq., 

“Secretary, Barrow Drainage Commisrion.” 


.Sir Allen 
Walsh. 

694. Then comes the annual value that would be 
added to it, by way of improvement, if the works 
were carried out? — Oh, I object- to that in toto. It 
would lather be a loss — a damage rather than an 
improvement. 

595. You think the works of the drainage would 
be prejudicial to you? — Would be prejudicial to me. 

Pai-t of these lands is rough ground, quite incapable 
of being made arable or pasture land. It is imder 
trees, and the greater part of the rest is under osiers ; 
and the land under osiers I find is more valuable than 
any of the other land I have. 

596. Now, we wiU take the second townland — 
BallykDcavan. The area of the land which can be 
improved is euterod at 12a. 3e. Op. Do you object to 
tliat? — I object to the area of land that can be im- 
proved, because four or five acres of it are under 
•water — that is the sheet of water close to my house. 

597. Ornamental water ? — Yes. 

598. And is that ornamental water included in the 
12a. 3e. Op. mentioned in the schedule? — 1 take it 
from an inspection of the map that it is; the water is 
not marked on the majj — ^the whole is coloured alike 
— and the gi-eater part which is not under water is 
under osiers. 

699. The present value of that 12a. 3k. Op. is set 
down at £7 19s. 4rf.' Bo you make any objection to 
that valuation ? — Well, it is very low, considering the 
crop which is on it, that is much less than the annual 
return from it. 

600. The improved val ue which would be added by 
the proposed works is put down at £3 10s. 2d. Do 
you object to that? — I object to that in ioto. The 
works would be prejudicial to this land instead of 
being beneficial. 

601. In tbe townland of Mill Land 31a. 3b. is set 
down as the area of your land to be improved. Do 
you object to that area 1 — I do object to it, for the 
land won’t be improved at all. It has already been 
drained. 

602. The whole of it? — The whole of it. It is all 
meadow land wliioh has ah-eady been di-ained ; of course 
it is flooded occasionally, but that does it no appre- 
ciable damage. 


Sir Allen Walsh examined. 
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July 10, 188S 

Sir Allen 
Walsh. 


603. Do tlie drains at present work well 1 — The 7 
do. 

604. But the land is occasionally flooded t — It is 
occasionally flooded. 

605. Does that flooding arise from the rivei' itself? 
— From the river itself. 

606. And do you not consider that that flooding 
dam^es it ? — No, not as a meadow. The water does 
not lie on it. As I have told you, the water never 
lies longer than ten or twelve hours. 

607. Does the flooding ever choke the drains 1— No, 
the land is drained independently of the river. 

608. The present value of the lands 31a. 3k., is set 
down at £17. Do you offer any objection to that? 
— I don’t object to the present value but I do object 
to the improved value. 1 don’t see I should gain any 
benefit at all by the proposed works. 

609. The probable increase in value to be gained 
by the drainage works is set do'wn at £6 15s. 10<£. Do 
yon object to that? — I object to that. 

610. There are three other towiilands, Monaferj-ick, 
Curraclone, and Inch, and the present value of each is 
set down. Do I understand you to make any objection 
to the present valuation of any of these? — No, I 
do not. 

611. The improved values, in consequence of the 
proposed works, ai'e set down at £9 18s. ld.,£i 7s. 9d., 
and £21 19s. 7d. respectively. Do you make any 
objection to tliese figiu-es? — I make objection to the 
inci-eased value of Monaferrick, because the lands set 
do^vn as injured are all Idiorough drained and are 
really not affected by the floods of the river at all. 
They are all drained independently. 

612. Well, what do you say as to Curraclone? — It 
is under- meadow, and it is only liable to partial flood- 
ing. I make no objection to thear-ea or present value, 
but I do object to the improved value, for I don’t see 
I should be benefited at all, or at least, beyond the 
most trifling extent. I suppose, if I was benefited 
one shilling an acre it would be the high^t that I 
would be benefited by the sinking of the river. 

613. "What observations have you to make with 


regard to the townland of Inch ? — I think that ten or 
twelve acres of the lands of Inch would be materially 
benefited if the canal supply were removed, but uot 
otherwise. 

614. Will you explains little more clearly what 

you mean by saying “if the canal supply were r-o- 
moved?” — There is at the lowest point of my pro- 
perty — at its junctiorr with Mrs. Bellew’s property a 

weir for turning water into the Grand Canal — I call 
that tire Grand Canal supply. The tail at that weir 
is about 2 feet, or 2 feet 6 inches, and if that weir' 
were taken away, the land above it would be relieved 
of water to tliat extent. 

615. Colonel CAKDErT. — But then yon would take 
away the water from the canal ? — If yon took the weir 
away, of course, you would take the water from the 
canal, and that opens up another consideration. But 
you cannot do anything with the lower poi-tion of the 
land of Inch, unless the canal supply weir is reinove<l 
— in fact, you cannot do anything with any part of 
the river above that, unless that weir is removed. 

616. Sir John M'Keblie. — How long does the 
flooded water remain on the lauds during the winter 
and spring months, below the point at which you want 
to retain the water for your own purpose? — "Well, I 
don’t think it ever remains longer than ten or twelve 
hours at a time ; it might remain a little longer in a patch 
or two, perhaj)S twice the size of this court-house ; but, 
as a rule, it never remains longer than twelve houi-s. 

617. Is the weir for the supply of the Gmid Canal 
under water during any portion of the winter ; that 
is — is it what is called a di-owned weir ? — It is always 
a dro\vned weir — there is always water going over it. 

618. Does the back-water go over it? — Inabigh 
flood the back-water comes flush with it at both side.s. 

619. Js tliere any depth of water on the top of it 
at that time? — Well, there is what you might call a 
sort of appreciable fall, about a few inches; you can see 
the line of tlie water, it comes quite up to the top of it. 

620. But that is only for a few houi-s ? — Only for 
twelve hours at the outside. 


Mr. John WiUiam Towig, examined. 


621. Mr. Bboen. — I believe you have some observa- 
tions to make with regard to this branch of the river 
we are speaking about ? — Yes. First of all I wish to 
read for you the following statement of objections on 
the part of my father, William Young. The first 
townland that he is sclieduled for is Brockley Pai-k ; — 

“ All the lands of Brockley Park capable of improve- 
ment by drainage have been drained from 3 to 4 feet deep 
at various times from to 1H70— at the owner’s e.x- 
pense. The outfall of this drainage is the old river which 
falls into the lake at Ballykilcavan House and the level of 
which cannot he lowered on account of the mill weir. 
Besides there would be no benefit derived from any deeper 
outlet as the lands affected hy the drainage are all in pasture, 
are sufficiently dry and any further drainage would injure 
ibem.” 

—That is what I have to say as regards Brockley Park, 

622. Well, I will put a few questions to yon re- 
garding the figures in tlie schedule. Do I understand 
you to object to the _-50a. Ir. 20p. set down as the 
area of lauds to be drained or improved by the works ? 
—I consider the area is rather too high. Periiaps in 
exceptionally high floods there might be that, but cer- 
tainly the whole fifty acres would not be under water 
lor more than two or three hours. There might be 
thiity acres under water for ten or twelve hours, but 
then that is very exceptional. 

623. These are the drained lands you have told ns 
about? — They are drained but what would cause them 
to be flooded would be the back-water. The drains are 
not choked up, they run pretty freely. 

624. The present value of that fifty acres to be 
drained is set down at £47 Is. \ld. Is there any ob- 
jection to that figure? — No. 

625. And the probable increase in the value of the 


land by the improvement is set down at £7 1 Is. Id. 
Do you object to that? — I object to that altogether. 
It would rather injure the lands to drain tliem 
further. 

626. Then you consider the flooding a benefit to 
the land ? — I consider it a benefit to it for it brings 
down a certain amount of silt which acts as top- 
dressing. 

627. As regards the townland of Gairans liave you 
anything to say? — Yes (reading) : — 

“ All these lands have been drained at different times 
from 1868 to 1878 at the orvner's cost. All the lands 
cacableof improvement by drainage are in the owner’s hands, 
are improved as far as they are capable of improvement and 
any further drainage would deteriorate tliem and unfit them 
for the purposes they nowserve. Besides, no better outfall 
can be obtained than that already utilized unless the canal 
supply were lowered and the Stradbally river sunk.’’ 

628. If the canal supply was lowered and the Strad- 
bally liver was sunk there would be a better outfall? 
— There would be a better outfall, but it would be no 
use, as its present outfall is sufficient. 

629. Is there any flooding on this land ? — Tliere is 
on a slight portion of it on the river, which is 
now known as Garrans bog. All the high land is 
drained and planted, and what is not planted is 
good pasture for sheep in summer and rough cattle 
in winter. In the lower pari of it the turf 
mould has been cut down to the white sand, so that 
it would in fact be utterly useless for farming purposes. 
As it is, it is most useful to us a.s it gi'ows a quantity 
of weeds and sedge which are of great value as bedding 
in a scarce year, and for covering mangold and turnij) 
pits. And not only is it at present not flooded too 
much, but we have to keep back some of the water in 
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•certain parts of the year, say in a di-y summer, when 
we \tse it more or less a.s a water meadow to make the 
grass grow. 

(530. In Garrans the total area is set down as 
6ja. 3h. as the amount of land actually flooded. Do 
you object to that ? — T certainly do object to that 
statement as to 65 acrra being flooded. 

631. And twenty acres is put down as the 
(Quantity ofland injured. Do you object to that areal 

I do object to that, as I don’t consider the land 

injured at sdl by the water ; on the contrary, it is rather 
a benefit to it. 

632. In fact you object to the assertion that the 


area of eighty-five acres ar-e injured at all I do. I Jui lo. isss. 
say they are not injured. 

633. And, as a matter of couree yoir object to wiiiiam 
the £15 4s. 9d., the probable increase in the value, Young, 
that is placed upon it? — Yes, certainly 5 for most 
distinctly any further drainage would damage us. 

634. Then is it your opinion that the sinking of the 
Stradbally branch of the river up to your portion 
would be of any benefit at all ? — It would be no 
benefit to us whatever, 

635. Colonel Carden. — It would be injured insteacl 
of benefited ? — It would be injured instead of 
benefited. 


Mr. Thomas K&mmis, examined. 


.Mr. Thomas 
Kenimia. 


636. Mr. Beuen. — Have you, Mr. Keiurais, any 
■objection to make ? — No ; but I have a question which 
[ would like to jmt to the Commission. I wish to 
know is it part of the duty of the Commission to 
inquire into, or in any way take cognizance of the 
consideration as to who will eventually pay for the 
drainage : whether the landloixl or the tenant, or botli? 

637. Yes. I think the Commission will probably 
make recommendations on that head ; but there is a 
provision in the law at present, that where an occu- 
pier derives benefit from drainage works such as these, 
|K)wer is given enabling the landlord to recover that 
improved valuefrora the tenant inimproved rent? — That 
Ls luy reason for opening up the question. Allow me 
to state something that has happened, to enable me to 
better illusti-ate my meaning. I happen to belong to 
a drainage district, and I happen to be tlie largest 
landlord in that district ; the works were begun under 
the Board of 'Works, superintended by tlieir engineer, 
finished and completed. The tenants on my estate, 
who would be benefited its a body, all signed agree- 
ments, before the works were commenced at all, 
agreeing to have the work carried out. Commis- 
.sioners from the Board of Works came down, and 
held a local inquiry, at which they heard evidence. 
They then allocated the charge the landlord had to 
pay, and the charge the tenants who gained the 
benefits were to pay. The tenants gained all the 
benefit, I did not gain any. Tliat was a conit whieli 
gave a decision on these matters. But then, the Land 
Commission Court sat in tlie same district afterwards. 
The tenants applied, as they have a perfect right to do 
by law, for a reduction of rents, and they went into 
the Land Court to have their rents fixed. There the 
first question i-aised was in reference to this charge 
I'cgai-ding the drainage works — ^the charge held by the 
Commissioners of the Board of Works to be payable 
by the tenants. But now, the Land Commissioners 
on the other hand held that they were not to take 
this drainage into consideration at all, but that tlie 
landlord was to pay for it. That has been their 
inling, imless it is upset on appeal. Therefore, this 
([uestion of di-aiuage is one that I am naturally 
anxious about. 

638. Sir John M‘Keelie. — M ight I ask, is that a 
recent matter ? — It is a case that occurred -withiii the 
last three months. 

639. But the drainage had been finished some years 
before? — The drainage had been finished one year 
before. 

640. Before the Land Commi^ion held its sitting? 
— Before the tenants applied to the Land Commission. 
It is the Ballyadams district. 

641. Mr. Beuen. — Have you any objections to 
make with regiu-d to the figures in tlie valuation 
schedule ? — No, these lands we flooded and consider- 
ably flooded, there can be no doubt of that. I have 
lia<l the schedule before me, but am unable to say 
whether the figures are correct or not. I conclude 
they are correct, but I have no personal knowledge 
whether they are or not. With regard to the canal 
supply, which has been spoken of, I conclude the 
eugineei-s have taken that into consideration. I 


think a great deal of the flooding of this land — of the 
excess flooding — is due, in a large measure, to the 
overflow of the weir which supplies the canal, and 
mns at a high level through these lands. I suppose, 
the engineers liave considered that question closely — 
I conclude they have. Knowing the lands perfectly 
well, I know that is the great difficulty to be dealt 
with. I have no further information to offer. 

642. Your lands which are flooded, do they lie 
above the supply weir, or below? — They lie below the 
supply weir. 

643. Then, I think the banking of the water from 
the supply weir could not affect your land ? — At 
present it flows over my land at various places, at 
times, and it is a very serious matter. It has been 
brought before the Grand Juiy by the County Sur- 
veyors. Perhaps it is caused by the overflow of the weir. 
My remarks apply principally to Eyne and Balliu- 
taggart, which lands are further down than the others. 

644. Now we come to Straboe ? — btraboe is above 
the weu‘. The only part of my land really above the 
weir at Larkin’s Cross, is Straboe, and it is only put 
down as thirty-one acres flooded. 

645. I should like to ask you now, having the 
schedule in your hand, some questions regarding each 
of the townlands, to see whetlier you object to the 
figures. The first townland is Debicot, 28a. Oe. 20p., 
is the total area of the lands to be improved ; that is 
the area put doxvn of the flooded or injured lands, do 
you object to that? — With regard to that, I really 
have not made up my mind, for I have had this 
schedule only a short rime before me. I could not 
answer that, and the same remark applies generally 
throughout the whole of the townlands. 

646. That is, you give the same answer as regai-ds 
the others? — Yes, the same answer, for I have not 
had time to look into the matter. 

647. Speaking generally, do you think the di-ainage 
proposed and tlie sinking of the river would be an 
improvement to the land? — Well, speaking geneially, 
of course it would take off the flood. I think it would 
be an improvement to tlie Triogue River ; unquestion- 
ably that is so, but I could not give you an answer as 
to whether the valuations are right or not. 

648. Sir John H'Kerlie. — I think yon mentioned 
that you believed the lands were injured by the over- 
flow from the canal? — Straboe townland above the 
supply is certainly more injured. It may be owing to 
the carelessness of the Canal Company, in not lower- 
ing their supply. 

649. Then you think it may be owing to the 
defective state of the Canal ? — Yes, to its defective 
state. As I have told you the matter has been 
brought before the Grand Jury by the late County 
Surveyor, when the water came along the edge of the 
road. Straboe is certainly injured by the high level 
of tliat supply. 

650. Mr. Smith, — B ut it is above that supply ? — 
The river delivei-s into the canal supply at Larkin's 
Cross. 

651. Sii- John M'Keelie. — G enerally you are not 
prepared to say whether you object to or admit the 
value of the improvements which are put down ? — 
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My answer is, that I have not looked into the matter; 
I cannot say, for I formed no opinion of my own on 
the subject. 

*651, Sir Allan Walsh. — In consequence of what has 
fallen from Mr. Kemmis, I am desirous of supplement- 
ing my evidence ; that is in reference to the question 
of the charge for improvements. I wisli to state that 
the lands on the townlands of Inch and Monaferrick 
and aboiit two-tliirds of those at Mill Lands are now 
held under judicial I'ents ; therefore, that it would be 
unfair that I should pay a charge for any improve- 
ments. 

652. Sir JohnM‘Kerlib.— Anopinionliasbeengiven 
that where an award has been madts, owing to lands 
improved in any drainage district, prior to the holding 
of the Land Commission, the Land Commission would 
take no cognisance of the drainage at all — they would 
simply deal with the lands as they found them, but 
where the lands are improved by subsequent opera- 
tions, the old power under the Drainage Acts of im- 
posing an additional charge on the tenant for improve- 
ments remains. (To witness) — Have you formed any 
opinion as to the effects of these floods on the climate 
of the district 1 — I don’t think they are of sufficient 
extent to affect the climate one way or the other. 

653. But is there not a large flood in \vinter, and a 
portion of the spring 1 — No, not in our part of the 

654. I am speaking generally of the whole dis- 
trict 1 — I have no doubt it has some appreciable effect, 
but I have not sufficient scientific knowledge to say 

655. You have not obseiwed it? — No. 


656. Mr. John Townamd Trmoh, j.p. — As to what 
Sir John M'Kerlie has just said about putting in force 
the old powers of imposing an additional chaige, under 
the Drainage Acts, for future improvements, may I 
ask does not that throw on the landlords a very ex- 
pensive process, along with a very practical diffic-ilty, 
in obtaining a rise from tenants equivalent to the 
charge which has been put upon the landlord. 

Sir John M'Kebme. — I am not aware that there is 
Miy expensive precess. It may be done by agreement, 
and the renant failing to agree, there may be an aj)peai 
to tlie Board of Works, who will hold an inquirj’ on 
the spot, and determine accorduig to the circumstances 
of each case brought before them what tlie parties are 
to pay. But I am not aware tliat there is any expen- 
sive process to be at all gone thi-oiigh 

657. Mr. Trench. — l>ut does it not appear to be a 
great public injustice tliat the landlord should be put 
as a buffer between the Government and the tenants, 
and made the means of extaicting from unwilling 
tenants tlie mte, for an improvement, the benefit of 
which, as soon as the work is done, the tenants will 
certainly repudiate. 

Mr. Bruen.— I don’t think it is within our province 
to answer these questions. 

658. Mr. 7V«rw/i.— -May I then give some evidence 
with regard to some of the lands that belong to Lord 
Lansdowiie, Captain Cosby, and Mre. Adaii\ 

Mr. Bruen. — I will call upon you immediately — 
Colonel Carden wishes to give some evidence with 
regard to the property which we have been just talk- 
ing about. 


Colonel Henry 
1). C.irileu,i>.i.. 


Coloiiel Henry D. Carden, d.l., examined. 


659. Mr. Bruen. — I think you have got something 
to say to us about tlie property 1 — Oh ! it is more a 
question that I ivish to put than anything else. I am 
on the same liver as Mr. Kemmis, the Tiiogue, but I am 
above the Canal supply. The consequence is that the 
water is backed up by tbe high level of the Canal — it 
is backed up over a great portion of these lands which 
ai'e now flooded, and T want to know how that 
difficulty is to be got over. 

Sir John M'Kerlie. — T hat is a question for the 
engineers. 


Colonel Carden. — I know it is, but that is all I have 
to say. 

Sir John M'Kerlie. — It is also for the valuator te- 
state whether he has taken that matter into consider- 
ation. I don’t think we can go into it. ' 

Mr. Bruen. — It is right to say that this evidence 
and the questions which are put by the different 
gentlemen on the different subjects will be submitted 
to the engineer and valuator, who will have to give 
answers to us with regard to these difficulties. 


Mr. J. Tovmsend Trench, examined. 


660. I wish to give evidence with regard to pix>- 
perty belonging to Lord Lansdowne, Captain Cosby, 
and Mis. Adair, on the schedule. In the first place, 
on page 1 of the schedule, some property is put down 
as belonging to Captain Cosby which really belongs to 
Lord Lansdowne — Ballycooliu and Timogue, and Big 
bog belongs to Lord Castletown. 

661. Mr. Bruen. — Do both of these townlands in 
their entirety belong to Lord Lansdowne ? — Yes. 

662. That is an alteration in the schedule which of 
course will be effected on the proper infoi-mation being 
given to Mr. Penny, tlie secretary — mention any other 
mistakes and Mr. Penny will take a note of tliem ? — 
I think those ai'e all in regard to the lands which 
belong to Lord Lansdowne. Now, with regard to the 
benefit which would be conferred on these lands be- 
longing to Captain Cosby, he desired me to state that 
he believes there would be no improvement by the 
pi-oposed drainage to his lands whatsoever. 

663. Colonel Carden. — Do you mean on all of these 
townlands mentioned? — Yes. 

664. Mr. Bruen. — Yon appear here on behidf of 
Captain Cosby ? — Yes, and for Lord Lansdowne and 
for Ml'S. Adaii\ 

665. May I ask you, do you think tliere would be 
any benefit to Oi’cliard Lower — the first townland 


mentioned upon the first page 1 — 1 cannot say whether 
benefit might accrue, 

666. Do you question the figures put down in the 
schedule ? — I offer no opinion on them. 

667. That is as regaids the ai-e improved? — Yes. 

668. Who is the owner ? — Captain Cosby. 

GC9. Have yon any obseiwations to offer with 
regard to Lord Lansdowne’s other j>roperty — yon will 
see it mentioned on j>age 2 ? — I have some observations 
to make with regai-d to Clondoolagh. There would be 
a benefit tliere to the farmer, hut if you benefit the 
farmer you will destroy tlie miller. There is a man 
there who has some land, but he also has a mill, and 
if you benefit the land there by draining it, you will 
starve the mill ; so that is a matter to be considei-ed. 

670. Certainly. — We next come to Ballinteskin? — 
To Ballinteskin the drainage would be no benefit 
whatever — it is high and diy above the river. 

671. Colonel Carden. — That river has been already 
sunk there, hasn’t it ? — Yes ; somewhat. 

672. And Balliuteskin is never flooded? — I think 
not. 1 am not aware of its being ever flooded, and 
cei-tainly the gi-eater part of the townland is entirely 
beyond the reach of the water. 

673. Mr. Bruev.— Speaking generally of the dis- 
trict, do you think the drainage of tlie Barrow would 
be a benefit? — I think, speaking generally, that it 
probably would be a benefit; but I think we must 
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hear this in mind, tliat while the land would derive 
benefit by being dried, it will lose the benefit of 
being flooded. There is a great deal of this land 
which certainly derives benefit from being flooded, jusi 
iu the same way as Egypt derives benefit from being 
.annually flooded by the Nile. Were it not for the 
Nile, Egypt would be a desert. In the same way, 
this land is benefited by the eai-tli which the floods 
-deposit. I am quite sure of one thing — that as soon 
-as the land is drained, the tenants will in many cases 
declare that the land has been ruined by having the 
annual flooding and consequent deposit taken away 
from it ; and I know further, that it is the opinion of a 
greixt many sensible people that the result will be simply 
that we should have bad dry land instead of bad wet 
laud. With regard to the amount of benefit I think 
it Ls very problematical, it is very hard to form a clear 
-opinion on that; but I think it would be of no 
lieiiefit to the landlords whatever. I thiiJs it a 
decided hardship on the landlords that they should be 
made use of as a buffer. I think it a hardshi]) also on 
the landlords that the expense of collecting this tax, 
which they have to pay in the first instance, should 
be thrown upon them. I think also it is a very 
great hardship to throw on the landlords the odium 
of collecting this tax from the tenants, whereas the 
tenants alone get any benefit from it. If there is a 
benefit, the persons benefited ought to pay direct to 
the Government, and the landlords ought not to be 
turned into a cat’s paw to collect a tax which perhaps 
they may never be able to collect. Moreover, they 
have got such a lesson with regard to the money spent 
for drainage, the instalments of which they must pay 
to the Government, and which tliey cannot get from the 
tenants, that they are very uneasy about this. 
Now, with regal'd to Portnahincli and Tinnahinch, 
belonging to Mrs. Adair, the amount put down on 
the schedule appeara to me to be a very large estimate. 
I am very much inclined to doubt that when the work 
is done tlie tenants will admit there is any benefit at 
Ml, and certainly that they will admit of a benefit to 
the extent of £371 4«. llci. a year. I know that it 
was the opinion of the late landlord, Mr. Adair, that 
the benefit would not at all amount to that. I think 
these remarks comprise all I have to say on the subject, 
unless you wish to ask me any further questions. 

67-f. Colonel Caudex. — The present annual value 


of these two townlands is put down at £870, is that J>du lo. i«8 
correct 1 — Probably. jlr, j. xow„ 

675. Mr. Bkuex. — T hen it is proposed to inci-ease and Trench 
that by £371 1 — Yea, that’s more than 33 per cent. 

J am convinced that the tenants wiU strenuously 
oppose any such increase. I have no doubt whatever 
of it, and I don’t believe the landlords would be able 
to enforce it. Besides, ever since the people of 
Limerick proved that an extra tax cannot be enforced, 
it is doubly wrong to put on this tax and set the 
landlords to do an impossible task, because at Limerick 
the people have been shown that you cannot collect an 
extra tax. 

676. Mr. SiitTH. — These lands are flooded for some 
months, you say ; don’t you think they would be worth 
a great deal more than they are in their present state 
if the drainage were carried out? — Well, I should be 
surprised if they were not, my impression is that they 
ought, but T don’t offer any definite opinion as to the 
extent of impi'ovement. From an agricultural point 
of view I don’t know enough to say what it would be. 

677. It is intended to sink the river four or five feet 
in that locality, would not the injured lands — mind 
not the flooded lands but merely injured — ^be improved 
in value as well? — They might; I offer no distinct 
opinion on that subject. But I do not think the value 
of that land would be increased to anything like the 
amount that has been put down here ; and besides the 
moment the work is done the tenants will refuse to pay 
for it. They have done that in other cases, and they 
would do the same here. 

678. Colonel Carden. — In Forrest Lower how long 
does the flood remain ? — I can not tell you. 

679. Well, the present value is put down at £109, 
and the additional value by improvement through 
drainage at £70 more ; that appears to be very large ? 

— It does, and no doubt it is too large. 

680. Mr. Bruen. — Have you anything more to add ? 

—No. 

681. Could you give us the names of any of the 
gentlemen here who know the lands or Mrs. Adair’s 
property, and CaptainCosby’sprojiei-ty, so that they can 
give us evidence themselves ? — There are two tenants 
in court — I believe they are the only tenants on 
Ml'S Adair’s property — Mr Andrew Malone and Mr. 

George Bi'yan. I don’t think there are any of Captain 
Cosby’s tenants here. 


Mr. Andrew Malone exammed. 


682. Mr. Bruen. — Are you acquainted with Mrs. 
Adam’s lands ? — Yes. 

683. Have you seen them flooded very often? 
—Yes. 

684. Are they long under water? — Oh, yes, they 
are in a wet season — all the lands of Lower Forest 
and the lower part of Graigue are. They continued 
wet for five or six year's, except last year and this. 

685. And that of course injures the land? — Yes, 
if a flood comes now, the hay would be lost for the 
year. 

686. Do you believe the sinking of the river would 
benefit the land? — I am sure of it. 

687. You are acquainted with Foi'^t Lower? — 
Well. 

688. How much an acre would the land there be 
impraved in value by the sinking of the river, do you 

think ? In a flooded year I would count that land 

useless and fitted for nothing but wild ducks. If it 
were dried so that the flood would keep off it and the 
grass grow on it, I think the value woidd be increased 
a good deal. Iiower Forest, I think would be worth 
14s. or 15s. or 20s. an acre. 

687. Mr. Sjiith, — T hat is the Irish acre ? — Oh ! 
yes, the Irish acre. 

690. Mr. Bruen. — Is that beyond the present value 
of the lands, do you mean? — Well, as to their present 


yajiie — if they got a crop off it this year I would say 
it would be worth 10s. or 12s. an acre, but then it 
would be worth double that if they were sure of their 
crop. Leaving out this year and last, the land was 
quite useless for five or sis years. 

691. You hold some land yourself? — Yes. 

692. Where do you live? — AtGraigue andtheriver 
Barrow runs along the mearing of Grange and Forest 
Lowei. — the rivei' runs through my farm. 

693. Do you find your lands much injured from the 

floods ? — Oh ] yes. ^ 

694. I suppose you would be content, if the floods 
were abated and the lands never flooded, to pay some- 
thing more for your holding ? — I would ; indeed I 
would. 

695. What is the si2e of your farm 1 — Seventy-five 
acres, and I have another farm above called Inagh. 

■ 696. Is that flooded too ? — Yes; it is all flooded to 
about four acres ; and there is three quarter's of what I 
hold in Gi-aigue flooded. 

697. In a year like this do you get much meadow- 
off it 1 — I do, the grass is pretty good ; but then if a 
flood comes it is no use. The year before last I got 
nothing at all off it. 

698. The lowering of the river and the taking away 

of tlie floods, do you think that would spoil youi' 
meadow ? I think if you made the land too di'y we 

F 2 


Mr. Andrew 
Malone. 
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Jitiy 10 . is85. could break it and get a crop off it for years. I 
Mr Andrew ^hinlc there is a deep soil if the flood is kept off it ; 

Malone. could break it and let out the old drainage- 

699. Colonel Carden. — If the river ■was sunk four 
feet deep, -would that be sufficient, below your land ? 
— It would. We drained it ourselves twenty jears 
ago. The bed of the river at the time was level with 
the land, almost to about a foot, and the river got 
closed up. We made up a subscription and laid out 
two or three hundred pounds upon it from Portar- 
lingtou. Now the river is five feet under tlie land, 
with the exception of the fords across it and tlie old 


bridges. We opened it and widened it, and it sunk 
itself, but now it is silting and closing up again. 

Mr. Toiomend Trmch . — Might I ask him doesn’t 
he tliink tliat what I said about the payment, to be 
fair as between man and man. 

700. Mr. Bruen. — I think these are controvei-sial 
questions which we should not enter upon. (To 
ness) — Su])posing the works were done, and the river- 
sunk thoroughly well, do you think you would be able 
to pay 4s. 4d. per statute acre for it more than you. 
do now? — I am sure I would. 


Mr. George liryan examined. 


701. Mr. Beuen. — Do you know these lands of 
Portnahinch belonging to Mrs. Adair? — I do. 

702. You are a tenant of her’s? — Yes, in Lower 
Forest. 

703. And your land is gi-eatly subject to floods, as 
the last witness described? — Indeed it is. I have 
land from Mr. Adaii- twelve or fourteen yeai-s, and I 
have got nothing off it for five or six yeai-s until last 
year. 1 hope to get sometliing off it diis year too, if 
a flood does not come. 

704. Is that all meadow land? — Part of it meadow 
and part gi'axing. 

705. I suppose if the river were sunk you agi-ee 
\vith the last ■witness that you would reap a good deal 
of benefit from it? — Oh, yes, for the land is worth 
nothing at all now. 

706. I suppose you would qualify tliat, as regards 
the present year it is worth sometliing ? — Yes, but we 
could not be sure of it till to-moiTow morning. One 
night's rain is enough to flood it. 

707. And last year was a good year, wasn’t it ? — 
Yes. 

708. So the land is woi-th something if it is dry ? — 
Yes, but it is perished on account of the flood being 
on it for eight months. When it remains on it all 
along into the spring the land is no use, it is cold and 
perished. 

709. Mr. Cassidy. — Is the quality of the grass 
good? — It is not half so good as it used to be. 

710. Mr. Beuen. — A nd that is on account of the 


floods ? — Yes, on account of the floods remaining on 
the land too late in the season. 

711. Ai-eyou afraid of your land being made too 
dry ? — Not a bit. 

712. If these works were carried out and the river 
was sunk, would you be inclined to pay an increased 
rent? — I would if it was done properly, though, of 
coui'se, I am paying a rent for it now, and it has 
brought me nothing for five or six years imtil last 
year. 

713. The last witness told us 4s. 4t/. the statute 
acre would not be over much to pay in addition for 
the land, if improved — is that your evidence ? — Oh ' I 
agree to that if it would not be worth more. 

714. If the work was done well and you found tliat 
your land was dried, I suppose you would think 4s. 4d. 
an acre would not be too much to ]>ay for the improve- 
ment? — If T had it at a fair value. I am paying 
22s. Crf. an acre for my land — they raised it on me 
four yeai-8 ago. For the last year they put £2 more 
on me. 

715. What I want to know is, do you tliink the 
laud would be worth 4s. id. an acre more after it was 

di'ained than before it was drained ? — I think so I 

am siu-e of it, for it is no use now, except in a dry 
season. 

Mr. Tovmsend Trench. — Is 4s. id. per acre the 
entire estimated cost 1 

Mr. Bruen. — No, the estimated added value, in 
consequence of the improvement by relieving the 
flooding in Lower Forest. 


Mr. Mattliew 
II. i''r!iu1<5. 


Mr. Matthew II. 

716. I am agent to Lord Ciistletown, suid I wish to 
call attention to some matters connected with Lis 
jiroperty, mentioned in the schedule. Now, first 
with regard to the lands of Big Bog. Tliat is put 
down as belonging to Captain Cosby, whereas it 
belongs to Lord Castletown. Secondly, the lands of 
Raheenaniska, put do-wn in the schedule as belonging 
to Lord Castletown, do not belong to him. Tliese ai-e 
the lands on tlie Ordnance map 14. Lord Castletown 
has a townlaiid of that name, but it is on Ordnance 
map 18, and these lands are not interfered with in 
the leasf by tlie river. I don’t know to wliom the 
lands referred to in the schedule as Raheenaniska 
(page 2) belong, but they do not belong to Lord 
Castletown. Probably they belong to Mr. Maxwell 
Close. 

717. Mr. Bruen. — Are tliere two townlands of the 
name of Raheenaniska ? — I am not aware of any other 
to-wnland of the name ; but it is put down tliere as 
on sheet 14 of the Ordnance map, and Lord Castle- 
town has no property upon that sheet. 

718. Then there isatownland called Moyana is 

that Lord Castletown’s 1 — No; I think that belongs 
to Lord Lansdowne. 

Mr. Beuen. — Perhaps Mr. Trench can tell us. 
Doesn’t Moyana belong to Loi-d Lansdowne ? 

719. Mr. Tmonsend Trench. — Yes. 


Franks, examined. 

Mr. Bruen. — And isn’t Ealieeuaniska Lord Lans- 
downe’s al§o? 

720. Mr. Tovmsend Trench. — No, he has no town- 
land of that name. 

Mr. Bruen. — Do you happen to know to whom 
the next townland belongs — the townlaiid next to- 
Moyana, whicli is this derelict Raheenaniska? 

721. Mr. Tovnwend Trench. — (After looking at the 
map.) — Oh, no; tliat is not Lord Lansdowne’s Moy- 
ana at all. 

722. Mr. Franks. — It must be Lord Laiisdowue’s 
property that is refen'ed to here in the schedule, 
because it is between Raheenaniska and Moyana, 

723. Mr. Tovmsend Trench. — That Moyana is not 
Lord Lansdowne’s at all. Loi-d Lansdowne has 
another Moyana; and Raheenaniska is not Lord 
Lansdowne’s. 

724. Mr. Franks. — The Ralieenanislca ou Lord 
Castletown’s property, is up in the corner of another 
Ordnance sheet altogether — sheet 18. It does not 
ajipeav on sheet 14. 

Ml'. Bruen. — We will take down your evidence, 
Mr. Franks, and have iiiquines made -with regard to- 
this particular townland of Raheenaniska, taking a 
note that you say it docs not belong to Bal'd Castle- 
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725. Proeeedwith your evidence] — Now, -with regard 
to Big Bog, it is marked No. 1, as the flooded lands — 
you will find it on Ordnance sheet 19. The greater 
portion of that is leased to the tenant, Mr. Geoige 
Edge. Tlie lea.se was made about eighteen months 
ago, for a long term, and I consider the tenant should 
be charged the increase. That refers' to the greater 
portion of No. 1. There is a very small bit outside it. 

72G. What is the length of Mr. Edge's lease] — As 
well as I remember it is sixty or sixty-five years. I 
can send you the date of the lease. 

727. Will you send that information to the secretary, 
Mr. Penny ? — I shall do so. In Killavaily all the 
land marked to be improved is held under a very old 
lease — a lease a great many years in existence — to the 
representatives of Budds. Mr. Fisher is the pi-esent 
representative, and T think he ought to be charged 
with the increased value. We liave no benefit or can 
derive no benefit from it. 

728. What is Mr. Fisher’s tenure? — There is one 
life in tlie lease still existing. 

729. I don’t think that would constitute him a 


proprietor? — Mr. Tui-pin’s uncle is really the repre- 
sentative of the lands, but I think Mr. Fisher is the 
actual occupant. I find the increased value of tlie 
land to be from 4s. to 5s. per statute acre. I consider 
that a very extreme value, indeed, to put upon these 
lands. 

730. Wliich lands? — Borthogue, Killavaily, and 
Big Bog. They are all very much of the same value, 
but I consider it a very extreme increase to put 4s. oi' 
6s. per statute acre upon them. I object to that in- 
creased value being put upon them ; and, further, 1 
wish to say that I think this tax ought not to be 
levied upon the landlord. The landlord will derive 
no benefit fixnn the improvement of these lands, the 
tenants are the parties who really will be benefited. 
The lands will be improved by this drainage I admit, 
blit, in my opinion, not to the value per acre put 
upon them. 

731. Have you any objection to make to the area 
of the improved lands ? — No, I think that is fairly 
done. 


July 10, 1*85. 

Mr. Matthevf 
H. Franks. 


Mr. Arthur Byrne, examined. 


732. Mr. Bruex. — W here do you live? — Clonteiry. 

Do you ivish to give any evidence on the general 

question, or as to the particulars in the schedule ? — I 
am put down on the schedule as a tenant of Lord 
Portai-lingtou, but I live on the property of Mr. 
Kichard Warburtou, or rather, my father holds the 
place from him. My father holds it in fee from Mr. 
Warburton, and I am tenant to my father. 

733. What do you mean by saying your father holds 
it in fee — do you mean imdev a fee farm grant ? — 
Yes. 

734. Is that a grant of old .standing ? — It is ; it was 
made by the father of Mr. Adair. 

735. What is your fathei-’s Christian name? — 
Richard Byrne, of Graigue, tenant to Mr. Adair, of 
Giaigue. 

736. Mr. Smith. — What is the date of the original 
lease? — I could not tell. 

737. Mr. Bruen. — Have you any evidence to give 
with regard to that property ? — Yes. The farm that 
I have, I have been living on for about twelve years. 
Shortly after I got it, tlie improvement which Mr. 
Malone described to you was made in the river. The 
drains were all in good running order at that time. I 
live just whei-e the Triogiie runs into the Ban-ow. 
Since tlien the Barrow has again become full, and the 
Triogue also. The consequence is, tliat the IHogue 
lias now become practically no river at all. It is filled 
up to the banks, except here and thero, and it is 
stopped up with weeck. The land, when I went there 
was very good — very good gi-azing in the summer — 
but since the livei’s have got tilled up, the land floods 
sometimes in September, and won’t be clear until the 
following May or June. Tlie rosult is, that the land 
is left in such a marshy state that the grass has gone 
off it altogetlier, and thero is no gi-azing on ;iny part 
of it, the flood remains so long there. 

738. Is the whole of your laud injured? — No; I 
am only alluding to the flooded part. 

739. How much is that : I see the flooded part is 


put down here at 138 statute acros ? — Well, I would 
say that that is pretty nearly right — say about seventy 
or eighty Irish acres. 

740. And the injured land is put down at twenty- 
four acres three roods ? — Yes, 

741. That is about light, too ? — I think that is fail'. 

742. And the increased value, if the drainage is 
carried out, is put down at £66 8s. %d. ? — I think the 
value would be increased by that, if not more; 1 
would say more, for the land which is of no value 
whatever now would be the best land on that farm if 
the river was drained. It is good strong yellow soil, 
and if the river was drained, I am sure it Ls land 
which would make excellent tillage. 

743. Do you occupy the whole of that land yourself? 
—Yes. 

744. 'What do you consider would be the result of 
loweiing the Barrow and the taking away of the floods, 
fi'om ahealth point ofview — would it make the district 
more healthy ? — I tliink it would. I often heard the 
doctors say that it was the lying about of the big, large 
pools of water in the district that caused sickness there. 
I heard that frequently, and I have known young 
people — a lot of young people round this very district- 
— who died very young, and who were healthy men 
that you would have thought would have lived for a 
long time. I wish to add that in that district there 
are places where the pools of water never leave, even 
all threugh the summer, except it is a very dry sum- 
mer, when they may be dried up by the sun. 

745. And you believe these pools must exercise a 
bad influence on the healtli of the people?— I am of 
that opinion. 

746. Sir John M‘Kerlie. — I s your neighbourhood 
subject to fogs and mists? — It is, in the summei- 
evenings and mornings, very much ; you could not see 
across the drains. 

747. Do these fogs or mists extend for any distance 
beyond the flooded lauds ? — I don’t think they do. 


Mr. Arthur 
Byrne. 


Mr. George Bryan, 

748. Mr. Brues. — I believe you wish to supplement 
your evidence with regard to the state of health of 
your family? — Yes, my evidence upon tliat point is 
the same as Mr. Byrne’s. I lost two of my children, 
and I was told it was on account of the unwholesome- 
ness of the place. Dr, O’Neill, of chis town, told me 
it was on account of the uiiwholesomeness of the 
place ; and he wanted me to get the place opened, and 
to apply to the county for that purpose, but there was 


recalled and examined. 

no use in getting it opened, for the water had no place 
to go, 

749. That is, tliere was no means of di-aining your 
yard ?— That is so. Of a wet moniing I would have 
to get a shovel and teem the water out. There would 
sometimes be a foot of water under the cattle. I have 
constantly to teem the water out in the winter, but it 
has no place to go. 

750. Mr. Hassard. — And in the summer does it 


Mr. George 
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vemamm stagnant pools 1— It remains there until it 
diys up in the sun. 

751. Do you say that in the cattle shed you have 
one foot of water in winter 1 — Yes, of a winter’s night 
it burrows up under the cattle, and I have been obliged 


Mr. Anthony 

752. Mr. Broen. — I believe you can give us some 
evidence with regard to the flooding of the houses of 
tliis.to-wn? — I can, but perhaps you would just allow 
me to refer to the partial drainage of the river some 
time ago, alluded to by Mr. Andi'ew Malone. That 
drainage of the Barrow also drains our town river — 
the Onass. By having the Barrow drained, the flood 
from the Onass was able to get out at once, and con- 
sequently the town was kept dry. I hold a farm close 
to where those two rivere join — the Barrow and the 
Onass i they meet in the form of a V. 

753. Who is the owner of the property that you 
hold ? — Lord Drogheda, It is close to Mr. Adair’s 
property — in fact there are three properties nearly 
adjoining thero-- Adair’s, Warburton’s, and Loid 
Drogheda’s. 

754. M hat is the name of the townland ? - Tina- 
liinch is the barony. 

755. Do you know anything about the pait of tliis 
town which is occasionally flooded? — Yes. Manor- 
street. 

756. Is tliat frequently flooded? — I think nearly 
every year. A subscription has to be made up every 
year for the poor people whose houses are flooded. 
That occurred every year except last year. 

757. Mr. Smite. — About how many houses at 
that end of the town are usually flooded? — About 
twelve. 

758. Well, at the other end of tlie town how many 
are usually flooded — I am referring to the neighbour- 


frequently to get a shovel and teem it out ; and this 
occurs at a place that is a mile from the Barrow river. 
I think if the Barrow were drained all that water 
would be taken away. 


Pim, examined. 

hood of the Foundiy ? — There ai-e a number of houses 
there which are flooded outside — ^tliey are not usually 
flooded within the house. There are slopes in 
front of these houses, the water comes up to the 
steps and people have to cross in sissos’ carts to get 
into them. 

759. Mr. Beuen. — T hat is to say the streets are 
flooded 1 — Yes ; all flooded. I myself for two winters 
was not able to go home without getting a horse ami 
car to bring me. That is up at Irishtown, near the 
workhouse. 

760. Mr. Smith. — Isn’t, it the fact that at most 
entrances to the to%vn you have to go tlirough water 
to get into the town ? — Yes, at most of them, Close 
to where George Bryan lives, they have raised a foot- 
path one foot in height, so that the iieople can get into 
Poi-tarlington ■with dry feet. 

761. Sir John M'Keklie.-— D o you consider the 
health of the inhabitants of the town to be injuriously 
aSected by these j)eriodical floods — I mean where the 
floods occur, and tlie people are turned out of then' 
houses ? — Decidedly so. Whei’e the houses are 
flooded undoubtedly so. 

762. Tliat is, the inhabitants of these houses yon 
think are injuriously aftected? — ’Yes. 

763. Or does your observation apply to the inhabi- 
tants of the town geuei-ally? — I think it is a healthy 
town. 

764. Do you think the town would be benefited by 
the drainage ? — I think so, but it is a healthy town. 


Mr. William ffojf Pim, examined. 


765. Mr. Bruen. — Where do you reside? — I have 
a farm alongside of Mr. Byrne, and there are forty 
acres of that farm that I don’t see for six months. In 
1862 a committee was formed and portion of the 
Barrow was drained, In 1874 I got £38 13s. for the 
crop of meadow there ; in 1875, I got £21 9s. Id. ; 
in 1878, I got 12s. 6d . ; and for two years I got 
nothing at all. Last year, again, I got £8 2s. 6rf. for 
the meadowing. 

766. What to-wnland is that on ? — Kiinacash. It is 
on Mr. Warburton’s property, and it adjoins Clonterry, 
in the barony of Portnahinch. 

767. What is the extent of your holding? — About 
100 Irish aci’es. 

768. And of that you say about forty acres are 
flooded? — Yes, the Triogue runs right through my 
place. 


769. Supposing that the Triogue was sunk, and that 
the floods by that means were taken off the lands, 
what benefit, per acre, do you suppose it would be ? — 
Oh ! I think it would be very fine grazing land. 

770. Could you give us any idea of the benefit, in 
shillmgs, per acre, that would arise by that ? — I think 
it woiild be worth over 10s. 

771. The improvement is it ? — Yes, the land 
im])roved. 

772. Do you see much of thatcountry covered with 
fog ill the winter? — Yes, you could not see to the end 
of my place from the fog risiug on it. 

773. And besides the flooded land, is there auy 
which is injured by water — on your holding, you 
know ? — No. 


Mr. George Shannon, examined. 


774. Mr. Bruek. — H ave you any information to 
give us, Mr. Shannon? — Yes, I am agent lor Trinity 
College, whose lands you •will find mentioned at page 
9 on she schedule. The Barrow flows through the 
lands. They ate in the barony of Tinahinch, and 
the townlands are Cappabeg, Cappanerry, Moneyquid, 
and Quarrymount. 

775. Do you agree with the figures putdown in the 

schedule, as the total amount of the injured lands ? I 

cannot exactly tell, but I think these figures are near it. 

776. You have no reason for differing from them? 

—No. 

777. Thepresent value is put down at £167 10s. 2i. 

— do you think that is a fair valuation ? — I could not 
give an opinion as to that. 

778. And the improved value is put down at £87 


6s. 6d. ? — I think the lands would be improved that 
much, because they are greatly flooded. I have seen 
them every year flooded by the Barrow itself, and if 
the Barrow were drained, it would improve the lands 
to that amount. 

779. Is there much meadow ground upon these 
lands 1 — Cappabeg and Cappanerry are grazed by the 
tenants, but Moneyquid is meadowed whenever 
they can get a crop off it. They have not got a crop 
off it for a good while. The bottom of the river, now 
is nearly higher than tlie land — tlie river is almost 
entirely closed up. 

780. Do you live in this neighbourhood ? — Yes, in 
this town. 

781. Are you acquainted with the district generally? 
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782- Do you think it would be a great benefit to the 
district genei'ally to have the river drained and the 
floods removed ?- — I think it undoubtedly would be a 
great benefit to everybody aud to the town too. 

783. In regard to Trinity College lands, is it your 
opinion that tlie tenants would not object to pay for 
t)ie improvements after they were donel — I think 
not. They have nearly all got judicial leases lately, 
and I don't think they would have any objection to 
paying for the improvements. Oh, I am sure that 
there are no tenants of Trinity College who would 
object to pay. 

784. The improved value, according to the schedule, 
would amount to about three shillings a statute acre ; 
is it your opiniou that there would be any objection 
to pay three shillings per statute acre for the improve- 
ment ? — I am sure the tenants would be only too glad, 
if tlie lands were permanently improved, to pay three 
shillings an acre. 

785. Are you aware of this town being flooded 
occasionally 1— Yes, I have seen it flooded, and have 
lieendownthreugh the floods. I have seen a very great 
flood in Manor-street, and last yeai' some houses fell 
from the flood. Of course, the poor people have to 
leave their houses when tlie flood comes ; besides the 
floods bring a great deal of dirt into the town. 

786. Colonel Carden. — And, of couree, that is in- 
jurious to the healtli of the to'wnl — Yes, up at Irish- 
town, and there by Long Barn it is flooded. The 
tenants have been complaining that the water comes 
up to the floor sometimes. Of course that must be 
very injurious to the health of the inhabitants. There is 
no fall from the Long Barn into the river, hardly at 
any tune, and of course if the river was drained it 
woidd improve that district. 

787. Mr. Bruen. — The gardens and town parks 
■ of course are flooded also, and they would be very 
much improved by the taking of the water off them 1 
— Of course they would. Any lands are benefited by 
taking the water off them. Might I call your atten- 
tion to page 8 — the property put down as belonging 
to John G. and Ar^ur Moore, in the towirlands of 
Rossleaghan and Clonreher. 

789. Mr. Smith. — You are agent for the Messre. 
Moore 1 — Yes. I think their property would be very 


little benefited by the proposed drainage. The land is 
pretty high andhas a good fall at present for the water. 

790. Mr. Bruen. — Is there a small stream running 
up there ? — Not necessarily through that property 
— it runs through Colonel Carden’s property. 

Colonel Garden. — That is the Triogue. 

791. Mr. Bruen. — Are these townlands wet — do 
they suffer from the water ; I don’t mean flooded, but 
are they full of springs, rushy 1 — There are some 
poi-tions of them red bog. 

792. Colonel Carden. — But this property, Isuppose, 
means the cut-away paid of the bog at Cloni-eher 1— - 
Yes, it must be- -tlie present value is put down at 
£6 15s. Ad. 

793. There is a stream which runs from that into 
the Triogue 1 — That is a drain. 

794. It is cut-away bog, low rushy gi-oimd ? — Yes, 
that part no doubt is. 

795. 'Mr, Bruen. — Why do you say that that would 
not be benefited by drainage \ — It would be benefited 
by di-ainage, but I don’t think the Barrow drainagi; 
would benefit it, to the extent at least of £77 5s. lOtf., 
on these two townlands. 

796. Sir John M‘Kerlie. — Could you sub-drain it 
now 1 — Yes, a lot of it. 

797. Could you make four feet drains in it? — 1 
think so. There is a good fall at present. 

798. Mr. Hassard. — Could you say what fall? — 
No. 

799. Mr. Smith. — Could you sink three feet orfoui- 
feet drains without meeting water, and is there a fall 
that would take water from these ? — There is. 

800. Mr. Ha.ssard. — If you sink four feet drains 
would yon meet with water 'I — 1 could not tell; 1 
know that at present there is a good fall out of it, and 
on portions of it they are already paying for drainage 
done by the Board of Works. At present there is a 
drainage charge on parts of Clonreher. 

801. Colonel Carden. — But that was for the pur- 
pose of draining the bog ? — There is a drainage chargt; 
upon part of Clonreher farm itself aud that takes up 
a good deal of it. 

802. There was a drain made by the Board of 
Works to enable the tenants to cut turf? — There 


JlUy ID, 183iS. 

Mr. George 
Sbaiinon. 


Mr. Jonathan Lultrell, examined. 


803. Ml’. Bruen. — Have you any infoi-mation to 
give us ? — I have eleven or twelve acres of land aud 
they are continually flooded. They are townparks 
belonging to Loiri Drogheda close to this town, aud as 
I say they are flooded continually, sometimes for eight 
and nine months They are witliout the township, 
but about one mile from the Square — that is they are 
in the toivnpai’ks but outside the township. 

804. Would that land be very much benefited by 
the sinking of the river '< — It would. It is called 
Baylands. 

805. Is it good land only that it is flooded? — No, 
it is all covered with rushes now, but it would be good 
laud if the Bairow were di-aiued. 

806. And I sui>pose it would afford to pay an in- 
creased value if the floods were taken away? — Of coui-se 
it would. If the Bai-row were dreined it would afford 
a good increase. 

807. Can you give any idea of how much the im- 
provement would be worth? — I am sure it would be 
worth from 8s. to 10s. an Irish aci-e. It is worth 
nothing in ite present state. 

808. I believe you hold an official appointment in 


this part of the countiy? — Yes. I am Barony Cess 
Collector. 

809. And you have recourse to different parts of 
the country here at all times of the year ? — Yes. 

810. And are well acquainted with the district 
which is flooded ? — I am, very well. 

811. Generally speaking, do you believe tlie benefit 
of the district would be great by having the proposed 
drainage works carried out? — I am sure it would. 
There is another farm next to mine, of forty acres, 
which I am certain would be very much improved; it 
also belongs to Lord Drogheda — a man named Holo- 
han holds it. It is worth nothing as it is. 

812. From your interooiu’se with the tenants of 
these flooded lands, are yon of opinion that they 
would be willing to pay more if their lands were 
relieved from tlie floods ? — I am sure of it. Then' 
are ten or twelve tenants around me who would pay 
a good deal more for their lands if they were drained, 
for tliey can get nothing off them now ; perhaps foj- 
yeare, sometimes, their lands are no use. 

813. Where do you live — ia the town? — Yes. 


Mr. Jonathan 
Lnttrell. 
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Dr. William 
Noale. 


July 17 . 1888 . 


Mr. Algeruon 
Hcrvey. 


Dr. Wilhcym Neale, examined. 


814. Mr. Bruen. — T he Ban-ow Drainage Oom- 
miasion would be anxious 6o get some evidence from 
you with regard to the health of the district, and the 
influence wliich the proposed drainage would be likely 
to effect on the hedtli of the district. You are dis- 
pensary medical officer 1 — Of this district, I am. 

815. Could you tell us whether you have found 
cases in which the flooded lands have affected the 
health of the inhabitants! — Within my own personal 
Icnowledge there are houses in the district which at 
times are rendered unflt for habitation, in consequence 
of the flooding. 

816. Do you speak of the whole district! — No j a 
poi-tion only. I know of several instances in which 
tire houses are at times rendered unfit for habitation, 
but independent of that, I have no doubt that the 
health of the district generally, and particularly in 
tliose portions near whicli the flooded lands'are, is 
affected by the flooding. 

817. I believe parts of the town here are flooded 
occasionally ! — At times. Sometime ago whole fam- 
ilies bad to leave their houses in a street here, in 
consequence of the floods ; and some time ago we had 
diphtheria in the district, which I feel certain was due 
to tlie flooded condition of the lands about. 

818. Have you observed that the district is much 
subject to fogs — about the flooded lands ! — Yes. 

819. Sir John M'^belie. — H ave you a geueral 
knowledge of the district! — Yes, that is of my own 
ilispcn&ary district. 

820. How far does it extend — as far as Poi-tar- 
lington! — No, that is the short side of my district 
which only goes two and a half miles in that direction, 
but seven miles in the opposite direction. 


821. Is it your opinion that the health of the 
district is injuriously affected or not by these floods ! 
— Parts of it. 

822. By the malarious vapours ! — I have no doubt 
that parts of it are — those portions which are near the 
flooded lands. 

823. Is it your opinion that by draining these lands 
and removing them from the liability of flooding that 
the health of the district wOl improve! — It would 
improve most materially I have no doubt. 

824. Would that observation apply to the town 
also! — It would apply more particularly to the to^vn. 

825. Colonel Carden. — The drainage of thetown, 

I suppose, is affected by not having a good fall! 

Certainly, and the return water li-om the idver not 
being able to get away. 

826-. Sir John M'Kerlie. — The town cannot be 
effectually drained in its present state ! — No. 

827. And is subject to backwater, and the sewage 
is thi'owii back into the dreins! — Certainly — when 
there is high water on the Barrow. 

828. Is there any jiarticular time of the year when 
you observe the injurious effects to be more prevalent 
than otheis ! — Early in the spring of last year I 
noticed it more particularly, and later on in the 
season I noticed that there was some typhoid fever 
which was due to the bad drainage. The water 
at times was veiy high and tlie flooding great. 

829. And yon observed the injurious effects as 
regards health at the season when the waters become 
stagnant and evaporation commenced! — Yes. 

The Commission adjourned to Friday, the 17th inst., 
at Poi-tarlington. 


FRIDAY, JULY 17th, 1885. 

The Commission met at the Court-house, Portarliiigton. 

Present : — The Right Hon. Lord Castletown (presiding) ; the Right Hon. Henry Bbuen, D.L., Sir 
John M'Kerlie, Colonel Carden, D.L., Mr. Humphrey Smith, and Mr. J. A. Cassidy. 

Mr. Penny, Secretary, was in attendance. 


Lord Castletown. — I declare the Commission ap- taries, open here to-day, and we are prepared to receive 
pointed by His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant to any evidence that may be given on the subject, 
inquire into the drainage of the BaiTOW and its tribu- 

Mr. Algernon Ilervag, agent to the Marquess of Drogheda, examined. 


830. Lord Castletown. — Mr. Harvey, do yon wish 
to make any statement ; if so, you will please first 
give ns your general observations, and subsequently 
the Commissioners may have some questions to ask 
von! — In the first place, I wish to make a correction. 
On page 9 of the schedule Mr. Cassidy is put down as 
the reputed owner of Mill Farm; it should be the 
Marquess of Drogheda — a man named John Byrne 
holds a lease for forty years from 1873. As regards 
a question which I have seen raised before the Com- 
mission in other places with reference to the charge- 
ability of the proposed rate, I wish to say that I regard 
that question as a most important one, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that tho occupier should be rated, 
for it lies entirely in the power of the occupier to take 
advantage of the work. I consider it would be most 
unfair to make the landlord liable, and to make him 
collect tills rate for the Government from the occupier. 
Speaking generally, I think the occupier is the person 
who should pay that rate — it lies, as I say, entirely in 
the power of the occupier to take advantage of the Act 
to do the tliorough drainage that may be necessary after 
arterial drainage. It seems to me, therefore, unfair 
to ask the landlord to bear any portion of the tax ; 
of course in towns the case would be different — there 
the landlord might be rated according to his interest. 


Now, with reference to the Rathangan drainage, I 
hope the Commissioners will see their way to recom- 
mend that that district should be made contributory 
to the larger work. 

83 1. But the Rathangan drainage has been done ! — 
It has been done as far as that district goes, but thei’e 
is an enormous quantity of water throwui down on the 
occupiers below, which has done an immense deal of 
damage. I have heard of many cases in which actions 
for damages are threatened against the premoters who 
canied out the Rathangan drainage, and these persons 
have only waited to see what would be done in respect 
to the Barrow drainage, before they proceeded with 
their eutions. I think if the Rathangan and KOdare 
districts were included in the scheme it would remove 
any cause for complaint, and would stop the damage 
which is being done. It would put an end to the 
difficulty, otherwise, I am afiviid, the actions will go on. 

832. These actions are pending at present then? — I 
won’t say that they are actually pending ; 1 don't think 
that the actual steps have been yet taken, but a good 
many men about nie state that they intend to take 
actions. And I think that the Kildare district should 
be also included. 

833. You say the Kildare drainage district also! — 
Yes. Both these schemes were opposed by Lord 
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Proglieda, at the time they were proposed, but they down much quicker than Uiey used to, and they stay m', 

were! carried on in spite of liim. Noiv with regard to up as Long. Now we give them an outfall for their — 

the improvement— the Fimiery river is an im))ortant drainage by these proposed works ff’’' 

tributary on Lord Drogheda’s estate. To explain what 838. But they have been already assessed and their 

I mean I would just give you one instance, it is the drainage has gone on for some time ?— Yea ; as far as 

simjdest way. One tenant holds 544 statute acres theh drainage goes they have been assessed, but not 

there; his rout wa.s fixed in 1876 by Bi-assington and as regai-ds their outfall, In my opinion all those 

Geale at £464 ; that rent was reduced by Mr. Fitz- districts which do damage to the people below them 

gci-ald— who has made the present estimate— in 1881, ought to be assessed.' In their present condition they 

to £317 6s. Gd., and in his report, he, Mr. b'ltzgeralcl, flood the people below them, and the proprietors above 

stated it is owing to the deterioration of the laud by are liable to actions for damages, and I think that when 

wetand thattheriverPuuieryrequiredto bewidened. the outfall is improved for them that they ought to 

Ho stated that 370 acres of this farm are injuriously pay a certain sum. 

aflected and his present valuation of that holding, 839. Supposing' they are not included would it be 
Derrynine, would appear to suggest that the land is your opinion that those actions which may possiljly be 

still deteriovating from the same cause. Now, with pending, would very likely be gone on with! It is 

regard to Moore Abbey, a question was a-sked me impossible, of coui-se, for me to say that, 
privately by one of the Commissioners as to how far 840. , But have you any reason to think they will 
Lonl Drogheda would be inclined to allow the short be 1— 'Well, of course, if this drainage is carried out 
cuts to be made threugh his demesne — one behind the the damage will cease. 

island which is known as Pigeon Island, and one at 841, Yes, it will of course, minimise the damage to 
Portiuallagher, through the White Field, Hislordship a great extent, but then supposing the drainage is not 
said he would not oppose the one at Pigeon Island, carried outi— Oh, if the drainave is not carried out, J 
but he must oppose the one through the Wliite Field think it is certaiu that there ivill be some actions, 
as being unnecessary and doing mueb damage to his 842. You say there arc some bogs included in this 

demesne. Now, as regards the bog on the estate, valuation of .Mr. Fitzgerald’s? All those I have men- 

There are about 820 acres of bog included in the tioiied; there is one bog not included. There are 
schedule, but I don’t tliink the increased value ])ut only two bogs mentioned^ Boherbawn and Cloneybeg 
down would accnie to them, save as to one bog known (which is practically one), and Lou^habor. 
as Loughabor— 124 acres. At Bogherbawn bog there 843. Wliat is the ai-ea of these bogs?— 800 statute 
might be a very slight improi-ement— about sixty acres ai-e included in the valuation— Coolnafeera bog is 
acres might be improved there. Now, with respect to not included. It is 164 acres. [ don’t know why it 
the fall, I think the intended fall from Monasterevan is not included. 

to Athy seems very small indeed. It is only about one 844. And you say only a small portion of these 
foot six and 1 should be glad to know if the fall has bogs will be benefited ?— Only two— I.oiighabor ivill 

been taken advantage of to the fullest extent— if the be benefited, and about sixty acres of Bogh'erbawn? 

fall has Ijeeu fully utilized. I should suppose that the 845. On what basis do you estimate these improve- 
fall of one foot six means to the top of the weir at ments to the bogs, or why do you say they cannoi be 

Athy. As regards ^ maintenance rate 1 would like to improved ? — Because they are cut down to the gravel, 

know if the Commissioners have made any arrange- and you cannot go lower. 

ment with regard to it. It seems to me that there 846. Colonel C.^kden.— D o you consider the drain- 
would be a large increase in the charge. I don’t age there is already sufficient ?-^It is already sufficient, 
think I have anything more to say. I don’t think they can be cut down any further. I 

834. _ You have looked over the valuations and the thiuk the charge made upon those who take the bogs 
areas in tlie schedule of the lauds supposed to be is at present as high as it possibly could be. 

fiooiled and injured — have you any objection to make 847. What is the probable increase in the value put 
with regard to those areas or valuations, because Mr. down in the schedule I think the value is put down 
Fitzgerald is not here to-day and I wished toask those excIusive,of bogs. The valuation is put down in one 
questions? — I was about proposing to give you skilled lump figure without liaving the bogs particularized. 

■evidence as to all that. I suppose we shall have a 848. Sir John M'Keelie. — H ave you seen the 
further opportunity of doing so. The full plans and valuation book which was lodged -with the maps ?— I 
S[)ecifications have never been before us ; but we have have just looked at it, but not carefully, 
seen the maps. 849. Because it gives the details which you state 

835. I am not alluding to the full plans of the you have not got the means of obtaining ? — In the 
works, I am referring to the valuation schedule. On schedule the bogs are included generally I know, 
page 4 you will see the Jlarquess of Drogheda put down 8-iO, But in the valuation book the whole matter is 
for Boghall, Co. Kildare, and the area of the lands given in detail ; have you compared them ? — No, I 
flooded is given as 33 acres, and the lands injured at have not. 

271 acres, and the total at 304. Have yon looked 851. Mr. Bruen. — Y ou told us that the Eathangan 
into these figures 1 — Yes. and Kildare drainage dritricts ought to be made contri- 

836. And do yon say the total is correct — the total butorytothe expense because of the great floodof water 
-of the lands flooded and injured according to Mr. which is thrown down upon the district here owing to 
Fitzgerald is 5,006 statute acres, I wish to know are their drainage 1 — Yes. 

the details making up that aggregate correct? — Well, 852. And that if an outfall were given for this 

I have only just glanced through these figures. Mr. water it would be a benefit to them ; but surely the 

Jolinstoa, who lias valued a great deal of Lord giving of an outfall would also be a benefit to the 

Drogheda’s lands, will be able to give you cursory district which is flooded, wouldn’t it ?— Clearly, but I 

•evidence as to them. With respect to the probable take it an action foi; damiiges lies, and, therefore, an 

increase, I would like to have an opportunity of giving injury has beeu done by the throwing down of that 

you fuller evidence upon that subject: we have not water from above, and therefore the proprietors above 

had time to go into it. The area is very large, and ought to pay something for getting an outfall which 

there are soinetliing like eighty tenants’ holdings will save them from having to pay damages, 

affected. As regards the area I have nothing to say. 853. But it is contingent on their success in estab- 

I think Mr. Fitzgerald’s figures are correct, or lishing any such action for injury that their liability 

sufficiently near being correct, that we may pass them, to be contributory would be ascertained ?— Well, it is 

837. You say that the Rathangan drainage district very hard to say that, for it is impossible for me to 

should be included ; how do you propose it should be say whether these actions will go on. I could not 

included ? — As a contributory district, on account of answer that question. 

its having done so much damiige below. There is no 854. As a matter of fact have these districts thrown 

doubt, it docs enormous injury. The floods come down very much increased floods on you ? — -Yes. I am 

G 
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sui'e tlie Rathangan drainage has. Tiie Kildare works 
were made before I knew tbe lands, but I will give you 
some figure which will show you how the ease stands. 
There is in one townland called PuUagh through 
which the river flows 112 statute acres of meadow in 
Lord Drogheda's own lands. From 1869 to 1876 in- 
clusive these lands averaged £4 1 6s. \d. per Irish acre. 

856. You mean the produce ? — The produce. We 
sell tlie meadow at foot by auction. Well, during 
the eight yearn from 1877 to 1884 they only averaged 
£2 Is. \d. pm- acre, or less than half ; 1876 was the 
date of the Kildai'e district drainage, and in 1878 the 
first chaj'ge was made in regard to it. 

856. Then you attribute the decrease in the produce 
to the increased floods sent down by the Kildare 
District Drainage ? — Yes. 

857. As to the new outs proi'osed tlueugh Moore 
Abbey Demesne, there is one cut, you say, which Lord 
Drogheda does not wish to be made ? — Yes. 

858. But he will agree to the other?— -Yes. 

859. Which is tlie longer? — I should think the one 
he agrees to is the longer — that is the cut from the 
middle of the town right through the field behind 
what is called the Pigeon Island. 

860. Is there any engineering difiiculty with regard 
to the shorter cut which Lord Drogheda objects to ? — 
I think not. It is simply a field in tillage, and Lord 
Drogheda tliiiiks a cut there would spoil his demesne, 

861. When you were speaking of the bo^ which 
would be benefited were you refeiTiug to cut out 
bogs ? — No, but to turbaiy. 

862. Surely almost all the hogs that ai-e adjoining 
the flooded lands would he benefited, even the 
turbary would be benefited by taking down the 
water ?— I don’t think we could get any more rent for 
it, and I think most of the bogs for tm-bary are out 
down to the gravel. They ai-e cut down as far as 
there is any turi to be cut. I don’t think there 
would be any increased value to tbe bogs, and I don’t 
think tliat we could get any inci'eased rent. It is 
difi'ei-ent wfith regard to Loughabor, we cannot cut it at 
all, on account of the wet. There is very little of it cut. 

863. Mr. Smith. — The increased water coming 
down from the Kildare district, would you not 
attribute that partly, at ail events, to the increased 


rainfall we have had since 1876? — Clearly that has 
had something to do with it. 

864. That, of course, would help the flood a good 
deal? — Yes, of course, the rainfall could not get away 
in the same way as it used. The greater the rainfall 
tire gr-eater the difficulty. 

865. Lord Castletown. — The 1,578 acres which 
are assessed as hog, do you really think that that 
practically is cut down to the gravel at tire present 
moment ? — In most places. They tell me they cannot 
go lower. 

866. Have you done anything in regard to bog 
drainage yourself? — Yes, about four or five years ago 
I draiired nearly all these bogs as well as I could. I 
borrowed money from the Board of Works, and 
expeirded between £400 aird £500 ujjon tlienr. 

867. You say “ as far as you could,” that leads me 
to suppose that you have not gone as far as you 
might ? — Oh, we have. The people tell me that they 
have cut down as far as they could. At any rate, the 
place is rated as turbary as high as it can be rated, 
and we could not get any increase, supposing a charge 
was levied on the bogs. As to the cutaway bog, of 
course, that could be converted into land and drained, 
but I don’t think yon could increase the value of the 
turbary by drainage. 

868. Sir John M‘Keblie.— N ot even to the extent 
of Is. aar acre, as Mr. Fitzgerald puts it ? — Well I 
suppcKe you might, but I doubt very much whether 
you would get it. 

869. Mr. Smith. — According as you cut the turf 
away couldn’t the cutaway bog be ultimately capable 
of tillage ? — Yes ultimately it would, if tire drainage is 
done, it will relieve the cutaway bog of course. 

870. And do you think that if the drainage were 
done it would not be worth Is. more a statute acre 
which is what has been put on by the valuator ? — I 
don’t think so far as the turbary goes it would. 

871. But you must remember that the turbary is 
being taken away and the land cleared ? — Oh, it clears 
very slowly — they clear about 16 feet every year. The 
turbaiy is set at so much per percli along the face of the 
bog, and they ai’e allowed to cut 16 feet back every 
year ; and it would take a long time to make much 
land of that. 


Mr. Otw 
Johnson. 


ay 


Mr. Otway Johnson examined. 


872. Lord Castletown. — Have you a statement to 
make with regard to these lands ? — Yes ; 1 have been 
asked by Mr. Harvey, on the part of Lord Drogheda, to 
give evidence in a curaoiy way merely, as to the value 
of some of the land which has been included in the 
schedule. During the past 3 years I have inspected and 
valued the greater part of Lord Drogheda’s estate and I 
am well acquainted with tbe lands included in the 
schedule. A very large portion of the land lies along 
the Barrow and its tribusaiiets, and suffered to a very- 
great extent, especially iu late years, fiom the flooding 
of the river and the inability of the tributaries to dis- 
charge the surface water. The preposed drainage is, 
evidently most desirable, as regards all that district 
in every point of view — C think of that there can be uo 
doubt at all. There are three classes of land on Lord 
Drogheda’s property included — the callow meadows 
along the river : the medium pasture lands, and a veiy 
large portion of poor pasture and cutaway bog, which 
lies at a considerable distance — iu many cases five miles 

from tlie Barrow, and which would be benefited by 

larve open drains. Of course, there would be a diffi- 
culty in keeping these drains in order, and tlie main- 
tenance as regai-ds that pai-ticular portion of the estate, 
would probably be rather heavy. Practically, there 
is very little drainage on that portion now. The 
callow meadows, will of couree, be improved very much, 
and the medium land would be considerably benefited, 
but as regards the third quality to which I have re- 
ferred it is, geuerally s)ieahing, situate at a consider- 
able distance from the river, is injured without being 


flooded, its drainage will depend on a large extent of 
open drains, difficult to keep in order. And in my 
opinion, the lands would be capable of bearing only a 
very small increase. I have gone over the schedule, 
and in my opinion, the estimated improved value 
would never be realized on that class of land. 

873. Have you looked at the valuation book ? — No, 
but I liave looked at the schedule. 

874. The lands have been put down at 5,006 acres; 
how much of that do you say would be improved ? — 
There are 1,926 acres put down as flooded, and 3,079 
acres as injured; well the greater portion of the latter 
are the lands that I refer to as capable of only bearing 
a small increase. 

875. Those injured lands you think would not be 
suscejrtible of bearing a great increase 1 —I think not. 
That is all I have to say. 

876. Ml-. Cassidy. — Would not the cutaway bogs- 
be capable of being imjiroved by being drained? — 
Some of them would, 

877. Don’t you think it would be a great improve- 
ment on their value if they were drained ? — Yes, but 
it would be consequent upon considerable expense 
upon the part of the tenant, I think the increased 
value placed upon tliese lands is too high, in conse- 
quence of the other works which would be necessai'y, 
and which would be of considerable expense. 

878. Sir John M’Kerlie. — Have you not looked 
at tlie valuation books deposited with" the maps and 
scliedule.s ? — No ; I have only looked at the schedule. 
I was not aware there was a book. 
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879. But iu the valuation book the different quali- Rathangan drainage has had upon it ? I could not Juii/ 17 , isss. 

-ties of the land are specified, and from it von would give you any opinion as to that, 

be able to form a more accurate opinion — you have 897. Colonel Gardes. — I n Killeen West you say johnso”'*^ 
taken all the lands in the aggregate, good and badi — 5s. an Ii-ish acre would be too much to put on for the 
Ves. value of the improvement? — I think so. 

880. For instance, all the injured lands are placed 898. What kind of landis that? — Poor pasture land. 

in gloho in the sehe<lule ? — Ves. 899. And what kind is the land in Rickaitlstown 

881. While in the valuation book you will find that Lower 1 — Laud of tlie same class. 

these lands have been separated into lote, and a price 900. Now, Bogherba-wn Lower and Bogherbawn 
placed upon each of these lots — that will enable you Upper which ai-e included in the schedule, isn’t a great 

to form a more definite judgment on the question you deal of that deep bog ? — Yes. 

are speaking of ? — Take for example, in the schedule, 901. And would not the deep bog be benefited 
Bickardstown Lowei- as a case in point. There, 71 by tlie deepening of the river? — To a very amall 
aci'es are put down as injured, and only 6 as flooded, extent. 

so that practically the amount charged in Rickai-ds- 902. Are tliey able to cut the turf down there now ? 
town ‘Lower is merely for injured lands. • — I don’t know the turf banks. 

882. But in this valuation book yon will find that 903. Can you cut down to the bottom foe the turf 
the injured lauds are divided into lots, as well as the now? — I am not aware — can you tell Mr. Heiwey? 

Sooded lands, and according to their quality the im- 904. Mr. Ilervey . — We cut as much turf -out of it 
pvovement charge is preposed. For instance in the as we could. 

townland of KOleen West, which is merely injured, Colonel Gardes. — A nd you cut to the bottom ? 

have you noticed what the charge per acre is ? — Yes, 905. Mr. H&rvey . — I think we cut to the gravel, 

five shillings per Irish acre I take that all to be put The men who cut the turf there tell me they cut to the 
at ; but it is too much. bottom. I ha^'e no experience myself of the matter. 

883. That is about three shillings per statute acre ? 906. Loj'd Castletown. — (T o Mr. Johnson .) — The 

—About that. callow meadows which you mentioned, those are quite 

884. Well now, do you think that too much? — I distiuct from the injured lands? — ^They are flooded 
do. Bub I should say that it was only at the' last lands. 

minute I was asked to look over those figures, and I 907. And these are the lands which would be likely 
have not had time to form an accurate opinion. to be improved?-,-! think so. 

885. You would not say what value ought to he 908. Has that meaxlow very much deteriorated of 

put on them, would you? — Well, I could not say. late years? — From what Ihave been told, veiy much 

886. But you think three shillings per statute acre indeed — enormously I would say. 

is too much? — I do. 909. What do you think they suffer most from — 

887. Well now take Rickai-dstown Lower, there the flooding, or the silt coming down? — The'flooding, 
the flooded lands are very small compared with the especially the summer floods. 

injured lands — do you think the improvement chai-ge 910. Have you ever heard of cattle dying there 
there is too much?— It is 6s. 5d. per Irish acre — from eating the grass on which the silt had come? — 
entirely too much. I have heard that. They suffer from “bog lame,” 

888. But have you formed any idea ss to what ex- which is caused by wet. 

tent it would be impreved ? — No, I have not. 911. Generally speaking, your opinion is that nearly 

889. What is the quality of the land ? — Generally the entire of the 3,000 acres of injured lands are not 

speaking the land injured is poor land. likely to be impj'oved to the amount put down in the 

890. What is the quality of those six acres which valuation schedule? — Quite so. 

•are flooded in that townland ? — I could not say but 912. And is your opinion formed from having gone 
you wOl observe that the greater part of the to wnland over the lands, and having valued them? — Yes, and 
is pub down as injured while only six acres are men- from my espeiience iu other districts of lands which 
tioned as being flooded. have been drained. 

891. In tlie Valuation Book the injured lands in 913. It is distinctly your opinion that they would 
Rickardstown Lower are divided into different lots, not be improved to the extent put down in the 
There is one lot of thirty-seven acres on which the schedule? — .Most distinctly. 

value of the improvement is put down at 6s. 2d. an 914. And can you give any idea to the Commission 
acre, do you consider that too much? — Well, not as to what extent they might be improved? — I hat is 
liaving seen the book I am nob able to speak of the a very difficult question, and I am hardly prepared to 
different lots, but I am aware tliat the improvement answer it offhand. 

rates average 6s. Gd. per acre. 915. Give an approximate idea? — Well, I suppese 

892. Why, there is another lot put down at Is. an that the average put down in the schedule would be 

acre and a thii-d lot at Is. an acre — twenty acres, about 6s. 6d. an Irish acre, which I think is a very 

Wouldn't the cutaway bogs such as have been high charge for giving an outfall to poor lands. I 

described to be cut down as well as they can be and don’t think they possibly could realize that sum. 

wliich are now flooded, be capable of improve- 916. Of course that charge refers to the drainage 
uieutif the floods were taken away altogether? — as well — it does not only mean outfall actually, but 
Cei-tainly. it covers the smaller drainage as well ? — Oh, of course, 

893. And should not a charge be put on them? — the land would probably be drained to a cer-tain 

Oh, certainly. extent. 

894. Sir John M'Kerlie. — I underebood Mr. 917. Yes, but supposing thei-e are tributaries com- 

Harvey to say that they could not be improved. ing through tiiese lands, it covers the expense with 

Mr. UsTvsy. — Oh, I did not say the cutaway bogs regard to their drainage too? — Oh, it does certainly, 
could not be improved — I alluded to the turbary bogs. 918. I suppose you have no knowledge of anyen- 
The cutaway bogs as Mr. Johnson says, can of course gineering difficulties as regards the river? — None, 

be improved. I was referring to the actual turbary whatever ; but from the report it appeared to me — as 

district from the cutaway bogs. The cutaway bogs Mr. Hervey has already renuirked — that the fall is 
can be rechiimed and made land of for growing very small from Monasterevan ; I believe it is only 

crops which is a perfectly distinct thing from the one decimal twenty-five or 1'75, from Monasterevan 

turbary. to Athy, which seems very small indeed. 

895. Mr. Bruen ((0 witness ). — Do you, hlr. John- 919. Mr. Bruek. — H ow did you make your cal- 

son know this district for any length of time ? — Well culation that the 3,079 acres were supposed to be im- 
I do ill one way — by passing through it. proved in value, at 7s. 6ii. an Irish acre ? — Oh, I made 

896. I was going to ask you whether you could the calculation roughly, merely from the schedule, 

give us any opinion as to the effect which the I converted the amount put down in the schedule into 

G 2 
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Irish acres, and then took the probable inciease as 
estimated per Irisli acre. 

920. But then you took that as a mufoiin rate over 
the whole 5,000 acres including the 1,926 acres 
Hooded, which Mr. Fitzgemld states would be all 
improved to tlie extent of £1,046 1 — Yes. 

921. And I think you told us just now that the 
hooded lands, the callow lands would be very much 
improved 1 — Certainly. 

922. And therefore shouldn’t yon have chai-ged for 
these at a much higher figiire 1 — Probably — I should 
say certainly, of couroe. They are charged for at 
12s. M. an aci-e. 

923. I don’t see how you make tlie distinction — the 
5,000 aci-es are set down to be improved £1,0461 — 
Yes. 

924. How miich per Irish acre would that be for 
improvement! — Well it varies ironi 5s. to 13s. Gd. 

925. But how did yon classify it — I suppose yon 
classified the improvements to some extent 1 — Oh, it 
is 6s., 8s., 7s.. 6d., and 9s. an acre and so on. I gave 
you the probable increase of the whole. 

926. Lord Castletown. — I don’t think you have' 
accounted for the great increase in the value of the 
callows? — The priaoijsal pai-t of tlie callows are in 
West Offaly: — They are Gi-angecor, Moore Abbey 
Demesne, Clogheeu, Skhteen, Pass Land, Coolna- 
I'eeragli, and Old Grange, all about Monasterovan. 
That is about 600 statute acres. Then again there is 
the townland of Pullagh nearly all meadow. 

927. That is 130 acres? — Yes. Then there is 
Coolagh, a great part of that is meadow. A great 
portion of the remainder of the lands is away fi'om 
the river — they don’t adjoin the river at all. 


928. Mr. Bruen. — An improvement of £1,046 on 
5,000 acres, the total quantity of injured and flooded 
lands would roughly come to about 4s. an EiigUsli 
acre? — Yes. 

929. It seems to me that you have I'ltlier ov<t- 
estimated the amount of the improvement chargeable 
on the 3,000 acres, taking into consi4ei-ation tJie mucli 
greater imjn'oveinent which would be given to the 
1,926 acres flooded? — Yes it does to some extent, but 
still a very lai'ge portion of this land is not along the 
river. 

930. Lord Castletown. — It is not along the river 
at all you say ? — No. 

931. Of course the callows would be immensely 
improved and they are along the river? — Yes, they 
ai’e along the river. 

932. Sir John M'Keulie. — W ould any j)art of 
these lands which are now flooded and wliich will 
be entirely relieved from the floods be capable of being 
tilled, or would you think it desirable to till them 1 — 
Not the lands along the river banks, they are so 
valua’ole as meadows. 

933. But of the larso extent of 5,000 acres is there 
any portion that you think it would be advisable to 
break, up and till? — Oh, yes. 

934. What proportion would you say? — lam not 
prepared to say. 

935. Colonel Carden. — Are tliero any tributaries 
running tnrough it? — Yes, a large portion of it would 
be drained by open drains and tributaries. A great 
quairtity of land must be drained by open drains. 

936. Is not the Finnerj' up there ? — Yes. 


Hr. 


Mr. Ske§iiigton Smythe examined. 


937. Lord Castletown.— Have you any statement 
to make to us in regard to the subject of our inquiry ? 
— My name does not appear at all on the schedule. 
My land appeai-s to be absorbed between that of Lord 
Do^vnshire and Lord Portarlington, according to the 
schedule. It is in the King’s county. Number 27, 
Newtown, is absorbed by Lord Downsliire. 

938. And what portion is absorbed by Lord Portar 
lington ? — Bishop's Wood. 

939. You mean by absorbed tliat your lands have 
not been kept separate in the valuation ? — Pi-ecisely, 

940. The portion which has been put do^vIl to Lord 
Portarlington, is that in the King’s county or the 
Queen's ? — The King’s county. Bishop’s Wood belongs 
to me. 

941. Please give us evidence with regard re that, 

and wo will have tlie mistake corrected ? I should 

like in the first place to endorse the protest which 
Mr. Harvey has made. I consider that the landlords 
should not be made amenable to any charge in ren-ard 
to the improvements which are for the lienefit purely of 
the tenants. T protest also against the landlords being 
made of collection of any assessiiieut that may arise 
between the Government and the tenants witli reganl 
to the.se projected works ; and I go further svill and 
say I consider that in tlie event of thei-e being any 
maintenance cliargii it should be pbiced entirely ujion 
the tenants. As regards BLsboj)’s Wood I have 
tiotliing to say, except that it is mme and not I.oiil 
Portarlington’s. As regards Newtown, I find upon 
referring to this manuscript book, the valuation Ijook, 
tliat the figures with respect to the flooded lands and 
the injured lands are entirely difierent from those in 
the printed valuation schedule. I find that the flooded 
lands are put down at 134 acres ami the injured lands 
at 38 acres accouliug to the printed schedule, whereas 
according to this manuscript book ihe injured lands 
!U-e put down at 144 acres and the flooded laud.', at 38 
acres, which is veiy much nearer the mark. 

942. You say that in the schedule the flooded land 
IS j.ut down at 134 acres, and the injured land at 38 
aci-es? — Yes, and I think it must be the reveree. The 


gross total here is 172 acres, the flooded is jiut down 
at 134 acres, and the injured at 38 acres. Now that 
cannot be actually the case, for if I take the tenants, 
one of them has 170 aci'es, and his valuation is f 181, lie- 
is probably one of the most heavily flooded men in the 
district. Another man has 9 acres and his valuation 
is £10. I am now speaking of Griffith’s valuation. 
This goes to show that there could not be such a state 
of things as the pro|)ortion of land flooded according 
to the schedule. 

943. Could it be tliat the flooding has increased 
since the valuation (Griffith's) was made ? — I don't 
think that the floods have increased in comparison. 

944, Not sufficiently to account for that? — No. I 
am not able to tell critically what the amount of the 
flooded land is but I can have it engineered for you. 
My bounds are between Mi-s. Lucas and Lord Down- 
shire and the Newtown river and comprises 270 
acres, 

9-15. What you wish to convey is that these 134 
acres of flooded land is very likely either not suffi- 

oieiit or ? — No ; what I say is that that amount 

of land is not flooded. The thirty-eight acres is more 
likely to be what is flooded than injured and the 
other — the 134 aci'CS — is more likely to be the amount 
injured. 

946. Mr. Bruen. — What you mean is that the 
injured land is understated and the flooded land 
overstated? — Yes. 

947. Lord Castletown.— Or else that, the figures 
may be inverted? — Yea. 

948. Sir John M'Kerlie. — Hud you an opjiortu- 
uity of looking over the map? — I had not — until 
the other day when I came here. This portion of 
the country was inquired iuto at Philipstown but; I 
was not able to h<; pi'cscut : I did not receive an 
iutimatiou. 

949. Have you .since seen the map ? — I saw it last 
Weilnosday here. 

9-50. It is distinctly marked on the niaj) wliat is 
flooded and what iiiiurod — the flooded lauds arc 
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coloured blue and the iujui'sd lauds green? — 'Wliat I 
mean by flooded lands is generally speaking there is 
a dotted line showing an indent in the land on the 
ordinary map, I don’t see that here. I know that 
they have given Lord Downshire a lot that I should 
have and I am credited with having got wliat Iiord 
Downsliive should have. 

951. Lord Castletown', — I think Mr. Smythe it 
would be the simplest way to have you examined 
about this matter at Monastevevan ; Mr. Fitzgei'ald 


wOl be there and you can raise these questions then ? My n. isat. 
— Very well. Mr Skeisogton 

952. Can yon give us any information with regard Smythe. 
to the flooding of the town? — I have heai-d a gi-eat 

deal about it but I think it would he better to get 
evidence from people living in the town and who 
know so much aboub it. My information is more of 
a general than a particular character'. 

953. Is there any other point that you would like 
to bring before us ? — No other' point. 


Mr. William Grange, exanrined. 


954. Lord Castletown, — Well, Mr, Grange have 
you got some information to lay before us? — Yes. I 
am a local auctioneer here for many years and I have 
a good deal of experience of the flooded lands in tlie 
neighbourhood. As an auctioneer I am aware of the 
decrease in the value of the lands. My experience 
extends over twenty years. Land that I used to get 
£4 10s. an acre for has so decreased in value that I 
conld not get 9s. an acre for it now. 

955. Is that callow land? — Callow meadows along 
both the tributaries and the Barrow itself. 

95G. Mr. CASSiD'i’. — And is that deci-ease in con- 
sequence of the Barrow filling up? — Yes, the tlioi-ough 
closing np of the Barrow. 

957. And the tributaries also? — And the tributaiies 
also. • 

958. Loixl Castletown. — What do you say your 
experience is? — Well, as regards the town itself, I have 
lived in a portion of it which was uninhabitable 
o\s'ing to the water running into the dwellings, which 
became uninhabitable for six or eight weeks owing to 
the flooding of the Barrow. I can speak tluus of my 
own residence, and I can also state that in this dis- 
trict there were no less than 100 families similarly 
situated, and injured in their health by reason of the 
floods. Much disease in the town and neighbourliood 
hiis been attribitted to the floods. There has been a 
great deal of rheumatism, which has become quite 
chronic in this neighbourhood owing to people living 
during the whole winter months with six or eight 
inches of water up to theii' houses. 

959. Sii' John M'Kerlie. — What do you attribute 
the depreciation in the value of the meadows that you 
have refen-ed to ? — To the water, 

960. But haven’t they for many yeara been sub- 
jected to be flooded? — In my experience the Barrow 
was never so choked up as it is at present. It has 
become choked up by neglect, by timber falling acro^ 
it, and hundreds of impediments all along the line so 
that fJie water cannot get thi-ougli at all ; then the 
silt comes down, lodges at certain places, and a mound 
is raised so that you can walk neiuly dvyshod in many 
places across the livei'. 

961. Yon spoke of only a few years ago you were 
able to get ■tlie higher price for those meadows ? — Yes, 
only a few years ago, 

962. And now you can only get nine shillings an 

acre? Within the hist four years I ooiild not get nine 

shillings an acre for what I used to get four jjounds an 
acre for. Before the Land Commission, and also before 
the Appeal Court, these lands were mentioned, and 
considerable reductions were granted, owing to the 
great loss the peo]>le sustiiined by reason of the flood- 
ing of their meadows. 

963. How does it come that the Barrow has been 
so remarkably destructive in the last few years, when 
wo know that it has been funning on for ages?— I 
cannot account for it, excejit that more silt is brought 
dowu, and chokes it np. When I was a boy thei’e 
wen- jilenty jihices in the- river about here where you 
could bathe, but there is no such thing at all now. 
These last two summers the bed of the river is as high 
and dry as the, land all about it, and when a flood 
comes down it rushes all over tho land, and cannot get 


964. Do the winter floods i-emain long on the lands? 
— A great deal longer than they used. 

965. And are they subject to summer floods ? — 01), 
it was the winter floods tliat ruured the grass. They 
rotted the roots of the herbage, so that tliere wa.s 
nothing for next season’s growtli. 

966. Are the lands ■wiiich are flooded for a long 
period in winter or spring more subject to summer 
floods than formerly ? — I think it is the winter flood.s 
that do the mo.st harm. We have not experience- 
much of the summer floods, but we have had very long 
floods in the winter, and the water runs into the 
houses and remains 'with us for weeks. But that 
does not occur in the summer. 

967. Mr, Buuen. — You spoke of 100 families 
being subjected to haiung their houses flooded ?— -Yes. 
I am sure there are that number. 

968. All in the town? — Yes, in diffei-ent parts of 
the town ; in the low-lying portions. 

969. Do you know anything about the sewerage of 
the town — are thei-e sewei-s in it ? — There is a canal 
or cut from one side of the river — it runs through the 
town from one part of tho Barrow to another ; but it 
is very much choked up and stopped, and it wants a 
thorough good cleaning for the sanitary improvement 
of the town, decidedly. 

970. Having regard to the state the river is now 
in, is there a sufBcient fall for making new sewers? — 
Certainly not. There is no fall at all. It is a dead 
flat, and the river is quite as high as the land on each 
side. Tliere is no outlet at all for the water to get 
away, and tliere is no use in attempting, for sanitary 
purposes, to drain Fortarliugton until the bed of the 
Barrow is lowered. 

971. Colonel Cauden. — You say that the value of 
the letting of meadow by auction within the last few 
years has come down from £4 to 9s. an acre ? — To- 
7s. 6d. and 9s. I sold a lot of meadows at Derrylea 
at that rate about three years ago that I formerly got 
£4 au acre for. 

972. In a di'y summer, like last, tliose kind of 
meadows would be of greater value ; last summer 
there was a good crop of meadow, surely they were 
not let for 9s. au acre? — Oh, last year we could get 
£1 au acre ; but you would pity the people who got 
the meadows to See them looking for them — trying 
to collect what ivu.s on them. Last year the average 
was £1 au acre for what wc used to get £4 for. 

973. Is that on account of the sand and dirt thrown 
down on the river because the winter floods, which 
won’t veinuiu very long, will improve the land more 
than injure it ? — Ifoimer floodings ruined the roots oi' 
the gi-asses, and they are merely recovering. They 
may be better this year than last and be better next 
year than this, but certainly they are very bad eveji 
at present. My experience is that the callow fields 
ai-e not at all what they used to be. 

974. In a sanitai-y point of view, you consider tho 
state of the Barrow at present is very injurious to tbi- 
liealth of the town ? — No doubt of it. 

975. Loixl Castletown. — As you have long ex- 
perience in the district, can you say whether the floods 
have increased at all — practically has the condition of 
the country got woi-se ? — What we complain of is, that 
the water runs over the country quicker — the flood 


Mr. Williftin 
Urange. 
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comes do-wn from its source and floods it much 
Mr. William ‘I'-iicker than it used to, and remains with us longer. 
Grange. It remains a great deal longer. Now, I have been 
speaking to a number of men about the tax proposed 
to be le\-ied on the occupiers. They think it would be 
ruinous to put 9s. a statute, acre on as an improvement. 
That would be equal to 13s. an Iiish acre on lands at 
present only able to bidng £1 an acre as meadowing 
— land that would produce nothing at all worth while 
to pay a landlord for. It would be i-uinous to put 
such a tax on. 

976. You think the rate would be too high! 

Entirely too high. 

977. Have you any idea of how the mte ought to 
Ije struck ? — Well, having regai-d to the fact of this 
being a question that will benefit the whole throe 
Kingdoms, something shoxdd come from some central 
fund that would relieve the people from the tax. If 
the proposed tax were put upon them it would leave 
them nothing at all out of their land, and I don’t see 
how it could be borne by the inhabitants. 

978. You think that the drainage ought not to be 
done b)' assessing the value on the land You must 
put it over a larger area if you tax the people. The 
work will be a benefit to everyone. It would be a 
[)ity not to drain the Barrow, even if there is a tax, 
for it will benefit the whole community. Within five 
miles of the Barrow all round will be improved and 
benefited by it. 

979. Sir John M'Keelie. — B o you think the 
injurious influence of the floods e.xtends beyond the 
fioodeil lands? — No doubt of it. 

980. How far would you say? — Four miles. I 
liave land on a tributary fom- miles from the Barrow, 
and I would be satisfied to pay a tax. 

981. Though the lands are not flooded? Yes, 

occasionally they are by the tributary. 

982. Supposing there ai-e lauds not flooded by the 
tributaries, or injured by the flooded waters, would 
\-ou propose that they should be charged too? — 
Decidedly, what benefits one man in a district benefits 
his neighbour. In a sanitary point of view, and in 
every other point of view, you make him better. You 
can give the labouror more for his labour and work 
than you could have done, and, this being a universal 
benefit, every man in the neighbourhood, for miles 
aroimd the Barrow, ought to contribute towards the 
expense. 

983. Mr. Cassidy. — You think the area of chaige 
ought to be extended, and that it should be extended 
oven beyond the area injured ? — Cei-tainly. 

984. Sir Jobs’ M‘Kerlie. — Do you know anything 
about agi'iculture ? — I am a farmer myself. 

985. Do you think any of these lands now flooded 
or seriously injured could be tilled? — It is a question 
whether it would be better to till them, Tillage Ls 
hardly a well paying thing these late years. But it 
would be well to improve the lands, so as to be able 
to turn the beasts off them in good condition. 

986. The reason I ask the question is, that the question 
of giving of additional employment to the labouring 


classes would, of course, aiise if the lands could he 
tilled ? — No doubt of tliat at all. It would bo a great 
benefit for the men who have small holdings that they 
could be sure of their little crops. On one townland 
now, there is a man that I know who sowed a crop 
and he is not sure that he -will ever see it. Sometimes 
down comes a spring flood and the land is inundated 
before he can till it, and if he can till it, before he can 
get the crops out of it, down comes the summer flood 
and destroys the whole m'op, and that is at a place 
within three or four miles of us. 

987. Do you think the relieving of the lands from 
floods would imijrove the general health ?— Certainly. 
Wlien men in this district reach a certain age, they all 
complain of pains in their bones. I really think it is 
from sleeping with the water so near us. 

988. Is that only in the town, or in the district? 

In the district, e\en in the highest lands that have 
been flooded. 

989. Do yon think the poor’s rate would be affected 
by the improvement? — The whole community would 
be benefited by the drainage of the Barrow, and the 
health of tho whole district would be better. It would 
bo gi’eatly better to pay a tax than to pay the doctor. 

990. But don’t you think tho effect of the improve'. 

ment might be a reduction of the poor’s rate? I have 

no experience of what tlie effect might bo on the poor’s 
rate. 

991. Mr. S.UITH.— Don’t you think, if the drainage 

was done, it •would add greatly to employment in the 
neighbourhood ?— Unquestionably. It wmild give 

agi-iculture an impetus. Men of small holdings mmht 
begin to till, which they have not an opportunity of 
doing with safety now, and won’t have till the land 
would be dried. 

992. Those lands with a depth of soO on them at 
present and which are flooded, wouldn’t it be an ad- 
vantage to break them up for a short time, and ]>ut a 
good quality of grasses on them ?-- Yes, you could make 
them then as good as any other land you have. You 
would have to wait for the thing to improve, but take 
away the water, and by topdressing you can improve 
Ml Aat land. Only take the water away from it, and 
it will in time improve, and if you put manure into it 
you will soon have it as good as any other land you 
could have. 

993. Mr. Brcen. — D o you live in the to’wn? I 

do. 

994. As a resident of the town, do you think it 
would be fair to impose a tax on tlie property in the 
town, for benefit that would be derived by the 
drainage of the Barrow ?— I do say that there should 
be a house tax. 

995. You would be content yourself to pay? 

Decidedly I would. 

996. And are you aware of the opinion of your 
neighbours on the subject at all?— I did not hear any 
object to it, but it should be a moderate tax. 

997. Is there a Town Commission in Portai-lington? 


Mr. James 

Seymour 

Smallman. 


Mr. James Seymour Smalhrum examined. 


998. Lord Castleto-wn. — Will you kindly state 
what have to say, Mr. Sniallman ? — I can corroborate 
all'tliat Mr. Grange has stated as to the vast improve- 
ment it would be to the locality at Portarlington to 
have the Barrow drained. It is the greatest drawback 
we have here in the winter time ; there is hardly a 
liouse, except those in the highest part of the town, 
free from floods, and even the gardens of those are 
affected. There are one or two observations I wish to 
maki with regard to the schedule, in reference to 
DeiT< '‘ii in the King’s county. There are 85 acres 
put down in the schedule as being injured, but there 
is not nearly so much. I made a drain myself there 
last year and the year before. I may say I thoroughly 
drained the place, leaving a drain of about three feet 


under the suitace. A tributary of the Barrow runs 
along there, and, of course, the drainage would improve 
the district generally. 

999. What is tlie tributary called ? — The Bogtown 
river, it comes from Mr. Jennings’ place. Well, as 
regards Bogtown, it is. stated in the schediile that 
there are 94 acres flooded, why there is none at all of 
Bogtown flooded, although there aro some injured 
lands. My father had a thorough drain made there 
some years ago imder the Board of Works, but it is not 
sufficient for the whole country round. 

1000. Does it work well ? — It does work well, but 
it requires to be kept open. So long as it is kept 
open it is sufficiently large to carry off the water which 
comes there. 
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1001. Do you find the back water come up at all 1 

j;f,j there is no back water at all. The place is four 

miles from the Bairow. 

1002. But it is included in the schedule 1 — Ves. 

1002. Having regard to that drain you spoke of, I 
3 uppo.se if it were cleaned and the Barrow sunk itself 
sightly, it would make the land up there tlioroughly 
good in’ every way 1— We can get fall enough. 

1003. Do you think it would cause an extra im- 
provement 1— Well, I think that once you go three or 
four feet under tlie siuface it is good enough for any 
agricultural purpose, for tilling or otherwise, and these 
drains are sunk tlivee feet. 

1004. You don’t believe you would reap any addi- 
tional advantage at all by tliat drain being cleaned 

ojit 1 I say we would. There would be an advantage 

most decidedly. It is not efficient as it is. 

1005. Do you object to the rate that would be put 

Oh, yes, that is the only thing I do object to. 

The rate is too high, and it is based on the calculation 
of 80 much for flooded and so much for injured lands, 
but there is no such thing as flooded lands at all there. 

1006. You ha\‘e seen that the increase is about 4s. 
an acre on Derreen?— Yes, but I would say it would 
uot realize that much, the increased value would not 
be worth that. There might be about ten acres in- 
creased in value 4s. an acre, but the injured lands 
would not be improved to that extent. I made a 
drain myself last year with the tenants, and that drain 
would be quite sufficient to drain the land if it was 
kept open, but there are some slips in it now and they 
have caused some back water, otherwise that land 
would be sufficiently drained. 

1007. Is thei-e any other point you wish to bring 
before the Commission 1 — There is no other point in 
connexion with our own holding. I wish to say, 
however, as regards the town of Portai-lington, that it 
would be absolutely impossible to make proper sewage 
works without a fall to the river. We have no fall at 
present. 

1008. Mr. Bkuen. — D o you live iii the town your- 
self! — Yes. 

1009. Are you acquainted generally with the opin- 
ion of the inliabitants of the town upon this point! — 
i am pretty well acquainted with it from speaking 
to them. 

1010. Would it be objected to if a tax was put on 
the town property for the benefit derived from the 
Barrow drainage by the occupiei-s or the owners — I 
mean a tax on the projiertyl — I don’t think it would be 
objected to. I am almost sure it would be agreed to, 
provided the tax was not very heavy ; in fact, I am 
certain it would be unanimously agreed to, if it was 
a slight tax. 

1011. Tlie Sanitary Authority is the Board of 
Guardians at present, is it not! — Yes. 

1012. Has auy application been made to the Board 
of Guaixlians for an increased improvement in tlie 
sewerage of the towul — There has been. 

1013. And wliat lias been tlie result!— The fact of 
the matter is, tliat they applied to me to improve the 
sewerage ui my holdings, but I could not possibly im- 
prove it. All we could do was to fill up some places, 
and as regards making a main sewer, it could not be 
done. 

1014. I don’t mean abating nuisances; but has 
there been any proposition made by the Smiitary 
Autliority for improving the system of sewerage in 
the town!— No, not a thorough system. We liad 
some sewers made, but they faded through tlie Barrew 
flooding. The floods brought the sewage back. In 
the summer time the sewere worked well enough, but 
when the floods came they brought Ixick the sewage 
and silt and everything else. 

• 1015. Therefore, it is absolutely necessary for a 

proper system of sewerage in the town, that the Bar- 
row should bo lowered! — Most decidedly. Except 
for surface sewerage the present system is of no use 
or value whatever. 


1016. Colonel Caeden. — T hen you -think that for Jaii/n.is»y 
the purpose of the sewerage of the coivn it would be 
necessary to deepen the bed of the Barrow ? — There sejroour 

is no means of thorough drainage of the town as long Smallnmii. 
as the Barrow is in its present condition. When a 
flood comes the sewage is thrown back again into the 
sewers — the flood causes tlie sewers to silt up, and 
leaves them very little use ; after a sliort time they 
get choked up. I would say tliat the bed of the river 
could be lowered three feet, by opening the river and 
removing the obstructions which throw back the floods 
more than anything else, and causes them to remain 
longer in the river ; a great deal could be done. Now, 
at Captain Bowen’s place there are some islands 
which have been growing there for the last eighteen 
months or two years, and they have stopped up the 
river completely, at a place where I know there used 
to be six feet deptli of water. 

1017. You are aware that several representations 
were made to the Board of Guardians, about the un- 
sanitary state of Portarlington, in consequence of the 
state of the Bairow! — Yes. 

1018. And the Guardians could do nothing in con- 
sequence of the condition of the Barrow! — That is 
so. I made one or two sewers but they were ren- 
dered absolutely useless on account of the Barrow. 

1019. Ml'. Smith. — I think you and your mother 
own a great many of the respectable houses about 
here ! — We do. 

1020. And' you would be satisfied to pay a small 
rate for the improvement! — I would be satisfied. We 
would be very glad to pay if the holdings were im- 
proved as they would be if this drainage scheme was 
carried out. 

1021. Dol'd Castletown.— Has the health of the 
town got worse of late years or not, within your kno'w- 
ledge? — Well, from my own knowledge the town is a 
very nnliealthy one owing to the flooding and the damp 
atmosphere. 

1022. Of late years have the floods inci-eased — have 
they risen further up in tlie town so as to reach the 
cottages and gardens ?-^Yes ; and even in the street 
here, outside the court-house. It has been every year 
getting worse and worse. 

1023. Have there been special floods of any great 
height ! — The highest flood I have seen ■was three years 
ago. 

1024. Was there a bad flood last winter ! — I think 

the one the winter before last was the worst one and 
the winter again before that. ^ 

1025. Those were very wet years ! — Yes ; and the 
floods remained on the streets longer. We had to get 
boats in the streets to bring the people from house to 
house and take them back and forward. Donkeys 
would be almost swimming; when carrying per.sons 
they would be hardly able to wade through the flood ; 
horses would be up to their bellies and persons could 
hardly sit upon the sides of cars. 

1026. And how long would that state of things 
last! — Nearly a fortnight at one time. 

1027. Has the silting up of the river got much more 
pi-onounced of late years ! — Very much more. 

1028. Is it noticed specially in any particular parts ! 

01), it is earned away into the centre of the fiehls 

adjoiuuig — tl)is tliiii sand. If not to the centre, con- 
siderably far into the fields. 

1029. But X think you mentioned some special 
points of obstruction — above the bridge ! — Yes, above 
the bridge is one. 

1030. And you say there ai-e islands! — Yes, islands. 

That bridge is a good example of the state of the_^rest 
of the river. 

1031. What other places are tliere obstructions at! 

Oh, there is another at Captain Bowen’s place 

below the town, and several other's, caused by| the 
falling of ti'ees across the river. These shortly become 
sandbiuiks tlien grassy and in a sliort time you have an 
island. 

1032. And have all those obsti-uctions ai-isen in your 
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lifetime ? — Oh, yes. When I ivas a boy we used to 
have regattas here and boating along the river. 

1033. So that all these obstructions have gi-own up 
since you were a young man ? — Yes, they have grown 
up almost entirely within the last ten years. 

1034. How did they begin? — They began just as a 
small sandbank. I remember when we used to go and 
batlie in places where there were six and seven feet of 
water and now you can cross the river at the same 
points without wetting your feet. The silt comes down, 


catches something in the river and then begins to grow 
wondeifiilly in size. * 

1035. If those obstructions in the river were re- 
moved do you think the Bareow would come back to 
its normal state ? — Oh, if those were taken away 
there is no doubt whatever it would— that is if they 
were all taken away. These obstructions are becoming 
very numerous. It is one succession of sandbanks 
along the bed of the river. 


Mr. George Woods Maunsell, d.l., e.vamined. 


■ 1036. Lord Castletown. — Do you wish to give us 

some information, Mr. Maunsell ? — Yes. I only 
received this schedule late last night. J wish to refer 
to the last item on page 2, number 30, in the county 
Kildare. Crohanree, the schedule sets out at 55a. 1b. 
flooded, and 67a. 7k. 20p. injured. I am unable to 
applet these lots on the difierent tenants who hold 
them, but I am able to say that no part of the land 
could be properly desci-ibed as flooded. The lands lie 
upon the mearing river Bavegue, which divides 
Kildare from the Queen’s County. Occasionally the 
floods sweep along the Bavegue into the Barrow, but 
they don’t lie on that part of the laud at any time 
more than is necessary for them to ran ofil The 
valuation put upon a gi-eat part of the lands desci-ibed 
here as flooded is quite en-oneous too. The present 
value 1 Os. put on th emby the valuator is based on I don’t 
know what figures or estimate, and he adds 3s. an 
acre as the increased value wfliich the drainage would 
create, bi-inging it up to about £L an Irish acre, a 
rent which is about equal to the best upland upon my 
-estate. Witliin the last two years the Land Com. 
missioners had one case on my property where a 
tenant paid me £04 a year for seventy-nine or eighty 
acres. The Commissioners reduced it to £84 a year 
That was for land capable of gro-wing wheat ; this is 
bottom pasture which could be meadowed at particular 
periods in the month of August, but £1 an Irish 
acre, the rent put on it by the valuator, I say is one 
impossible for any tenant to pay, or any landlord to 
get. The report states tnily tliat I have sevei-al times, 
twice at my own expense, and twice with the assist- 
ance of neighbours, sunk the Bavegue river to the 
uutfall into the Barrow, and that it hud a sufficient 
fall to -make it effectual. That is quite true. On two 
occasions I sunk it at an expense of something like 
£50, on another occasion I was joined by Mrs. 
•Grattau-Bellew, and on another occasion it was done 
by Mr. Dunne, who is the lessee of the 1a.ud , 
Between me and the Bavegue, in the county Kildare, 
there is an absentee owner, and he would never 
contribute anything, consequently I had to do it 
myself. For two or three years after the sinking, no 
water has lain on these lands which are described as 
flooded, they are raised two or three feet above the 
winter level of the Barrow ; but they are injured I 
iim quite jirepared to admit by the Bavegue, which is 
held back. In one of my sinkings I was joined by 
Sir Allen Walsh, whose estate adjoins mine up at the 
canal. Under these cirmimstauces X am only here to 
say that, having only got this estimate late last night, I 
um unable at present to applot these acres to tlie 
clifferent tenants, but I would be quite prepared to 
give youa schedule of the rents that the tenants pay per 
Irish acre. I say, that the value of lOs. per statute 
acre, with an increase of 3s. or 2s. Qd. making it at 
the rate of £1 an Irish acre, is putting upon it a 
valuation which could not, in the shape of rent, by 
any posaiiiility be got out of these lands. These are 
cold bottom lands. They rear young cattle in summer 
and in certain seasons they give a fair bottom 
meadow, but I repeat that it would be impossible for 
tenants to pay 18s. or £1 an acre for them. I would 
like to add, in consequence of what has fallen from 
Mr. Hervey to day, with reference to the chargeability 
upon the landlords. In another county, where I reside 


a public drainage was carried out to an extent which 
put £84 16s. 2d. with £14 15s. l\d. for maintenance 
a year upon my estate. I protested against it from 
the first, as being totally excessive. The Drainac/e 
Commissioners, under the Boai-d of Works, held an 
inquiry, my tenants were represented by counsel, and 
of that £99 12s. \d. a year they succeeded in placing 
£48 2s, 9(f. upon me. Now, for that £48 2s. 9d. a 
year, I can never by any imssibility receive forty pence, 
As to the £51 9s. id. which is chargeable on the 
tenants, I find the greatest possible difficulty in 
obtaining anything in regard to it from the tenants, 
they show the greatest unwillingness to pay anytliing, 
and, in fact, think tliat I should pay the whole 
£99 12s. Id. I have no doubt that if the Barrow 
drainage be perfected, when the landlords like myself 
come to ask tlie tenants to j)ay an increased rent, 
whatever it may be, probably half the sum cliai-t'ed 
we shall be told that the improvement is nothing. 
Now, with regard to the lands mentioned in the 
schedule here, I have to repeat and I submit that the 
valuation is entirely in excess, and that it is an entire 
misapprehension to say that any portion of it is flooded 
land. It is only flooded at most for forty-eight hour.s, 
and that only on occasion of excessive rainfall. 

1037. Sir John M'Kerlie. — Irrespective of the pre- 
sent value put down by the valuator, do you think that 
a charge of 3s. per statute acre would be too much for 
the limited improvement which you admit would 
arise ? — Until I would see what the improvement was 
I could not say how that would be. The Bavegue is 
a very slow sluggish stream ; its course is impeded by 
reedy grass, sedge, and reeds, and wlien that sedge is 
taken away there is a perfect sweep of water down to 
the Barrow, In two years the sedge fills up again, 
butthen when it is once more removed the course of the 
river is quite free. I have done it myself from the 
river boundary to the canal tunnel where my property 
adjoins Sir Allen Walsh’s. I did that all — 190 perches, 
at a cost of aboux £40, and for two-years after there 
never was a drop of water on the estate. In a sub- 
sequent year I was joined by Mi-s. Grattan-Bellew, and 
the same result followed. So that really unless you 
could tell me how much the bed of the Barrow is to be 
loweredicouldiiotsay what tlie improvement would be. 

1038. The i-iver you refer to is a mearing river 
between your property and the othei-s?— Yes, it is 
also the mearing di-ain of the county, dividing Queen’s 
County from Kildare. 

• 1039. But if the drainage of the Barrow were carried 
out, the future clearing of that drain would be taken 
OS' the proprietors— it would be sunk to a depth that 
would be quite sufficient to relieve the flooded lands, 
and also give an out-fall for thorough drainage of in- 
jiu-ed lands, of four feet. That is what the valuator has 
calculated upon, and that is why he puts down in his 
calculation an improvement of the flooded lands at the 
rate of 3s. an acre, while what he calls the injured 
lands he puts down at 2s. 6d. an acre statute ? — But 
I don’t know how he Las lu-rived at 10s. per statute 
acre as the present value. 

1040. But that does not at all effect the question of 
the cliarge for improvement? — Wqll, I cannot speculate 
on what the improvement would be until it is done. 
Tt is quite possible that an impi-oveinent equal to 3s. 
an acre might be -made, but it would jirobably bring 
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land wliidi is now worth 8s. or 9s. an Tiish acre to 
10s. or 12s., probably 30 per cent of an increase. 

1041. Mr. Bbuen — D oes the Ravegue flow into 
the Baii'ow near Bert 1 — It is a mile and a half above 
llert — it is at tlie top ol Mr. Bolton’s estate. I 
sliouki have stated that more than thirty years ago I 
brought Mr. Brassington there" and had the levels 
carefully taken. He laid out a new cut instead of 
the liavegue. Tliis new di-ain would go from end to 
end, 80 that it would enter Mr. Bolton’s estate and be 
carried through it to the Barrow, about a mile lower 
down than where the Ravegue debouches now. An. 
estimate of ^267 was prepaiud, and I was quite will- 
ing to have the works carried out, but I was inet.by 
a tenant of Mr. Bolton’s — the man is now dead — who 
asked me what was he to get if he idlowed this drain to 
go through his lands. I told him he would get the bene- 
fit and would not be asked to pay anything, but he re- 
plied — “ If I don’t get £50 I won’t let it go through.” 
Then I said I would turn my attention to the sinking 
of the Ravegue. 

1042. At the junction of your land then there 
would be a sinking, T see, of about nine feet, I sup- 
pose by a smaller sinking your land would be com- 
pletely relieved 1 — Oh, half of that would do — half of 
nine feet. 

1043. What kind is yonr land; is it black peaty 
landl — No, it is cold bottom pasture, showing the 
marie in different places. There is no peat on it. 

1044. What kind is the up|)er portion of it1 — The 
upper portion is not flooded. It is sharp gi-avelly 
land : excellent land for wheat and barley. 

1045. I mean the injured portion of the land? — 
Oh, it is that tough sod, showing niaishy grasses, 
making very indifferent meadow land, but fair land 
for rearing young cattle during summer. 

1046. But that class of land would be very much 
benefited by being relieved from water, and the 
liabOity of flooding, would it not ? — Of course, any 
lands are improved by being relieved from flooding. 

1047. But that class of laud especially? — No, I 
think not ; I don’t think it would derive anything 
like the same benefit that rich alluvial land would 
derive. 

1048. Colonel Caeden. — I s that healthy land for 
yormg cattle? — I never knew of any disease 
on it. 

1049. Do I undei’stand you to say that the Land 
Commission valuator valued that good land of yours, 
which yorr say is fit for growing wheat, at eighteen 
shillings an acre ? — Rather more ; I think, about 
liiglrteen-and-sixpence the Irish' acre. 

*1049. And tire value which Mr. Fitzgerald prrts on 
these lands which are to be improved is about seventeen 
shillings an acre ? — ISventy shOlmgs. He says that 
the flooded lands will be improved three shillings 
an acre, which worrld brbg the figure up to twenty 
shillings the Irish acre. 

1050. That is, it worrld be about equal to the valrre 
of the good wheat land? — Oh, that is a rent that 
could not be paid, and any attempt to levy such a rent 
would, I think, ci-eate a rebellion. 


1051. Lord Castletowk. — You stated that you 
spent forty pounds in taking the sedge out? — Yra, on 
my first essay. 

1052. How long ago was that? — I should think 
about five and twenty years ago. 

1053. Have you spent anymoney on it since? — Oh 
yes, I have had it done on three different occasions, 
and I complained rather bitterly to the trustees of 
the Grattan-Bellew estate, and to the late Mr. Drrnne 
of Ballymarrus, that it was very unfair that they 
shorrld not help me. On one occasion the tmatees of 
the Grattan-Bellew estate gave me a subscription of 
twenty pormds. It was done three or four times 
within thirty years. I think it could be done from 
the estuary of the discharge into the Barrow, up to 
the tunnel under the Canal, for about in round num- 
ber's, forty pounds. It is chiefly dragging. 

1054. Therefore, if it has been done four times in 
tliu-ty years, you must have spent £120 upon it? — 
Myself and others. 

1055. If the Barrow was sunk to the depth pro- 
posed, it would not be necessary for you at any future 
time, to go to this expense, and would not that increase 
the value ? — I think the rich alluvial lands are 
capable of almost any improvement by drainage, but 
I think cold bottom lands like these are not by any 
means capable of the same improvement. 

1056. From your experience of them are these 
kind of cold lands very often benefited by drainage or 
the reverse? — 'Well, I don’t say they are worse, but 
there is a period between, when the old grasses are 
dying out and the new gi-asses, more attached to a 
di'ier soil, are coming on, to which what I heard 
to-day regarding meadows applies strongly. The land 
for a few years is worse. The lands would req\m'e to 
be tilled. There would be great difficulty in tOling 
this low land, which is all gi-ass land. I will be able 
to give the Commissiouei's a schedule of the rents per 
acre that I get for it. 

1057. There would be additional expense after the 
di-ainage to till this laud ? — I would not contemplate 
that at all; I would prefer to bring it roixnd by 
topdressing. I think tillage would be a comjdete 
failure. 

1058. Your opinion distinctly is that the valuation 
prit upon your land is not the correct one ? — I think 
it is exc^sive, and I think it is a misdesciipfcion to 
describe it as flooded, excejit under the most excep- 
tional state of affairs. The floods remain on the lands 
only for a very brief period, and it is only in the case 
of exti-aordinary excessive rains there could be any- 
thing like permanent flooding there. 

1059. And in order to maintain the state of things 
which exists you have to cut the sedge away? — I 
have, It is a very zigzag stream, and that should be 
done nearly every year. 

1060. Don’t you tliink the land would be benefited 
by the proposed di'ainage to this extent — that the 
effect of carrying out tliose works would be to relieve 
yoti from doing that clearing out 1 — Certainly ; it 
would be a gi-eat benefit. 


Mr. Thomas Cobhe. Portarlinaton, exammed. 


1061. Lord Castletown.— Have you any informa- 
tion to give us ? — I wish to speak of the sanitary con- 
dition of the to'wn as a member of tlie Sanitary Board. 
On mairy occasions complaints liave been made to our 
Sanitary Board regai'ding the making of sewei-s and 
ha-ving the sewei-s cleaned out. 'We sent our Clerk 
of Works to -visit what is called the old canal, which 
runs through the town, and is used as the main sewer. 
It is covered up, but it is nothing less than a stagnant 
pool under the houses. Tt won’t caiTy off tlie sewage 
for this reason, that the Barrow sends it back again ; 
and, besides, the river has it nearly filled up with 
sand. Tlie result is that we cannot do anything with 
the sewerage of tlie town. The Local Gloveniment 
Board wrote to us repeatedly, but we could not do 


anything until the bed of the river Barrow is sunk. 
Some time ago we made a sewer to improve tlie town 
at the King’s County side, but the river throws the 
sand back into the sewer, and in a few years it -will 
be useless, so that we will have to do the same thing 
over again. During floods the condition of things 
appeared to be this, that the inhabitants could not 
ci-oss the street except in boats. I have seen the 
flood so bad that a cart had to be kept employed to 
carry the people on towards the King’s County part. 
I have seen all the people in Spa-lane obliged to leave 
their houses in consequence of the flood. 

1062. Mr. Cassidy. — -Are you the owner of any 
houses hi the town ? — No; I am a guardian for this 
part of the town, and therefore I think ] ought to be 


July 17, 1S8S. 

Mr. George 
Woods 

Maonsell, d.i.. 


Mr. Thomas 
Oobbe. 
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17, 1888 . interested in getting any benefit for the town I think 
Mr. Th^as nece^ary. I believe it to be absolutely necessary for 
Cobbs. the healdi of the town and the comfort of the inhabit- 

ants to have the Barrow lowered. I don’t believe 
there is any place along the whole line of the Banow 
which is as badly off in regard to flooding as Portar- 
lington. I don’t know how, in a civilized place, such 
a condition of things was borne with so long. 

1063. Lord Castletown. — Do you think it is the 
opinion of the inhabitants tliat they would be willing 
to bear a rate for the improvement of the rtver ? — I 
have never heard any objection to paying such a rate, 
for it is absolutely necessary for the health of the 
town and the comfort of the inhabitants to have the 
work carried out, A large shopkeeper, to whom I 
spoke on the subject, told me he would be glad to pay 
a rate. Where you have a street flooded, and the 
yards flooded, and the nuisance and sewage cannot 
get away from town, it is a state of things Qiat must 
contribute towards pestilence. 

1064. Mr. Beues. — You know the town a long 
time ? — I was born within two or tliree miles of it ; 
f know it ever since. 

1065. In your opinion, have the floods much in- 
creased in height 1 — They have. In the last three or 


four years they have increased. They were not so 
high last year, for it did not rain so much, thoirgh tho 
street was flooded last year. 

1066. Do the floods come down oftener tlian in 
former yearsl — ^It does, because tliere is not the same 
fall. The sand is brought dovTi fi-om the mountains 
beyond Mountmellick, it curls round anythijig that 
catches it in the water ; then another lot curls above 
it, and so on till there is a bank. A little above the 
bridge you ^vill see a bank. The fact is, the water 
could not get away from this town at all were it not 
that the people draw all the saud they want for buUd- 
iug purposes, out of the river bed. The river would 
bo stopped altogether only for that. Colonel Carden, 
the Chairman of the Sanitary Board, knows that tho 
Local Government Board wrote to ris, but we could do 
nothing. 

1067. Lord Castletown. — Is it your opinion, as a 
Guai-<liiui, that the people would not mind the im- 
position of rate at all? — I don’t believe they would. 
The people are willing to do anything tliat is fair. 
They know it is necessary to have the town di-ained, 
and therefore, they would not object to pay a fair rate 
for it. 


Hr. Sidney 
Jemuogg, 


Mr. Sidney Jennings, examined. 


1068. Lord Castletown. — Will you kindly make 
any statement you have to offer? — I wish to speak 
about the condition of the town of Portarlington, in 
the first place. I lived in the town for sixteen or seven- 
teen years, but left it about four years ago. I can 
corroborate a good deal of what the other witnesses 
liave stated, regarding the town, and I can say some- 
thing in addition. There are very few houses indeed 
in ^is town, save those that are on points of 
eminence, that are not flooded by the river Barrow, 
to this extent, at least, of having the flood water in 
theii- basement storys. At the Police Barrack, at 
the Queen’s County side, I have seen ten inches of 
water in the lower story, and necessity for bailing 
this out. As regards the question of sewei’age, it is 
utterly impossible to have an effective system of 
sewerage in the town undei' the existing state of 
things. The Local Government Board, I think, did 
something in the way of preparing maps of sewers, 
but the project fell through. It could not be carried out, 
because there is no fall for the sewers. There are only 
two sewers to my knowledge in the town. They 
intersect the main street, and I think they are serious 
nuisances instead of being sewers. They only accumu- 
late foul matter, and unless they are scoured out pro- 
perly (which does not veiy often occur), it must be a 
sourceofverygreatdanger to health. Now, as regards 
the flooding, I have seen the bridge, at the back of 
the Courthouse here, impassible for foot passengers, 
except they choose to take off their clothes. I have 
seen the people obliged to travel in carts or other 
vehicles. On the other side of the bridge, which 
<livides the King's and Queen’s County, the same thing 
occurred, and vehicles or boats have to be employed 
during high floods. As a matter of opinion, I may 
-say that, except that Portarlington happens to be built 
in a sandy basin, it would be uninhabitable from fever. 
Had it been built on a muddy basin, I am certain it 
would be uninhabitable in its present state. I am 
agent for Evans and M'Neill, minors, estate, which is 
in both the King’s and Queen’s counties. To-day I 
intend only to call your attention to portion which is 
in the King’s County — Clondoolusk and Trascan. 

1069. We will take Clondoolusk first — what about 
it ? — There is nothing to say about it. 

1070. You don't object to the areas which are 
marked down as flooded and injured? — No, I have 
looked at the maps, and as T can see from the maps 
the areas are correct, 

1071. What about the present actual value? — I 
have no means of knowing that exactly — I could not 


well separate the holdings. I beg, however, to say 
that the estate is in rather a transitional state at pre- 
sent. The great body of the rents have been revised 
by the valuator appointed by the Court, and with very 
few exceptions the tenants have accepted these revi- 
sions, but the Court has not yet approved of them. 
After the revisions have been approved of, idie tenants 
will be boimd for the statutable term under the Land 
Act. 

1072. Have you seen the valuation put down by 
the valuator here 1 — No. I would suggest it would be 
desirable if there were any means in your power, to 
let me know, so that I might communicate with the 
Court, how the rate for improvement will be allocated, 
and what wDl be the proportions for owner and occu- 
pier — ^whether the proprietor will have to bear any. 

1073. We bave nothing to do with the apportion- 
ing of the rate. We are merely investigating the 
subject, and eliciting information with regai-d to it. 
We shall be happy to receive any infoimation you 
can give us ? — I have communicated with tlie Court, 
and informed them that the meeting would be held 
here to-day, and that similar meetings would be held 
in other places mentioned, but I have received no 
instructions on the matter. I have no doubt that the 
parties who will have a beneficial interest in the im- 
provement will be looked upon as the parties who 
have to pay the rate. 

1074. That is not a point we can enter upon. Ex- 
plain to us what you want to put forward 1 I would 

only ask that the Court being about to enter into an 
agreement with the tenants, at reduced and revised 
rents for the statutable period of fifteen years, J 
might be able to inform the Court in what way the 
interests of the estate have been treated by the Com- 
missioners. 

1075. We have no powei-s of treadng with the 
estate. We are merely an inquiry Commission, but 
we can make recommendations. If you state to us 
your view as agent for the estate, of what would be 
most advisable, we can put that forward as your testi- 
mony? — Well, I would only repeat the observation 
that I tlunk the party who has the b^eflcial interest, 
whether it be the occupier or the landlord, should be 
the party who should pay the rate. 

1076. Personally, as far as your knowledge goes, 
you don’t object to the valuation which has been put 
on these lands? — I have no means of knowing the 
valuation, because the whole "of the townlands are 
not given in these areas. 

1077. You have seen the map? — I have. As to 
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tbe coloured part on the map, I believe they are siderable distance fi-om tlie river — they lie between July \i. ib«5. 
correct. _ the bog and the river. 

1078. It is rather a large amount. If you could give 1088. Is that 165 acres callow land 1 — The flooded jeuniogB. 
us any information, or your view on the subject, of portion is meadow, along the river banks ; and the 

course it would be of use to us. You had an oppor- 278 acres, the injured portion, is more pastura 
timity of seeing the valuation book? — Yes. 1089. Have you noticed that the improved value 

1079. Sir John M‘Kerlie. — ^The schedule gives put upon that land is very high 1 — Yes. 

the valuation in gross, the book gives tbe valuation 1090, In your opinion would it be realized? — In a 
divided into lots. It is therefore easy to see what the great many places it would. I have always held, 
proposed assessment is, in the event of the works although it was disputed by some, that the best land 
being earned out, on the difierent lots ? — I have seen on the estate would benefit most I went over the 
that, the probable increase. flooded luchacooly lands with two Land Oommiaiioners, 

1080. In Clondoolusk and Trascan, it ■will range and we got in some places twenty inches of beautiful 
from 3s. to 12s. 6cZ. the statute acre, but there is only soil, and in other places there were only ■ten inches. 

a small quantity at the highest charge, about twelve 1091. Have you any means of giving us informa- 
acres ? — There is a large quantity of bog in connexion tion as to the valuation put upon the land by the Land 
Tvith these lands, and, as a matter of fact, it is not Commissioners? — I can get it for you, 
separated here. 1092. Mr. Smith. — How much per acre was the 

1081. Lord Castletown. — Do you assume that the abatement which you allowed in consequence of the 

bog comes within the ai-ea mentioned? — I cannot tell floods destroying the crops ? — The scale upon which the 
that. abatements were calculated by direction of the Court 

1082. Does your observation apply to Clondoolusk was an appi-oximate one, made in comparison with the 

and Trascan 1 — Yes, to both. poor law valuation and the rent. 

1083. They are not marked here as bog. How 1093. But the abatement was not made in con- 

much do you say is the bog area ? — I cannot say. It is sequence of the floods taking away the crops, or injur- 
not so much about that I wish to speak, as with ing the crops ? — The first abatement was. Then 
regard to the injury caused by the floods. I have afterwards there was a more permanent abatement 
known tliese lands for many years, since 1878, and, given, and that was made u])on a coniparison between 
speaking generally of the whole estate, since that time the rent and the poor rates. If a man’s rent was so 
lie losses on the estate have been enormous. The much above the rating, he got more than a man whose 
injury done to the crops alone has been so great that rent was only a shade over it j and the man who was 
we have had to make enormous abatements, under the poor law valuation got none, but there 

1084. Have the floods ceased at all? — ^They have were very few cases of that description. 

not been so had since 1883. 1094. But what was tbe total of the abatements 

1085. Give an idea roughly of the injury done, in consequence of the lands being flooded — bow much 

Were the abatements given solely on accoimt of the do you think they would come to in moneys numbered ? 
injury done ? — Solely on account of the injury done. — 1‘hey would be on an average of about 20 to 28 per 
We had to t-uke several things into consideration, first cent, on the different parts of the esta^te. 

and foremost the elements. The rainfall increased 1095. How much on the ■whole of the estate? — I 
tremendously, for instance, the maximum average could not tell that. 

rainfall in the King’s Countyis twenty-eight inches; 1096. I want to see would it amount to as much as 
well, in 1883 it was thirty-six inches. theimpi-oved value set down here? — Well, I can have 

1086. That was a temporary effect, but what was that for you at tbe Monasterevan meeting on the 
the effect of the flooding? — The summer floods first 21st. 

rendered the saving of the crops very precarious. The 1097. Lord Castletown. — The Commission would 
highest flood I ever remember occurred on the 25th be prepared to hear you now as regards the portion 
August, 1883, I happened to be out on tbe townlahd of this property which is in the Queen’s County if you 
of Inchacooley two or three days before tbe flood, would think fit to go on with it ? — I would prefer 
There I saw on what used to be a magnificent piece of going to Monasterevan when I ■will be better pre- 
pasture land, cocks of bay, many of them made up pared. 

and saved, and the rest in difl'erent stages of manu- 1098. Colonel Carden. — Y ou spoke about abate- 
facture. Then, two days after, all the crop and labour men^ts having been made — were those abatements made 
and everything was lost and ruined. Not only was in consequence ofthefloodingof the landsoronaccount 
the hay taken away, but any prospect of future grass ofthe abatements being made by every one? — It was not 
■was destroyed. And I have known evil effects on on account of tbe flooding alone — it was tbe flooding, 
the cattle which have used the pasture after these the great depreciation of prices, the effect of climatic 
floods. When the floods go away, the cattle that use influences, &c. There are some tenants on the up-lands 
the pasture take disease and pine away. I am speak- who were not flooded at all and who got abatements, 
ing more particularly of tbe period from 1878 to 1883 But those who got the greatest abatements were those 
— these were specially wet seasons and of course, told who had flooded lands. 

more on the land. In connexion with these remarks, 1099. What I wish to find out is, whether those 
I would wish to say that the effect of the floods has abatements were made solely on account of the flood- 
been to my knowledge materially increased owing to ing? — No, not solely on account of the flooding. lam 
the water ha^ving been thrown down very much more quite sure that if the crops had not suffered, and that 
rapidly from the Rathangan and Kildare di'ainage these floods had nor occured on the Barrow, the 
districts. What is called the Black river, which falls tenants would have got abatements. I remember 
into the Barrow, runs round these lands that I have setting a meadow for a gentleman, now deceased, at 
spoken of In former years, say twenty or twenty- £4 16s. an acre, and I had to set the same meadow 
five years ago, the people holding callow lands were for 19s. an acre afterwards. 

able to prepare for tbe floods — when the rain com- 1100. Sir John M'Keblie. — That was for the crops? 
raenced, tliey knew that the floods would come down — Yes, for the crops. 

in a certain time, and they, to some extent, prepared 1101. There is a very large portion of this land only 
for them. But that is not the case now — 'they have injured — not flooded ?— Yes. 

no time to prepare — the floods come do^wn at once. 1102, Do you think that 3s. an acre for the improve- 

1087. Is the whole of Trascan subject to floods? ment which might be effected by the works too much, 

— Some of it. Jlost of the land of Trascan, which is that is 3s. the statute acre? — Well, T would not think 
ill the King’s County, is injured. The amount of it too much, because these lands are very wet and very 
laud put down as injured, in Trascan, is 278 acres, cold, and there is no fall. 

and as flooded 165 acres. Well, tiiat land is more on 1103. It is contemplated that tbe works if carried 
the river margin. The injured lands extend a con- out would give a power of thoroug^ drainage 
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Julv 17, 1888. to the depth of four feet, do you think the land ■would 
Mr. Sidney ^ improved to the extent of 3s. an aere if that could 

•Tennings. b® donel — Oh, certainly. I think the gi-ving of an 

out-fall to the inj ured lands would be intrinsically value 
for 3s. an acre. 

1104. Take the townland of Clondoolusk, there are 
seven acres of that put down at 4s. (>d. improved value, 
then there are 12 acres put down at 1 2s. %d. I pre- 
sume it is the rich lands that you have been referring 
to 1 — There is not so much rich land in Clondoolusk. 

1105. Then there are thirty acres in the same 

townland put do'wn at 6s. an- acre improvement do 

you think these are fair averages 1 — T could not well 
say. I should say that you are refeniugto those lands 
which border the liver. 

1106. Yes, supposing they were thoroughly di-ained, 
would they be worth 4s. 6d. an acre more ? — I am 
sure they would for there must be deep land there. 

1107. I see lot 5, twelve and a half aci ea — do you re- 
cognise that on the maps? — Yes. 

1108. Would 12s. 6(f. an acre put down as the charge 
for “ improved value ” of that land be too much — that 
must be very good’land? — Well, no; I could not say 
that, for each of these lands is getting lower as vou 
come down to the comer. 

1 1 09. “ Lot 6, thirty-eight acres, probable inci-eased 
value 6s. an acre ” — would 6s. be a fair charge there 1 
— I think so. 

1110. Then take tlie other to^vnlaad, Tr-ascan, you 
need not mind the injured lands, they ai-e the same as 
in the previous instancy 3s. an acre ; but there is lot 5, 
flooded land, 4s. an acre improvement — what do you say 
to that? — I think the increased value wouldbe that much. 

1111. Lot 6, the increased value is 6s. an acre for 
forty-seven acres— of course the estimate is grounded 
on the assumption that the risk and loss to which you 
have been refening, wDI be altogether avoided in case 
the drainage is carried out ? — Those parts we are deal- 
ing with now are pasture lands, and if they were im- 
proved in the way you say they would be worth 6s. an 
acre more — that is if they were rendered capable of 
being tilled and worked. 

1112. The last lot is marked number 7, it appears 
to be of the highest quality and the probable increased 
value put down is at the rate of about 12s. 6<ian 
'‘'^re ? — At present the great bulk of the lands marked 
blue are lands which could not be tilled in their present 
state. 

1113. But you must assume that the lands will be 
entirely freed from floods, and that amiile egress will be 
given for the drainage ? — Then the question simply 
resolves itself into this — will the party who is in a 
position to avail himself of the advantage, do so ; other- 
wise the imposition of 10s. or 1 2s. an acre would be a 
dead loss to him. Of course if you lower the water 
table of the district you must improve the land around 
you, but one man might avaU himself of the full benefit 
and improve his land by thorough drainage, and make 


it a great deal more than 10s. an acre better to liiir i, 
but another man might not -wish to do that at all and 
the charge would be a burden on him. 

1114. Mr. Bruen. — You are well acquainted with 
this town ?— Yes I am ; I lived here for the last seven- 
teen y^rs until the last four years. 

111.*). And do you concur as to tlio necessity of 
lowering the Barrow in order to make the sewers 
work and have an effective system of sewerage? 
— Most cei-tainly. I know that tire Board of Guardians 
at Mountmellick got the town surveyed and mapped 
for the purpase of having a proper system of sewerage 
earned out, but it was not completed or carried at all, 
and the roasou was, I suppose, because they could not 
get a fall. There is a portion of the town in the King's 
County, a quarter of a mile from this, and that is tlie 
only point of the whole town where they could get a 
fall for the sewers. 

1116. Mention was made of two sewers in the town, 

one is the old one, and one a new one ? The river 

Barrow goes partly round the town, and what is called 
the old sewer was a small stream that went across the 
town at the bend of the river, into the Barrow. It 
passes under the main sti-eet. It is dried up, and is 
used as a main sewer for surface water, but it is not a 
sewer at all — it is in a hollow in the middle of the 
main street — it has no fall into the river, and it is 
choked up where it is supposed to fall into the river. 
There are two cross sewers used by parties for their own 
convenience, but the sewage is carried away from the 
sewer by an open ditch to the river, the fall being 
very little. 

1117. In your experience have the floods been more 
injurious to the health of the to-wn of late years than 
formerly 1 — Certainly, the floods wer’e a great deal 
more frequent for the five years previous to 1884, and 
were, if possible, larger in volume. The reason of 
that, I assume, is, in the first place, that the w.aters 
wuld not get off ; and the next, that the obstructions 
in the river arc greater. 

1118. I think, in the first part of your evidence yon 
mentioned something about the number of inches of 
i-aiufdll ? — Yes, I had the means of knowing what it 
was from the County Surveyor’s office, in the Kind’s 
county. The maximum rainfall in the King’s county 
was twenty-eight inches, but in December, 1883, the 
maximum was thirty-six indies. A gentleman who 
is in court, Dr. Hanlon, keeps a r.ain gauge, and he 
can give you very valuable evidence on the subject, if 
you so desire. 

1119. When you say the rainfall was thirty-six 
inches in December, 1883, you mean that thirty-six 
inches was the fall for the twelve montlis endin g 
December, 1883 ? — Yes ; thirty-six inches of rainfall 
for the twelve months, ending December, 1883, 

1 1 20. And we may take this to be a fail- indication 

of the rainfall in this part of the Barrow district ? 

I think so. 


Michae! W. 
HaDloQ, K.n 


Micluxel IF. Hanlon, m.d., examined. 


1121. Lord Castletown. — Would you give us some 
information about the state of this town?— I have 
kept a daily register of the weather in this town for 
forty years, and of course, in connection with it, I have 
observed certain things relating to the river, and to the 
state of the district in general. These returns are 
published monthly in a semi-Govemment department 
which is conducted principally by Mr. Simons, of 
London. These published monthly returns contain 
information regarding 400 or 500 stations in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, and if you look at tliem, at the 
places where I have marked, you will see that I have 
supplied returns for Portarlington — {Handed in 
returns). 

1122. From your groat knowledge of the district 
would you kindly state your opinion as to the state of 
the district ? — I could not conceive any district which 
could be worse off, in respect of flooding. I may 


mention a case — a very extreme ciisc — relating to 
tlie effect of the flood which occurred two or three 
years ago. A man was lying ill with fever in hLs 
house near the river, close to the bridge. Ho had 
become so weak that he could not be removed, and I 
was asked to go with the medical officer to see him. 
He died two or three days afterwai-ds, but when wo 
called to see him there was a foot of water under the 
bed on which he died, and the whole of the house wa.s 
completely flooded. 

1123. Was it flooded continuously during the winter? 
— That was in spring, and for several years that has 
been generally every year, and every year getting 
worse. 

1124. Every year growing worse? — Every ye.ar 
growing worse. The lane which you can see from this 
window is flooded fully half way up and the people arc 
obliged to leave the houses. 
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1125. Have you any knowledge witfi regard to 
epidemic 1 — It is generally here. I think the floods 
conduce very much to disease here. At the present 
moment we have scarlatina in the town, and we have 
a good deal of fever from time to time. 

1126. Is there much fever here now ? — This is not 
the time generally that we have the fever — it is in 
the, autumn. 

1127. Is the town ever free from scarlatina or fever 
cases of this sort, or is it only occasionally 1 — Oh, it 
is only occasionally. There are very few places where 
it is constant Perhaps the most constant place we 
have in this country is about Dublin. 

1128. Do you find it comes in when the floods come 
down ? — You know the flood last for such a length 
of time tliat it soaks into the land about, for a great 
distance on each side. 

1129. And this produces these fevers 1 — Yes, aud it 
is not only human beings who suffer, but cattle suffer 
also. This spring we have had a great loss among 
'cows in this district, particularly cows in calf, and in fact 
it depreciates the stock. They are not equal to what 
they would be if we were free from floods. 

1130. Sir John M'Kehlie. — D oes the injurious in- 
fluences of the floods extend beyond the actual flooded 
lands 1 — It does, a good way inland. 

1131. Would you say to any great extent 2 — I would 
say two or three miles at least ; and of course the air 
carries off the damp of the flooded lands. 

1132. And that is of a malarious nature, I suppose! — 
It is more or le.ss of a malarious nature. 

1133. And tliat, of course, affects the health of the 
district, not only of tlie flooded lands, but beyond 
them 2— It does. 

1134. I suppose it ])roduces fever and rheumatism! 
—Yes; fever, rheumatism, scarlatina, and chest affec- 
tions to a very great extent — coughs, asthmas, and 
inflammation of the lungs. I have been keeping a 
register now for forty-three years, and I think there 
is more disease since the river became so very bad 
than there was at first when I began. I began in the 
year 1843 to keep a register, and then, of course, we 
had disease ; but within the last fifteen or twenty 
years disease has gi'eatly increased in the district. 


1135. And to what do you attribute that increase? Juipii, is«s. 

— To the flooding. . — 

1136. And to what do you attribute the greater 

obstruction of the river ? — Entirely to the sand from ’ 

the mountains, brought down from the sandhills at 
Clonaslee. Every flood and %vind breaks up the sand. 

1137. One would have thought that it having ac- 
cumulated there for years there would be no reason 
why it should come down in large quantiti&s recently ? 

—Yes ; it has been accumulating there for years, but 
it is coming down gradually. We have x'eoords of 
eighty years ago showing that heavy barges came up 
the river to this town, and I suppose a skiff could not 
come up now. I think a gi-eat deal of this is due to 
the weirs between this and Monasterevan, and at 
Monasterevan, and below Monasterevan, towards 
Athy, there are obstructions which will not permit 
the water to flow. 

1 138. But these always existed — these obsti-uctions 2 
— They did ; but it is the gradual accumulation that 
causes the increase. We put what are called flags, for 
cheapness, along the streets here, which are nothing 
but grains of sand with some solid cement, and when 
they get a little rain or wet they crumble away imme- 
diately. Formerly we used always limestone flags, and 
they were very durable, and some of the old inhabi- 
tants are able to recognise some of them as having 
been in the streets for eighty years. 

1139. Do you think the unsanitary state of the 
district affects cUe poor rete at all 2 — It does, because 
it produces a number of orphans, and we must pro- 
vide for them in the poorhouse. 

1140. And I suppose it produces a number of sick 
pereons also ? — Of course, I was for some years 
a guardian of tlie poor in Moiintmellick, and know 
that to be a fact. 

1141. Mr. Bruen. — Could you give to the Commis- 
sion the annual rain fall for the last twenty years 2 — 

Certainly. 

1142. The number of inches and decimals of i-ain 
that have fallen for this year or the last twenty years ? 

— I can give you that I have only to refer to my 
book. I have tiie returns by the month. I will post 
the information yon requii-e to the Secretary. 


Mr. IF. ff. Cobb, of Portarlington, examined. 


1143. Lord Castletown. — Do you wish to give us 
some information 2 — I do, about the sanitary condition 
of the district, in which I am more interested than 
anydiing else. There could be nothing worse in any 
part of the country than I have seen here in the streets 
and houses. I have visited from house to house in 
bad times, and liave seen fires in basement stories 
completely put out, and the inhabitants driven 
to the upper stories by the floods. I have known 
the floods to stay for a fortnight. This condition 
of things I have seen at Buckley-row and Bar- 
low's-lane and Spa-lane, Queen’s County; in the 
Sing’s County, adjoining the police barrack. The 
sanitary authority made a sewer to take some of the 
water off, but the back water of the Barrow sends it 
back again. A man to-day assured me that he had to 
take his wife and family out of the house in a boat 
until he was able to get them into a green field some 
•distance off. When the back water of the Barrow 
•comes into these lands it remains there, and becomes 
stagnant, and pollutes the drinking water of the pximps 
around, so that in the town in the King’s County 
wund there the water is very unfit for human use. 
I have driven over the district myself, and have ex- 
perienced the bad effects of the cold air which comes 
from off the water of the flooded hmds. It affects the 
throat and cheat. I have felt its effects myself in my 
own throat and chest, so it must be injurious to the 
community at large. I for one would not be in favour 
01 confining the cliargeability for improvements u]>on 
the actual area benefited, because, in a commercial 
pomt of view, if you relieve one pai-t of the country 


the whole surrouncUng district will he benefited. I 
will give you an instance of what I mean. If a man 
coming into the town of Portarlington to market or 
on commercial business catches scarlatina, he may 
carry the scarlatina through the length and breadth of 
the land. Therefore, it would be the interest and 
benefit of tbe people in the surrounding district who 
come into the toivn to have the town in a good sanitary 
condition. I have, as an auctioneer, set a gi-eat many 
of the Pullough meadows between this and Brackna. 
Well, in the years when we have good weather we 
could get a fsiir price for them, but in other years we 
get little or nothing. In 1882 I set 100 acres at from 
9s. to 1 6s. an acre. In 1883 I got from 6s. to 14s., but 
the crops could never be got off, for the flood came. You 
would pity the poor people ; some of them went into the 
field and drew the crop out of the water, and I never 
got any payment, except from tliree or four. Last 
year there was an improvement. The weather was 
better, and I got up to £1 an acre. I set some land 
on Tuesday last, and I got from £1 to £2 an acre for 
the same land that in late years I could only get from 
8s. to 9s. an acre for, merely because it was a dry season. 

1144. Colonel Garden. — Are those meadows on 
the banks of the Barrow 2— Near the Barrow — within 
two and a half miles of Monastereven, at the back of 
Inchacooly. This is a part that if the lands were 
drained toey would be worth a great deal to the 
country. My calculation was that it would cost about 
£9 an acre, and if that was spread over thirty years it 
would be only something about six shillings aji acre. 
All governments should care for the health of their 
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subjects, and the English GoTeinment of to-day more 
than any other in the world. It ought to be actuated 
by the greatest humanity, and therefore I think that 
the Government ought to give a public grant, so that 
the ratepayers of the country around would be in- 
directly taxed, and not merely the immediate locality. 
If the Government does not give us a grant of two- 
thirds, or at least a half, I certainly would not recom- 
mend the people to jiay or to agree to go into the 
matter at all, because it would never pay in a pecu- 
niary point of view. 

1145. Do you hold any land youraelf? — Not im- 
mediately hei-e. I live within three miles of this. 

1146. But would you be subject to the i-atel — 1 
think the area should extend further than my place. 
I think it should extend to a very lai'ge extent through 
the county, because I have heard the doctors swear 
that benefits may be derived from the removal of a 
nuisance five miles away. 

1147. Does any land of yours come witliin the 
proposed area 1 — come within three miles. 

1148. But you are not affected — you are not men- 
tioned in the schedule ? — I did not see any of these 
schedules. I got none of them. I have the minutes 
of the Sanitary’ Board here, showing what was done. 
I have Dr. Burke’s opinion, Dr. Tabuteau’s opinion, 
and the resolutions of the Guardians, shelving that 
we could do nothing until the BaiTow is drained — ■ 
(Hands in documents.) There is also a sewer in the 
town commonly kno'vn as the old canal. It is almost 
intolemble to walk near it. It has no outlet, be- 
cause it is stopped at the mouth by the river sand, 
and once the sand gets in there it stays. I hope 
the Commissioners ^viIl recommend the Government 
to give a very substantial grant in order to allow this 
great drainage to be carried out, a drainage which 
has been made the subject of Government reports 
for fifty years. As to the cost on the locality, any- 
thing more than three shillings an acre, in my opinion, 
would not do. I totally disagi-ee -with some of the 
landlords who have spoken Avith regard to the charge- 
ability of jsayment in this matter. If the Government 
pay at least a half — and I would not recommend the 
drainage to go on unless it get a grant of a lialf, as 
they got in the Sliannoii, Suck, and other places — 
then I think the other half should be divided between 
the landlord and the tenant, because the landlord would 
have a great interest in having a tenant able to ]>ay 
his rent. 1 would see no use in a landlord having a 
a great rental if he has to eject the people or give his 
tenants abatements, as Mr. Jennings told us to day. 

1 149. Lord Castletown. — Do you think the people 
of the district — and yo\i know the district — would have 
any objection to pay a rate in aid — I mean those who 
are directly affected by the drainage — people living 
in houses in the town? — I have been speaking to 
them on the subject in various parts of the town, and 
I never heard one of them object : but thev consider 
that by the improvements their health will be bene- 
fited. They would not object to a fair payment. 
Another -witness to-day refen-ed to the tributaries. 
I consider that idl the tributaries should be made to 
contribute. 

1150. But they are all included? — Yes, but I want 
to show that greater cost would have to be incuiTed to 
sink the bed of the river for the benefit of the con- 
tributors. 

1151. Sir John M‘Keelie. — You mentioned that 

tlirough travelling through the country you had ex- 
perienced the discomfort of a sore throat from the 
cold, wet atmosphere you passed through? Yes. 

1152. How far above the actual flooded lands did 
you experience these attacks ?— I felt tlie attack the 
minute I caught the breeze coming over the flooded 
lands, a mile away. 

1153. Would that be in the early part of the day 
c* in all hours ? — In the morning and evening. 

1154. And was the air charged with moisture in 


the shape of mist or fog ? — It would be worse in heavy 
weather than on a breezy day. 

1155. But supposing it was not a breezy day, would 
there be a mist over the land? — Yes. 

1156. And how far beyond the flooded lands would 
you find that ? — Oh, I felt it for a mile. 

1157. Then there would be a vast extent of counti-y 
injuriously affected by the floods though not actually 
flooded ? — Certainly, and a person with a relaxed 
throat would feel it more than any one else. 

1158. You think you could not feel the effects ol 
the damp air for more than a mile away ? — Well, at 
the dist^ce of a mile was the farthest that I took 
any notice of it. 

1159. Have you iuiy knowledge of agriculture at 
aU?— Yes. 

1160. Isis your opinion tliat the wet fog would 
affect the agricultui-al condition of the country with- 
in the scope that wc are speaking of? — Tliere is nO' 
doubt of it, because the damp weather especially in 
harvest, is more likely to do injury to crops. 

1161. Would it retai-d tlieii- ripening ? — Yes. 

1162. And would render them subject to blight,, 
perhaps ? — That is my experience. 

1163. But you could not define the limit of the ex- 
tent to which that would go— the range 1 — I never paid 
particular attention to the question, but I know the 
crops would be injured where damp atmosphere or 
moisture permeates. 

1164. Mr. Bruen. — Y ou mentioned 3s. an acre as 
the amoxmt for that locality to be paid in regard to- 
the improvement of tlie injured lands — do jou mean 
that to apply to tlie statute acre or the Irish acre? 
— Oh, the Irish acre. 

1165. And do you mean tliat that is the maximium 
that might be put on any one acre 1 — There are 31, 000- 
acres and 20,000 acres of bog affected by the drainage, 
of couree I would put on a hea-vier charge on the uj)- 
land — tillage land, than I would upon bog land or 
moors. 

1166. Then 3s. an acre would be the average? — The 
avei-age. 

1167. Have you considered how much the land 
tliat would be most benefited — the best land — could 
afford to pay? — There are some lands that will be 
benefited to the extent of 6s. and 7s, an acre ; where 
there are cold soils which you will have an opportunity 
of draining liereaftei-, that cold sub-soil is land which 
unless it is drained won’t produce well, and you want 
to make it warm, so that I think it would be made 
worth 6s. or 7a. an acre more when drained. 

1168. Colonel Carden. — D o you think the people 
living at a distance of from three to four milesfrom those 
flooded lands would consent to pay a portion of the 
charge of 5s. or 6s. an acre ? — I would not put so 
much on tliem ; but whether they consented or not I 
think some tax should be put on them for the public 
good. These Acts of Parliament are passed for the 
public good, and where anything is for the public good, 
whether we like it or not, I tJiuik we should pay our 
proportion. But of course I would not say that persons 
living at a distance should pay as much as a person who 
is more benefited and li-ving close to the locality of 
the iinprovemeuts. But it would come lighter on the 
locality, the more you spread the area. 

1169. Lord Castletown. — Y our idea is to increase 
the area of charge as much as possible so as to 
minimize the cost all reund ? — Quite so. 

1170. You would have a scale of areas? — Yes, a 
scale of areas ; that is what I would consider most 
fair. 

Lord Castletown. — I would like to mention, for 
the information of any who may object to particulars 
given in the schedules, that Mr. Fitzgerald was not 
able to be here to-day to answer any objections as to 
his valuations or mappings, but he will -visit the lands 
and examine into all those objections, and he will give 
the oV>jeotore intimation of his intended visits. 
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Mr. Pabriok White examiiied. 


1171. LokI C.ASTLETOWN.— Who are you?— I am 
•the occupier of a farm of 130 aoi'es, on the banks of 
the river Barrow, in the King’s county, barony of 
Trascan ; but my holding is not mentioned in the 
.schedule. 

1172. Is it flooded land?— It is not flooded, but it 
is injured by the floods. I liave about four or five 
acres of flooded land. 

1173. And you are sure it is not marked on the 
map 1 — I am. I fully agree with what Mr. Cobbe has 
said — that unless the Government gives a very large 
amount, say two-thirds, or at least half of the grant 
for these improvements, it would be a useless thing to 
drain the Barrow, and try to put eight shillings or 
nine shillings an acre on the lands. 

1174. What would you say would be enough to pay 
for your land? — Well, about three shillings an acre 
is what Mr. Cobbe said. There is very little of my 
land flooded — it is injured and certainly it would be 
greatly relieved by the caiTying out of Mr. Manning’s 
.scheme. But supposing the Government failed to 
contribute largely, it could be fairly relieved without 
carrying out that scheme — by removing sandbanks 
and bushes and islands in the river. 

1175. Have you any experience of the formation of 
those islands? — T have. For the last ten yeai-s the 
river has clo.sed up more than it did for 100 years 
previously. About sixteen years ago I remember 
there being eight feet of water where there is now an 
island. If the river continues to close up for the next 
<‘ight or ten years, as it has during the last eight or 
ten, there will be no river at all, and it would be 
iibsolutely impossible to live in the place. I have 
often seen in Spastreet, in the town of Portarliiurton, 
two feet, three and a half feet, and four feet of water. 

1176. I find your land is mentioned here, in the 
hook, No. 6 ; what kind of land is that? — Cutaway 
tog. 


1177. Would it be fair to put an improvement rate jjr Patrick 
ot SIX shillmgs per statute acre on that land ?— No, White, 
tor the land Itself would not be worth six shillings 

an acre — it is old bottom pasture. 

1178. Well, as regards the few acres which you 
say are flooded, what do you think the improvement 
to them would be worth ?— I think thoi-ough drainage 
would not be any addition to their value, for they 
would not be fit for tillage. 

1179. What is the most, do you think, the improve- 
ment would make them worth ?— If the floods were 
t^en away altogether, I think they would be worth 
thirty shillings an acre ; but that is a very small portion 
of the lauds— it is only a stripe on the banks of the 
Barrow : I am not counting in that the bog pasture. 

1 180. What would the bog pasture be worth if 
clearly drained ? — About seven or eight shillings an 
acre, if clearly drained. 

1 181. Mr. Smith. — Is not the land the yvorse of being 
wet? — It is. '!^e soO is naturally good, but what I 
suggest is that if the Government does not give a 1 arge 
grant towards this drainage, the best way to set about 
relieving the lands, would be to remove the sand beds 
and bushes and small islands and take out the sharpes. 

That would be done for a ti-ifling amount, and be 
the best way to deal ivith it. The land I pointed out 
to you on the map would be better for grazing pur- 
poses, but it would not be worth anything for tillage. 

However, I may say that it would be impossible to 
live in the town of Portarlington unless something is 
done. 

Lord C.iSTLETOWN. — Let your neighbours know that 
if any of them have any objections to offer as to the 
proposed increased valuations put upon their holdings 
by the valuator, or as to the areas, the valuator will 
go down to their places and see into the objections. 

The Commission then adjourned to Tuesday, the 
21st July, at Monasterevan. 


TUESDAY, JULY 21st, 1885. 

The Commission met in the Courthouse, Monasterevan. 

Present:— Eight Hon. Hbnkt BstjEN, Vice-Ohnirman, presiding; Sir JoHn M'Keelie, Colonel 
Caedkn, Mr. Hassard, C.E., and J. A. Cj^sidy. 

Mr. Penny, Secretary, was also in attendance. 


./uljiSl, 18SS. 


Jlr. _Bruen. — The Barrow Drainage Commission is now ready to hear any evidence which may be offered 
to it with regard to tlie scheme and area, the schedule of which has been forwarded to all the proprietors. 


Dr. Joseph Tahvieau, examined. 


1182. Mr. Beoen. — Will you kindlygive your evi- 
<lence in the form of a statement, and then the members 
of the Commission can put any questions to you? — I 
regret that I was not able to be present at the meet- 
ing in Portarlington, but I was summoned by the 
Archbishop, previous to getting notice of your sitting 
there, to attend a diocesan nomination on the same 
day and hour. Now, I suppose it is witii regard to 
tile sanitary condition of the town of Portarlington 
that you principally wish me to give evidence. It has 
been mider my charge for over fifteen years, and it is 
damaged and injured to a wonderful extent by the 
wntinual flooding of the Barrow. As regards the 
hedth of the town, I may state that I have seen from 
thirty to forty houses, or perhaps more, flooded con- 
tinuously by the Barrow, and flooded to the extent of 
Imving three or four or five inches of water in the 
houses. I have attended people in some of those 
houses, lying as it were in the middle of the water, 
with water from three to four inches in depth up the 


posts of the bed, and I myself standing on a chair. 
I have frequently attended people under such circum- 
stances. The floors of the houses are composed of 
clayey mortar and marl. The flood lasts generally 
for two or three days, and when it goes down it leaves 
the floors in a terrible state. Damp, bad vapours 
exhale from the floors, and all kinds of mischief are 
done iu that way. The result is, that under such cir- 
cumstances the people who are all poor, we find'great 
difficulty in getting them well again. There have 
been epidemics in the town — scarlatina principally, 
and fever. There was a considerable outbreak of 
typhoid fever in it some years ago. There were some 
fifty cases in the town alone. It was fever of the 
most dangerous character and most virulent type. I 
would not altogether say that the fever at that par- 
ticular time was entirely caused by the flooding of the 
river, but I have reason to believe — very strong reason 
— that an immensity of damage is done to the wells of 
Portarlington, that is to the pump wells of the town, 
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from the flooding of the Barrow, which flushes back 
bad water through the sewers into the wells. There 
has been a good deal of scarlatina in the place. Of 
course you must look at bad drinking water as one of 
the most dangerous things that could possibly be 
imagined for any human being to partake of j in fact 
any disease or epidemic may break out, and particu- 
larly typhoid fever, from di-inking bad \vater. 

1183. Have you observed any difference in the 
water in tlie summer and winter 1 — No, I could not 
say that I have, but it is genei-ally in summer when 
the sewers would be a little flooded, and then the 
•water is flushed back again, that I had those outbreaks 
of fever. I seldom had auy fever in the winter. There 
is scarlatina at present, I believe, in Portarlington. I 
am not attending the cases at present, but I believe 
there are one or two. I am not the metUcal attendant 
of the Constabulary, but I have heard there is one in 
oae of the police ban'acks. 

1184. Is that police ban-ack in that part of the 
town that you say is liable to be flooded by the rise of 
the Barrow 1— It is. There are two police ban-acks — 
one in the King’s County and the other in the Queen’s 
County. It is in the Kin^s County one the scarlatina is, 
and as to the Queen’s County bari-aeks, I understand 
from the Constabulary that the kitchen floor is coversd 
with water. Even some of the houses occupied by the 
gentry of the town have water on tlie floors. I have 
seen as much as four inches of water in some of tlie 
kitchens. 

1185. Have you observed of late yeare any increase 
in the floods 1 — Yes; I think there has been a con- 
siderable increase, and I think that is due to the di'ifts 
of sand which have come down. It is very hard now 
for the water to get away. I know the river Barrow 
from Mountmellick to Lee, or the corner of it. I have 
from time to time fished it, and know it intimately. 
There is an immense deposit of sand at present in 
Portarlington — in fact, I think there is from a quarter 
to half an acre of sand now lying at the bridge, where 
I remember a few yeai-s ago there were only a few cart 
loads. Consequently, there is a regular dam formed 
there, and the result is the water can’t get away when 
the flood comes. It has less fall through the sand de- 
posit. 

1186. Do you suppose that the sand comes down 
more by the Barrow or by the river tliat comes in 
there— the Owenass ? — It comes principally fi-om the 
Barrow. I am quite satisfied about that. The course 
of the river, too, has been considerably changed, owing 
to the sand accumulating in it, and pushing it away in 
a different direction. 

1187. You are the sanitary officer of Portarlington ? 
— Yes. 

1188. And I suppose in that respect you have bad 
occasion to look to the -sewerage of the town 1 — I 
have. I had a good deal to do with it, and it is in a 
very bad state in some places. There is no main sewei- 
in Portarlington at all , with the exception of one which 
is hardly •worthy of the name. It is called the Old 
Canal, but it is choked up, and is in a horrid state. 
At the present moment it is choked up from tlie town 
to the entrance to the river Barrow. 

1189. Is it possible to effect a proper sjstem of 
sewerage in the town iml^s the river is lowered 1 — It 
is not. I don’t believe it would be possible to do so, 
because no matter how often the sewers are cleared 
out in time they will fill up again. That I have seen 
in this particulai' sewer I refer to. 

1190. Do you observe of late years more flooding in 
she summer than there used to be 1 — No ; I don’t 
1 . 1 , ink so. I did not particularly observe that ; but I 
did remai-k the floods ar-e very much greater and very 
much longer in duration — that is, before they get 
away — than they used to be. 

1191. And! suppose that is attributable principally, 
if not entirely, to the choking up of the river? — I 
believe so. 


1192. And I suppose it is partly due to the increase- 
of the rainfall of late years ? — Yes ; there is an im- 
mense obstruction between Portarlington and Moimt- 
mellick. Whenever the trees fall they all lie right 
across the river. They collect all tlie little branches 
and everything that com^ down, and in a sliort time 
they form a complete dam. 

1193. Has anything been done in the locality by 

the proprietors, or the farmers, or the sliopkeepers to 
clear away ^ese obstructions ? — No. There ia 

an immense deal of obstruction in Garryhinch 
demesne ; it is one of the woret places I know of as 
regards obstruction. 

1194. Sir JohnM‘Kerlie. — D o youregard the town 
as more unhealthy than country towns generally ate? 
— Oh, no ; I look upon it rather as a healthy to-wn,. 

I have been connected with it all my life professionally, 
It is a wonderfully healthy place. I say that after 
my fifteen years professional experierree of it, but at 
the same time it is subject to these epidemics. 

1195. Are these periodical? — Well, we have 
always more or less fever. Wo have not had such an 
orrtbreak of fever as that alluded to for four or five 
years. That was genuine typhoid fever. 

1196. You are well aoquairrted rvith the district at 
large? — Very intimately. My district takes in about 
eight square mOes. 

1197. Do you look upon the floods to which the 
district is subject as dangerwis to the health of that 
district ? — Most so. 

1198. Do you thinkthatthe injury extends beyond 
the actual area of the flooded lands ? — No, I would 
not say that. It is more confined to the to-wn and to 
the neighbourhood of the town. I would say within 
one mile or so all round the town. 

1199. Don’t the floods render the atmosphere wet, 
damp, and cold ? — Oh, yes ; very bad. 

1200. And doesn’t that damp atmosphere extend 
beyond the flooded lands to some distarree ? — Withina 
mUe or so round the town. 

1201. But reckoning the district as a whole? — Oh, 
no ; I don’t think it affects that. 

1202. I believe it is a very flat district? — Itis veiy 
flat. 

1203. And don’t you think it is injrrrrous to the 
health of the district when these damp fogs spread over 
these wet flooded lanck? — Oh, they do, but I have 
rrot found that they injur-e my general district except 
within a mile of the town. Ther-e is no flooding except 
witlrin three miles of the town, and the floods don't 
affect at all another place where I have got another 
dispensary — Cloneygowan, Kerryglass. 

1204. Colonel Carden. — Y ou say the health of the 
town as a rule is good? — Very good. 

1205. Do you attribute that to the sandy soil! 
— Not entirely. 

1206. Do yort attribute that to the sandy soil?— 
Well, I attribute it to this, that on one aide there is a 
limestone country, that is away towards Mount Henry, 
and on -tire other side we have the bog air, which I 
believe is most wholesoma 

1207. But it is a sandy soil? — In parts, and con- 
sequently the water and bad matter will penetrate it 
a great deal easier than any other soil. I look upon 
that point about the wells as most important. 

1208. Mr. Bruen. — Y ou believe the water and 
bad matter will eventually permeate the wells ? — I 
think it is earned back into some of the wells at the 
present juoment. 

1209. You have no pipe water in the town? — No, 
it is all dra-wn up by wooden pumps. 

1210. I have before me here a copy of Report 
from you to the Guardians of Mountmellick Union, 
dated 2nd February, 1883. Do you remember that 
report? — No ; I could not bring it back to my mind 
unless I had my blank book here. 
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1211. I will read it over to you, and ask you whe- 
ther you confirm it % In this report you state : — 

“As Medical Officer of Health I beg to report to you 
the Louses in the town (occupied by the loiiowing parties), 
which have been rendered unfit for human habitation owing 
to the recent flooding of the River Barrow. Previously, 
and at various times, I have seen manyfloods caused by the 
.said river but net>er before to such an extent Some of the 
jjeoplehad to abandon tlieir houses, and some who remained 
thowater reached to within a lewinches of thebedupon which 
they lay. I greatly fear the consequences of this state of 
things as regards the health of the immediate occupiers of 
those houses, as well as the people in general of this town. 
In all probability suth will be followed by sickness of some 
form, possibly an outbreak of fever, rheumatism, and chest 
affeotions. I am of opinion this would be all remedied if 
the Barrow cirmnage is carried out.” 

And then follow the names of the respective parties 
who occupied the houses — forty-four names 1 — I w- 
collect that Repoid very well ) it is quite true. 

1212. Has anytliing occurred since to cause you to 
•change your opinion 1 — Nothing. 

1213. I think you said you suspected some of the 
wells of being polluted 1 — I believe they are. 

1214. Has any analysis been made of t)ie water 
of the town ? — No. Some years ago Dr. Wall, who 
liad a large school in the town, sent up water fix>m 
some of the pumps in his place to Dr. Cameron for 
analysis, and Sir Charles Cameron sent him back word 
that he had analyzed the specimens sent. He stated 
that he found one fairly good ; another was very bad ; 
and the tliird, I think he said, was not fit ibr use 

all. 

1215. Is not there a public analyst paid by the 
•Grand Jury 1 — Yes, I think Sir Charles Cameron is. 

121 (). Might I ask you then why the water in these 
suspected wells has not been analyzed 2 — I could not 
really answer that question. I believe the best water 
in the town is to be found in the jjublic pumps ; and 
the water suspected of being bad is in the . private 
pumps. 

1217. But undei’ the Public Health Act cannot the 
)uivate pumps be analyzed 2 I think they can 2 — I 
clai'e say they can. 

1218. Colonel Carden. — Were any of these wells 
you speak of analyzed by Dr, Cameron, by direction 
of the Board of Guardians, do you recollect 2 — I don’t 
3't:oollect. Dr. Wall sent the water from his pumps 
up privately. I dare say many peojfle are not aware 
that they could send samples of water from their 
piivate wells to the public analyst for analysis. I was 
not certain of it till now, from what the Chairman 
said. 

1219. Mr. Bruen. — I am only stating my belief! — 
I dare say it is quite right. I can easOy find out. 

1220. As the public an.alyst is paid by the Grand 
Jui-y, does there appear to be any reason why advantage 
should not be taken of his skill to ascertain the quality 
of this water 2 — Certainly ; I shall see about it. 

1221. Sir John M'Keelie. — Do you think that the 
inhabitants of the town would be disposed to subject 
themselves to a fair charge for the improvement of 
the sanitary condition of the town 2 — I believe they 
would be very happy to see it drained, to prevent 
tlieir homes being fiooded. I have seen those who 
live in two-story houses frequently obliged to quit the 
lower floor, and keep in the rooms upstairs, whei’e 
they were obliged to remain in a very crowded state, 
which in itself is very bad. 

1222. In your report of Febinary, 1883, you add 
the names of forty-four persons who had to leave their 
houses! — Yes ; I would know some of the names 
again if .[ heard them. These houses change occupiers 
pretty often. They are a sort of lodging houses — the 
ocimpiers are here to-day and gone next week. 

_ 1 223. Colonel Gardes’. — Is there anything else you 
wish to mention to the Commission! — Yes. My name 
appeai-8 in the schedule in reference to some land. 
They have returned me as having land flooded and 
injured to the extent of 379 aeres. I know all my 
property very well, and I cannot exactly see that that 


amount of land is at all injured. They return me as Mu 21. i8«5. 
having land flooded to the extent of 197 acres 2 roods, 
and land injured 182 aeres 1 rood, making in all 379 Xabuteau. 
acres 3 roods. I must say that I am not at all aware 
of having 197 acres fiooded, and I don’t see how they 
can make out that acreage. 

1224. Mr. Bruen. — Then what do you say with 
regard to the number injured! — -The number injui-ed 
you see is set down at 182 acres, and I don’t think 
there is that much at all. Of course I never surveyed 
the place very exactly, but as fm- as I can say there is 
not much more than about 120 acres flooded at any rate, 
and that is only when there are heavy floods. How 
the valuator arrived at the figures he has put down in 
the schedule, I cannot say, 

1225. But, perhaps yon are speaking of 120 Irish 
acres 2 — I am. 

1226. Oh, but these are statute acr-es that ai-e put 
down in the schedule! — I beg your pardon, I did not 
know that. 

1227. Taking that -view of the figures set do-wn 
here — as statute acres have you any reason to believe 
that the amount is overstated!— Well, even taking 
them as statute acres, I think so. 

1228. But about 120 Irish acres would, I fancy, be 
very nearly 197 statute acres! — Yes, but I don’t 
understand how they anive at 182 acies injured 
besides. There is a lot of land there very high, and 
some of it the flood could never get near- at all. The 
figui-es appear to me to be large, but I may be wi-ong. 

1229. Sir John M'Kbrlie. — Have you seen the 
maps 2 — No, I have not had time to see any of these, 

I have been so busy. 

1230. Well, that is the only guide you could have 
in this matter! — I don’t exactly understand what 
might be meant by the words “injured lands.” 

1231. They mean lands not actually subject to 
floods, but still not having a suflieieut outfall to carry 
off the superabundant water! — There is a good deM 
of land of mine like that. I am anxious to kno'w 
something with regard to the means of taxation in 
this matter ; that is with reference to the tax to be 
put on the landlord. Will it be put on the flooded or 

- on the injured land, or upon both ! 

1232. The lauds are divided into lots by the valu- 
ator according to their quality and injury, and he 
puts certain charges for improvement upon each of 
these lots. He has divided your land int-o eight lots; 
he puts down the flooded land for instance, one lot of 
149 acres, and the prospective improvement for that is 
five shillings an acre ; then tliere are forty-eight acres 
flooded, for which he puts down 5s. 6d. an aci-e ! — 

Then I see tlie taxation Avili not be the same on 
every acre all round. 

1233. It will be on the land at large, a fixed sum 
taking it as a whole ; taking it on an average, after 
the consideration of the small divisions! — Will the 
landlord or tenant have to pay — is it known now who 
will have to pay. 

1234. No! — I have none of that land in my pos- 
session at all, except about thirty acres, and the 
only persons who will be benefited are my tenants. 

Therefore, I would not like to pay for an improvement 
that I would get no benefit from. I would not be 
able to get any more rent from the tenants, nor am I 
likely to ask them for any more. 

1235. We are not in a position to answer that 
question, but you may consider this — that no greater 
charge can be made on any award that would exceed 
the estimated cost per acre, put down in the schedule, 
and not objected to before 2 — It is not known at all 
what the taxation will be, I suppose. 

Sir John M'Kerlie. — Itis quite impossible to teU, 
only this we know, that it won't exceed the amount 
set down in the schedule which you have in yorur 
hand. 

1236. Mr. Beues. — Naturally, the taxation would 
not exceed the benefit which would be derived, 
and if the valuator says the benefit will be such a 
figure, you may take it that the tax could not exceed 
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that amoiuit ; but whether the incidence of that taxa- 
tion are to be imposed on the owner or the occupier is 
a matter to be determined afterwards by the 
authorities — we are to make inquhies, learn opinions, 
but it is not our pi'ovince to assess the taxation 1 — I 
only asked the question for my own infonnation. 

1237. Sir John M‘Kerl!E. — I suppose you know 
your own property pretty welll — I do. 

1238. Well, do you think tire shillings an acre 
would be in excess of the benefit that you would 
derive ? — Is it on the 379 acres ? 

1239. No ; per acre — at the rate of five shillmgs 
per acre. There are 197 acres flooded, and 149 are 
put down at five shillings improvement, and forty- 
eight at five shillings and sixpence 1 — Well, as regards 
the 197 acres flooded, I think at the rate of five 
shillings an acre it %vould be very well worth that. 


1240. You mean the relief would be worth that 1 

I believe so. 

1241. Then, as regards the other land which is 
saturated, injured, and for which an outfall will be 
provided to permit of thorough drainage ; that too is 
divided into many lots, but I think the average is . 
about three shillings an acre for improvement ; would 
you think that a reasonable amount of increase in 
value ? — I think it would be reasonable under the 
circumstances. It won't be of any benefit to me, but 
it will be to tbe individuals who rent the lands. 

1242. No matter who derives the benefit, would the 
impi’ovement be worth that 1 — I believe it would; I 
am quite satisfied of it. Some of these tenants Iiave- 
very fine river meadows which are constantly flooded, 
I never saw them look better than they are at present 
but if a heavy flood came, tliey would be lost. 


Mr.Skeffington 

r^mythe. 


Mr. Skeffington Smytlie examined. 


1243. Mr. Bruen. — Do you wsh to make a state- 
ment, Mr. Smythe? — Yes, I merely wish to say a 
woi-cl or two with regard to a property in the King’s 
county — Newtown — which, as 1 remarked the other 
day, is returned on the schedule as belonging to Lord 
Do^vnshire, but which is mine. When speaking of 
the area of the flooded and injured lands, the other 
day, T was under a misapprehension. 1 have care- 
fully gone into the matter since, and I think the 
applotment made by tbe surveyor is approximately 
correct. I havenotbing more to sayas to that. Then, 
as regards the townland of Bishop’s Wood — that is 
returned as Lord Portarlington’s, but it is in my 
possession. With respect to No. 16 — Killinure, in 
the Queen's cmmty, you will find it on Map 9 — it is 
put down as belonging to Edward R. Smith, the 
representative of Evans minors. Evans minors have 
nothing at all to say to that. You see the portion 
lying to the left hand side of tlie coach road, coming 
into Monasterevan — now, that is not injiired at all j 
it is considerably above the level of the Barrow, and 


in addition, I, some years ago, sunk a very large drain 
which takes off all the water from tbe left-hand side 
of the road. Driving by it this morning, I saw fine 
crops of oats, barley, turnips, and potatoes. Then, I 
should like to have the opinion of the Engineer, as 
to whether that land on the other side of the road is 
injured — the drains run through that, and I am not 
quite sure whether it is injured or not. 

1244. But as regards the left-hand side of the road 
as you come towards Monasterevan, yon think that 
ought to be excluded 1 — I think it ought to be ex- 
cluded. 

1245. Is it coloured on the map 1 — It is coloured on 

the map as injured. . 

1246. Does the back-water of the Barrow ever come 
up to that? — No, the back-water of the BaiTOw never- 
comes up to the road at all. 

1247. Will you point out to Mr. Penny the land to 
which you refer, and he will take a note of it? — Yes. 
(Witness pointed out the lands in question on the 
map.) 


Mr. William 
Gillespie. 


Mr. William GilUspie examined. 


1248. Mr. Breen. — Do you wish to give the Com- 
mission some information ? — Yes. I appear for Miss 
Magan for whom I propose to give evidence. I am 
the agent on the estate and I have some witnesses 
here to examine. Possibly you will allow me to ask 
■them some questions after Imake my statement. If you 
turn to page seven of the schedule for the county 
Kildare, you will find there returned 1,012 acresof lands 
stated to req-uire improvement and drainage on Miss 
Magan's estate. Now in these particular places 
a loan has been approved already by the Board of 
Works, undertheimprovement powers given to them for 
drainage, and not only for that area but something more 
in addition; and Miss Magan objects altogether to any 
taxation beingplaced upon these lauds, oranything being 
done within the boundary of her property where the 
Board of Works have already approved of works being 
carried out, and by which works any deposit of water 
at present -\vill be removed. She is also of opinion 
that from the position of her estate which is close to the 
■watershed of the basin of the Barrow, if it so hajjpens 
that any water falls on the land of any person lower 
down in the basin she should not pay for it And I 
may tell you that the amount to be advanced on loan 
by the Boai-d of Works, and approved of by their 
Engineers, for doing all the work that is necessary for 
completely draining her land is less than one-ninth 
of the cost estimated in your schedule. 

1249. Have you any objection to give the figure? 
—None whatever — I am going to hand you in a report 
prraently on the matter. Already by permission of 
the Duke of Leinster, half or one-third of the water in 
that district has been diverted into anotlier river basin 


altogether, and by diverting that water it I’eaches the 
Barro-w in a different direction — for it runs through 
the land for four miles in a different direction from 
ancient course, and then ultimately falls into the 
stream again. In Miss Magan’s estate area there 
is a fall of aborit forty feet, and the plan ap- 
proved of by the Board of Works has been to make 
a direct channel such as the Marquess of Drogheda 
has made below it. Instead of letting the water 
fall diffusely over the whole place it is proposed 
to send it direct into the Barrow and to utilise that 
forty feet of a fall in tire most effective way. I wish 
to point out that your Engineer does not propose to 
do any work whatever about a place where the 
greatest inconvenience arises. I have evidence liere 
to show tliat an unfortunate man living with his 
family in a house at that place is constantly driven 
out of his home by the water rising. Now that place 
is not coloured at all on your majj — it is white. And 
the object I have in speaking to you about this 
is to show that the works contemplated by Miss- 
Magan will altogether get rid of that water at a place 
wiiich your Engineer has overlooked. Miss Magan, I 
may tell you has a number of tenants, and sbe has also 
a large tract of land which fell into the late owner’s 
hands some years ago upon the expiration of a lease. 
When those lands were in the hands of small tenants 
they went to the expense of making an excavation 
nearly in the line now projiosed, but unfortunately 
they -were tempted to fill in that excavation and put 
pipes iu it for the purpose of bringing tbe water 
to cattle. Now these pipes li-tve become broken and 
perfectly useless. I merely mention this to show 
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that a quarter of a century ago bringing the water off — Some years ago. It is a portion of oirr work now -fvid 21 . JShC. 
iu the direction I have named was a contemplated im- to clear it out — it has got silted up a good deal. The jj^. y^jiiiam 

provement by the tenants. Advantage has been taken whole watershed of that bog, I should state runs Gillespie, 

of that excavation now for the purpose of relieving the northward and westward, not southward and eastward 
property of the tenants. Miss Magan bears the whole as your plans indicate. 

cost, and does not ask the tenants to pay anything. 1253. Where does it inn into?- It rans into the 
She proposes to do the work at her own expense. I stream which drains all that district, and instead of 

will show you the plan here upon the maps (maps going out at the end of the lands of Kilboggan it 

|)roduced). I have a coloured paper pinned on showing goes down about four miles before it joins the river 
the boundary — the yellow is the boundaiy of the works again. 

agi-eed to by the Board of Works ; the green represents 1254. But eventually does it fall into the Ban'owJ 
what your majis show as irujirovable ; and the blue is — Yes. 

what is subject to flooding. The red line represents 1255. Sir John M'Kerlie. — It runs into the 
the new channel (tlie original channel was choked up) Nurney stream I think 1 — Yes. 
that is to be made in continuation in a straight line 1256. And that runs into the Barrow? — Yes. 

with tliat made by the Mai-quis of Drogheda some 1257. The Hurney stream was opened some years 

years ago, so that the water, instead of travelling ago?--Yes. 

round in rarious channels, will run direct, and one 1258. Aud you take advantage of the drainage 

of the effects will be to make the channel discharge made there by tlie Duke of Leinster? Yes. 

the water which gives these poor people so much 1259. Which was carried out as a district arterial 
trouble at the comer of the cross roads. Thewaterfrom drainage? — Yes. And you will find His Grace’s 
other estates passes under a culvert under the road, and property is white on the map because he did that 
there is no way at present for it to get away from this work, and we say that we are willing to do the work 
place. You will ^t evidence presently that the water here, and also claim to have our lands white on the 
is sometimes six inches over the road there, and some- map. We have got the plans and everything ready 
times eighteen inches in the houses. Even last winter, for doing it. 

notwithstanding the small i-ainfall, the water was at 1260. Can you point out on the map and define the 
the houses there. My object in alluding to this matter land which you say is already drained into the Kildare 
is to show that a far more effective remedy for the district?— Certainly. (Witness pointed out lands on 
existing state of things has been provided at the map.) 

]>rivate expense of the landlady than is proposed by 1261. This matter must be referred to the engineer 
the scheme here, and she has got a loan of £800 for the for inqiiiiy? — Will you allow me to say there is 
imipose. Mr. Hervey, on the part of Lord Droghedi, no reason that I can see — when Miss Magan pays 
lias objected to these works being carried out. I the whole cost of the work, and does not ask her 
will read a letter for you presently from the Board of tenants for a contribution of one penny — why the 
Works on the subject. Now, with reference to another same treatment should not be accorded to her at one 
jmrt of your inquiiy — a portion of the land coloured side of the fence as was accorded to His Grace the 
blue is a large l urf bog that you could do nothing to Duke of Leinster on the other side. Because the 
improve. If yoxi succeeded in having your engineer’s Duke of Leinster paid his money and got the work 
scheme caiTied out, and gave a fall in the river between done you leave out his estate; we claim the like 
Athy and Monasterevaii of from nine to ten feet or treatment for a like case. When I consider that 
more ; this place is eight miles from the mouth of there is over 1,000 acres mentioned in your engineer’s 
the tributary river, which discharges itself into the report as land improvable, and find that in his pre- 
Barrow, so that if the main river is made ten feet liminary report he states that the improvement would 
deeper than at present it will not have the slightest come to £9 odd an acre it is a matter of something 
effect upon these lands, for, if you succeed in like£10.000. Now we can do the whole of this work 
getting a fall of nine or ten feet into the Barrow, and quite as effectively in our own way for £1,000, and 
divide that fall over the seven miles, it is perfectly therefore I don’t see any reason whatever why we 
■evident that so far from any benefit being derived by should be asked to come under the wing of your scheme, 

Miss Magan’s lands, it will not have the slighest effect and pay £9,000 additional. 

upon them, because once the water passes her boundary 1262. Do your remarks apply to the lands men- 
she has nothing whatever to say to it. The pencil tioned in the schedule ? — My remaiks apply to all the 
line on the map represents the drain made by the lands, and I broughc the official paper here to show 
Duke of I*inster, and he very kindly permitted the you. You see on the maps the places I indicate — I 
watershed of Bronhills bog to be altered by a channel tell you approximately what we propose to do — I tell 
■cut into his premises, to the canal which was origi- you what the probable cost is, and there are several 
nally intended to bring turf to Eagle House, and eon- details that I need not trouble you with. For instance 
sequently a large stream which formerly came into the exact point where the drainage comes in is not 
this watershed, now goes another way. I observe that just where it is shown on the map ; but these are 
a sum is put down as the improvement value of bog minor things. Some yeai-s ago the Marquis of 
lands here which it is physically impossible to im- Dixigheda made a straight channel in his land adjoining 
prove. If you cut the turf further you will only ours, something over half a mOe in length, and 
make a lake, and there is no possible outlet for the Mr. Hervey, his agent, is under the impression, not- 
water. I see in regard to this bog, your engineer withstanding that I assured him we took away some 
points out certain places marked blue as flooded. I one-third or one-half of the water, that continuing this 
may tell you that that is right in the middle of the straight cut would be prejudicial to his lordship’s lands, 

^og. and he has got the Board of Works to assent to his 

1250. Sir John M‘Keiilie. — The engineer marks a request to suspend our works for the present. loffered 
good deal more as flooded than you say is ? — Not that I the Marquis of Drogheda, on the part of Miss Magan, 
am aware of. I dare sayhe was not aware that we made to clear the boundary stream for a long distance — for 
this cut, and that the water went another way ivlto- a couple of miles or so — free of expense to the Marquis, 
gether. He may have believed tliat it went in the His lordsliip made this channel, but it has been so ’ 

■ordiaaiy basin of the district. neglected, and nothing done with it for a number of 

1251. But has the cut been made? — Yes it has, and years, high banks have been formed by the silting up 

K acting, and the land is kept perfectly dry. I had of the current which is very strong, and these banks 
■Mr, Hade, the officer of the Board of Works, over ate now from nine inches to a foot above the summer 
there within the last fortnight, and we actually level of the water which trickles in a narrow stream 
'''alked in the bed of the old stream. between the banks. I shall refer- to other matters 

1252. Colonel Carden. — When was that cut made? later on. 

I 2 
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Mr/ liichaid 
Sbaw. 


Mr. Bicha/i'd Shaw examined by Mr. Gillespie. 


1263. You ai-e the steward on Miss Magan’s pro- 
perty 1 — Yes. 

1264. You know the stream we have been talking 
of?— Yea 

1265. What is the name of the stream we have been 
speaking of ? — I think it is the Finnery river. 

1266. What is the width of the new channel which 
the Mai-quis of Drogheda made some yeare ago ? — 
About twelve feet. 

1267. Is it not more than twelve feet? — I should 
say twelve or fifteen feet — it is about fifteen feet. 

1268. I think it is nearly a perch? — It might have 
been. 

1269. Would it be a fair representation to say that 
the banks are nine inches or a foot over the water ? — • 
They are. 

1270. Mr. BnUEif.— When you' speak of banks, 
what do you mean. 

1271. Mr. Gillespie. — The deposit made in the bed 
Idle river. Owing to the neglect of keeping it cleared 
th^e banks have accumulate. I wish to say that if 
the original conception of the Marquis was right, the 
cut required to be the width stated, but it is now 
reduced to the state I tell you. I now offer evi- 
dence that where no works are contemplated by 
your scheme — is one of the woi-st places in the dis- 
trict. (To -witness) — Do^ou know Callaghan’s house, 
at Kilboggan Cross ? — I do. 

1272. Did you ever see the ^vater in that house? — 
I did, often. 

1273. Did you ever see the water on the road there? 
—I did. 

1274. Is that a constant occurrence there? — Con- 
stant. At a time there is any rain at all, the whole 
of that place is covered -with water. 

1275. Does the water come under the culvert from 
the land on the opposite side? — It does. 

1276. If a proper culvert was made at the end of 
that road at Callaghan’s, would the water remain 
there ? — It would not, it would go into the river. 

1277. Are you aware -that that is the line for im- 
proving the lands there, approved of by the Board of 
Works?— I am. 

1278. Mr. Beuen. — The Finnery river, of which 
you spoke just now, and which you say is fifteen feet 
■wide, to vhat depth was that simk — what is the 
depth beneath the surface of the land ? — I should say 
it is about five or six feet. 


1279. And that blue mark which was shown us on- 
the sketch, represents the water in summer trickling 
through the bed? — Yes. 

1280. In winter does the flood water cover the 
whole of the bed 1 — Yes, the whole of it. 

1281. Does it ever come above the banks ? — It does.. 

1282. Mr. Gillespie. — ^What is the length of that. 
river ? — From one bridge to the other it is about one 
mile. 

1283. Sir John M'Keklie. — The drainage wliich 
you have spoken of— ^that was a local drainage under- 
the Land Improvement Acts — was it not ? — I don’t 
know. It is quite local. 

1284. Mr. Gillespie. — The drainage is confined 
to the place ? — Yes ; pai-t of that stream forms the 
boundary between Miss Magan’s land, and the Mar- 
quis of Drogheda’s land. 

1286. Sir John M'KIerlie. — What is the number 
of the map which shows the cut the Marquis of 
Drogheda made ? 

Mr. Gillespie. — Sheet 31. 

1286. Colonel Cabden. — How is that flooded land 
not included in the application made to the Board of 
Works. It is included ? — I told you it is all Miss 
Magsin’s land within the yellow lines. 

1287. But I am speaking of the flooded place you 
refer to. 

Mr. Gillespie. — Well, I n)a<le application on behalf 
of Miss Magan to the Bear’d of Works, The Board 
of Works are not allowed to give money, except on 
application of owners of particular lands. I offered 
Mr. Her-r-eyto go to the expense of cleaning out Lord 
Drogheda’s. 

1288. Can you tell me is that place flooded now? — 
It is in bad weather. 

1289. And do you wish to have the land tliere- 
i-elieved of water? 

Mr. Gillespie. — We are going to do it nolens voleois . 

1290. Colonel Cahden. — Has any application been 
made as regards that place ? 

Mr. Gillespie. — That is included, and anything 
that is not included we intend to do. We have gone 
to much expense ; we tried to get the Marquis of 
Drogheda to agree to have a completely white sheet 
there instead of a blue one, but nothing would please him. 

Mr. Thomas Scott (Sub-agent to liord Drogheda). — 
On behalf of Mr. Hervey, I must object to that 
statement. 


Mr. Thomas 
Callaghan. 


Thomas Callaglutn examined by Mr. Gillespie. 


1291. You have been living a long time at Kil- 
boggan ci’oss-roads ? — I have for twenty-seven years, 
and my house is frequently flooded. 

1292. What is the greatest depth of water you have 
seen in your house ? — I have seen thirteen inches of 
water on the floor. 

1293. Was the water in your house last winter? — 
Not last -winter, It came up to the threshold of the 
door last winter, but did not come into the house. 


1294. Did yon ever see the water on the road?— 
Yes ; I have seen the water three or four inches above 
the level of the road there. 

1295. Does that water come from the lands of 
Feavaun? — Yes. 

1296. Mr. Bruen. — F rom where 1 — From Miss 
Magan’s hinds. There is a gripe which leads to the 
gullet under the cross-roads, and the gullet is not 
sufficient to take the water off. 


Mr. Gillespip 


Mr, Gillespie's examination resumed. 


1297. Mr. Gillespie. — There ai-e deep dykes along 
the road, and there is a culvert under the road, but it 
is not at all adequate. Portion of the work we intend 
doing is to sink that place, and put a culvei’t there 
which will be seven feet deeper than the present one, 
and send the water in another direction. Now, with 
reference to the general project for the Barrow drain- 
age. There is a suggestion in the preliminary report 
that the owners of the lands on which there are sub- 
siduary streams, should send in suggestions. T don’t 
know how fai’ it may be ultimately decided, that the 
peojile having lands at the higher levels ai e to pay for 
those who may have the misfortune to have lands at 
the lower levels. But in the event of such a course 


being adopted, I submit there is one line of examin- 
ation which, so far as thei-e is any evidence before the 
public, lias been altogether overlooked. It has been 
found from long experience in a great many disti-icts, 
that to deal with a river merely as the outlet for a 
laige catchment basin, is not the most advisable way 
of going to work. The first thing is to reduce the 
quantity of water to be dealt with no the lowest prac- 
ticable limit, and then to see what should be done at 
the points of discharge. I have here a map, and some 
suggestions which I have pul into writing for the con- 
sideration of the Commissioners. It will be for the 
Commissioners to consider how far any proceedings- 
should be taken for an exhaustive examination upon 
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the lines I suggest, in order to give public satisfaction. 
With tlie permission of the Commissioners, I will read 
these suggestions, as there may be one or two points 
concerning them about which you might like to ask 
me some questions ; — 

“ In the matter of the proposed arterial drainage of the 
Barrow river — there having been no reference in the pre- 
liminary report, to any other method of efiectuiilly reliev- 
ing the Barrow basin from flooding, but by enlarging the 
carrying power of tlie river itself, it is assumed the 
engineer employed must have been limited by his instruc- 
tions to that course and to that alone, whereas the ex- 
perience gained in other cases of like national importance, 
notably, that of the Loire and Garonne in France as well as 
in the several rivers of llie United Kingdom, demonstrates 
the imperativemecessity there is in all cases of first reduc- 
ing the area of the catcliment basins to the smallest dimen- 
sions practicable before it can be determined how far it 
would be advisable or necessary to enlarge the discharging 
channel at all. If inquiries be made it will be found that 
three miles north of Monasterevan all the waters of the 
several tributaries that meet near there can be diverted 
into another catchment basin altogether, viz., that of the 
Liffey, and the water from 200 squai'e miles out of 600 
miles, for ever be got rid of and made to reach the sea 
within thirty-four miles, instead of the seventy miles it 
must otherwise travel to do so, and with only the same fall 
it will have in the short distancesuffgested. Toattaiatbis 
end an excavation should be made in the bed of the river 
Slate, sufficient to make the water flow to the oast and not to 
the west, and when the excavation reached the bridgeof Rath- 
angan it would be from twelve to fifteen feet in depth below 
existing bed of the river. East of Ratbangan the excavation 
through the peat hogs that intervene between that town 
ftiid Clongowes should be of varying depths, and for about 
three miles would be of very considerable depth, but at no 
point excessively so. From this place etistwards the depth 
would gradually diminish until it vanished on a level with 
the bed of the Liffey near Clongowes The red line on 
accompanying map indicates the general direction of the 
suggested channel. There are, besides this one, several 
places where other lesser excavations would alter the shed 
water lines of the Barrow basin and divert the water to 
catchments where it will do no harm ; and no one will be 
found more competent to examine and reportupon them than 
the Commissioners’ Engineer, Mr. .Maiming, should it be 
deemed advisable to investigate the question professionally, 
and the Commissioners think well of referring the matter to 
him. Some of the water now discharging into the Boyne 
would be carried in to the Liffey, but increasing the volume 
of the Liffey by this water, and that of the Barrow district 
will be attended with compensating advantages both in a 
sanitary as well as in other ways, for it will materially help 
in moving out to sea the Dublin sewage that now remains 
in the river because of the want of force and volume therein, 
and also in increasing the mill power of the Liffey. The fact 
of having had to come before the Commissioners as agent 
for Miss iVlagan, whose estate was proposed to beincludeil in 
the schedule of lands to be dealt with, must be my excuse 
for submitting my views to the i ommissioners as to the 
enlargement of the scope of their inquiries and as to the best 
mode of carrying into execution the great work they are 
engaged upon.” 

These suggestions are accompanied by a map on 
which Miss Magan’s property is coloured yellow. 
(Handed in documents.) 

1298. Sir John M'Kerlie. — You refer to a report 
as having been published regarding the scheme for. 
the whole district! — I refer to the preliminary report 
of Mr. Manning, which I have here (showing news- 
paper cutting). 

1299. That is a departmental memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Treasury ! — He states in it that he is 
preparing Barrow drainage plans, and he mentions 
the various considerations involved. I told you that 
the Marquis of Drogheda objected to Miss Magan 
going on vvitli the proposed works, and the result is 
that the Board of Works has for the present sus- 
pended them. Here is a letter which 1 have received. 

“ Loan 12,814. 

'• Office of Public Works, Dublin, 

“ 15th June, 18S5. 

“ Sir — I am directed to inform you that in consequence 
of reports made on the part of the Marquis of Drogheda, 
tlie Hoard consider it advisable to slay proceedings in 
respect to the loan, and it will therefore be unnecessary for 
the present forMiss Magan to execute the bond sent her. The 


Board will instruct an officer to proceed to the lands and iss*. 

report on the points in disjiute. The Board’s decision will aiUesnie. 

be communicated in due course. Meanwhile, of course, no ' ‘ 

works will be executed. By order of the Board. — W. B. 

Soady.” 

1300. Mr. Beuen. — I should like to ask you has 
tliat loan been passed! — Yes, for £805. 

1301. Has not thei-e been an arrest of the pro- 
ceedings? — Yes, by that letter. I saw Mr. Hade last 
week on the lands and he could see no reason why the 
objection was made. 1 could get no information on 
the subject of the objection. 

1302. You say the loan wm granted ! — Yes. 

1303. It is quite possible that what you mean is, 
the specifications were approved of? — No, the loan 
was approved of. 

Here is a letter dated May, 1885 : — 

” I am directed, for your information and guidance, to 
send you the accompanying copies of the report, estimates, 
specifications, and plan of the proposed works on Miss 
Mean's property, as approved of by the Commissioners.” 

That is merely that the report, estimates, specifica^ 
tions, and plans have been approved of? — ^They 
approved of everything, and they sent me the bond 
for execution. I tell you, as I told Mr. Hervey, if the 
Board of Works does not give us the money we will 
do the work ourselves. 

1304-. Sir John M'Keelie. — I want to know 
whether your objection is to any part of Miss Mangan’s 
property being included in this general scheme ? — 

Certainly. 

1305. Because you can do the work yourself? — Yes. 

1306. Do you wish the whole of her property to 
be excluded? — Yes. I should tell you that should 
anything occur to prevent us carrying out this work, 
our objection to this scheme goes farther, because it does 
not remove the difficulties under which we labour, 
nor can it do so in the nature of things, because the 
principal part is left out. 

1307. You refer to a fui-tber improvement after 
the arterial drainage is carried out — to the execution 
of private thorough drainage works? — No; what I 
object to is, that no provision has been made, foi- 
instance, to meet the case of that man Callaghan, 
who was examined here, and who has been sufiering 
from floods for the past twenty-five years. There is 
no provision made in your scheme for relieving the 
difficulty that that man and his landlord labour 
under, nor for some others. 

1308. Mr. H.A.SSARD. — But you cannot tell that 
frem your map. The Engineer of the Board of Works 
may have contemplated sinking that place and 
building another culvert? — ^If you knew the locality 
as I know it, you would aware that there 
is no opportunity given for doing that — yon would 
know that it could not be done — and, therefore, 
the engineer very wisely avoided it. The works he 
proposes in this scheme would have no effect on that 
place, and, therefore, you see, he leit the space white, 
but coloured blue and green wherever he expected 
results, or proposed works. 

1309. Sir John M-‘Kerlie. — H ow do youknow the 
works he proposed ? — Simply from the maps before us. 

1310. But they don’t show the works — they show 
the lands proposed to be relieved ? — Well, if you look 
to the spot in question you will see there is only about 
six inches fall available for any work which could be 
done, and anything you could do within that space 
without having this new cut would be perfectly 
useless in removing such a depth of water. 

1311. I have no doubt the engineer has fully pro- 
vided for the relief of all the lands which are now 
injured, and for tlie relief which you now want to do 
yourself instead of having it done as a general mea- 
sure on the part of the public?— Excuse me, he makes 
no provision whatever for it, nor does he profess to do 
so by his plans. 

1312. Don’t be sure— yon don’t know what he has- 
provided for ? — I am sure of it. 

1313. Mr. Hassaed.— T he effect of that private 
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(.Irmnage which you propose on the part of Miss 
Mr. Gillespip. Magan will, of course, be to send the water down 
quicker on the lower proprietors ? — Yes. 

Mr, Scott. — T hat is Mr. Hervey’s objection. 

1314. Witness — Excuse me. Permit me to qualify 
that. If at one end we take away between one-tliird 
and one-half of the water, to my mind it does not at 
.-ill follow that sending down tlie remainder more 
quickly will injui-e the lands below. 

1315. — Mr. Hassakd. — We will pass from that. 
You stated that the new watercourse which the 
Marquis of Drogheda made below Miss Magan’s 

))ropcrty Las been allowed to sDt up from neglect 

Yes. 

1316. If tliese works were carried out here and 
tliere by isolated proprietors, would not the same 
objection apply — would not the same thing occur 
again — and don’t you think that the maintenance of 
the new works should be under the control of a public 
boai-d, rather than in the hands of private individuals ? 
— No. 1 am a member of two drainage boards, and I 
am not jirepared to say that. 

1317. Mr. BauEtf. — But this scheme which Miss 
Magan proposes is not under a drainage board at all. 
— Certainly not ; but what I say is this, we will make 
the cut, we will clear out the existing one, and we will 
relieve this man Callaghan’s place. Whether you 
take the water round or direct, it will discharge at the 
same point. 

1318. Mr. Hass.ard. — But if the proprietors below 
you refuse to participate in the clearing out won’t the 
the lands be flooded 1— But we happen to be on such a 
level that we have the mastery. 

1319. Mr. Thomas Scott. — The water would come 
back to the Marquis of Drogheda’s land again. Although 
you may divert the water the result would be that ulti- 
mately it would come in on tbe Marquis’s lands again 
and injure them. First it is proposed to separate 
the waters, but these may come together again from 
the Nurney drainage. 

1320. iJr. Gillespie. — We don’t put it back ; we 
merely put it where it always was, 

Mr. Scott. — But you are making a new channel in 
the Nurriey river, and after it passes Cherry Mills, on 
the old Finnery, it joins it again, and comes in on Lord 
Drogheda’s property. 

1321. Mr. William Verschoyle. — I appear here for 
Mr. Arthur Robert Verschoyle, whose lands are 

mentioned in the schedule for the County Kildare 

the townlauds of ICilberry and Cloney — which are 
very much injured at present, but if this cut were 
made it would increase the injury very much. Already 
the river luis done an immense amount of injury. 

1322. Mr. Brubn. — Y our evidence is that the pro- 
posed new cut which Mr, Gillespie has been referring 
to if made would increase the floods on your lands 1 — 
Oh, very much ; besides we will object to Miss Magan 
having an exemption from this scheme. Some years 
ago w-e had a proposed plan to embank this stream, 
and sink it, down the whole way to the river, but 
there is no outfall into the Harrow. 

1323. Mr. Hassard. — Do you object to anything 


which would send the floods down quicker than they 
come at present, without an outfall 1 — Yea. ^ 

1324. And I believe you took professional advice 
on this I — Yes, we did. It would cost us £1,800, we 
found, to sink the river and embank it. The whole of 
these upper waters comes on us. 

1325. Mr. Cassidy. — But if the main river wn.s 
drained you say it would not be so injurious to you ? 
— Yes ; that is if we were brought within the scheme 

1326. Mr. Bruen. — Y ou don’t approve of Mr 
Gillespie’s sclieme?— No, It would do an immense 
amount of injuiy. 

1327. You see in the schedule the amount of lands 
of Mr. Versohoyle’s stated to be flooded and injured? 
— Yes. 

1328. Arethey correct?— 1 think there is an excess 
of bog, 

1329. In what townlands ? — Kilberiy and Cloney. 
They ai-e thoroughly drained at present, at least the 

1330. You have already a drain there ? — Yes, the 
bog is thoroughly di-ained at present. 

1331. What fall have you into the Barrow? Oh, 

we have a good fall into the river. The bog lies very 
much higher than the river. 

1332. Colonel Garden. — A re you able to cut dowa 

to the bottom of the turf — to the gravel? We are. 

Of course that really brings it down to the level of the 
water, but still the people can bale the water out. 

1333. Mr. Bruen. — I n our schedule the amount of 
land stated to be injured in Kilbeiryis 518acres 3 roods 
and in the observation column it is stated that 382 
acres of that are deep bog. I suppose that the 382 
acres form part of the 518 acres? — I conclude so, and 
the same in Cloney. At present there are a number 
of houses flooded in the same way as Mr. Gillespie 
alluded to. Whenever there is a flood in the river 
there are a number of houses flooded on our property, 
and they have been very much worse of late as the 
result of the straight cut made by the Duke of 
Leinster. 

1334. Very much worse? — Very much worse. 

1335. That is the Nurney river you refer to? 

Yes. 

1336. Omitting the bog, there would be 568 acres 
statute now flooded and injured which would be 
relieved of water, and the cost put down for that is 
£111, or something about 4s. an acre. I suppose you 
don’t object to that ?— No, I think that would be very 
fair. 

1337. There is stated to be 442 acres of deep bog 
out of the 1,311 acres in Cloney j the estimated in- 
creased value put on that land, excluding the bo'^, 
would be about 4s. an acre. What do you tliink of 
that ? — That would be very fair. 

1338. Mr. Gille^ie. — With reference to the question 
put by the Commissioners as to bow far the Engineer 
proposes to do the work which we say he has no* pro- 
vided for, the very fact of his showing no colouring 
on the plans, and not taking credit for doing anytliing 
with regard to it, is prima facie evidence that lie does 
not propose to do anything at all with that part. 


Mr. James 

Stewart 

Kiucaid. 


Mr. James Stewart Kinca/id examined. 


1339. Mr. Bruen. — Have you some observations to 
offer us, Mr. Kincaid ?— Yes. I wish to give evidence 
on behalf of Miss Fleming, who is the proprietoress 
assessed in the County Kildare for the lands of Aughrim 
and Derrylea. The quantity of land proposed to be 
improved is very large— 800 acres. It is perhaps the 
largest in proportion to the extent of the estate that 
you have. The greater portion of the lands are repre- 
sented to be liable to flooding. The flooded and injured 
lands are set down at 790 statute acres in all, 712 
of these ate stated to be liable to floods, and 78 
acres are alleged to be injured by floods, but not 
actually at any time covered with the water. Now 
I have to object to the area, for I am informed 


that 712 acres are not at any time flooded. I shall 
point out, by and by, the locality to Mr. Penny. That, 
however, is not the more important point that I 
would wish to bring before you, which is this ; that 
some years ago a loan was got from the Board of 
Works, and private money was expended besides what 
was borrowed from the Board of Works, for the pur- 
pose of embanking thi.s large area of land. A very effec- 
tive embankment was made, extending for a con- 
sidei-able distance, probably about two and a half 
miles. There is a charge on the lauds still for a 
portion of that outlay. This embankment has 
been most effective in protecting the lands from 
floods j and I would submit that that being the case 
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^s’e should not be charged an assessment as if the lands 
were flooded, but we have no objection to be charged 
that portion of the assessment which is put on the lands 
relieved from injury but not actually flooded. There 
is no doubt that the level of the lands would lead 
an engineer to suppose that they would be liable to 
floods, and they were liable to floods at one time, and 
the lands on the opposite side of the river are still 
liable to floods; but these lands of Miss Fleming’s have 
been carefully and successfully embanked and improved 
at considerable expense. Tliey paid for that improve- 
ment, and they ought to be allowed, at all events, some 
proportion of the assessment, which is very heavy in- 
deed. I don’t knowhow the Commission proposestodeal 
with these cases, and there must be many such cases. 
In some I see the proprietors have actually succeeded 
in getting their lands excluded altogether from the 
area of taxation on the ground either that they have 
done such works as they needed, or that they propose 
to do them cheaper perhaps than it could be done by 
the sclieme, and it may be sufiiciently effective for 
their own purposes. I submit that that would be 
a very lame way of draining a district, and certainly 
if they are entitled to be excluded altogether the 
ton-nlands of Derrylea and Aughrim are entitled to 
be given some consideiution for the work which has 
l)een done upon them for relieving them from floods. 
Fi’om what has pa.ssed here I would like to make an 
observation with regard to the geuei-al question of 
assessment of the lands in the area. T am myself a 
Trustee of some Drainage Boards, and also liave had 
a good deal of experience on many estates in different 
(>arts of Ireland, and I have taken a great deal of interest 
in this subject. I hope the members of this Commission 
will refer to the Eeport issued by tJie English Commis- 
sion on the question of Englisli rivers.* I think that 
Commission came to the conclusion that it was not 
sufficient, and was hardly fair, to limit the areas of 
taxation to lands actually benefited, and to the extent 
to which they were benefited. They distinctly re- 
ported that the taxation should extend considei'ably 
beyond that, and I think, following the principle there 
laid down the scheme of drainage of the Thames valley 
has been framed. By it the taxation runs for the entire 
length of thedistrict in certain zones and at certain rates. 
However, I would assume that you are going hero to 
consider the matter freely without the embari-assment 
of local Acts of Parliament — whicli in England deal 
with almost every river — and that you take even a 
wider view than that of the question. I would say 
that tho principle there laid down should be carried 
out in a mucli moi-e complete and comprehensive 
manner : I do not see why it should not embrace the 
entire water-shed of each river, that is, as regards the 
maintenance of tlie main water-w.ay. I would say that 
every acre of enclosed and profitable land which cou- 
tiibutes its drainage or surface water to the river 
should bear a portion of tlie assessm ent of maintaining 
the water-way. In cases, of courae, where the natural 
drainage is affected and peiiiaps also in cases where 
the navigation is improved there should be a special 
assessment on the lands and interests that are actually 
benefitted ; and I would suggest that the estinrate 
should, as far as possible, separate the two items 
—one charge to be for the maintenance of the water- 
way and one special chargefor such districts as the Duke 
of Leinster’s and Miss Magan’s, which, having been 
improved by the owners, throw tlreir- water into the 
main river and therefore should pay for maintaining 
the water-way. There is no doubt tliat every one having 
l^d witliin the water-shed or catchment basin has a 
right of free passage for the water down to the sea; but 
then they should maintain that highway for tho water 
in a proper condition. It is the tendency, t think, of 
recent legislation — certainly it is the tendency in 
F ranee and other countries — to tax not only tho lands 
actually iusproved hut all the lands witliin the catch- 
ment basin. Now in this instance, according to the 
eclieme, the taxable area would only amount to about 
one-eighth of the area of the whole of the land of the 


basin, all of which ought to bear some proportion of ji, 
the cost of maintaining the public water-way to the sea. ,, 

1340. Mr. Hassard. — Would you propose two stewaX*^ 
rates — a public rate for the whole locality and another Kincaid, 
and a larger rate to be paid by private individuals? — 

Oeitainly. I would separate tho two questions. I 
would charge a rate for maintaining the water way 
for the whole area — the profitable area of enclosed 
land — and another rate for the lands actually im- 
proved. If the evidence of that very valuable com- 
mission to which I referred is read you will see that 
on one side testimony is given to the effect that only 
the lands improved should be taxed, but on the other 
hand evidence is given that all the lands which con- 
tribute to the fall of water should contribute a 
portion of the cost. The weight of evidence is, that 
the entire area of the profitable land in the catchment 
basin should pay for the cost of maintaining free and 
unimpeded the water-way to the sea — a water-way 
which they themselves use and require to use, and if 
they use the water-way they are bound to assist in 
keeping it in order. There is another consideration 
which impresses me even more strongly. It is not 
proposed to tax the ujijjer lands at all, which is clearly 
inequitable, for it so happens that owing to the steep 
declivities in some of the mormtains the soil loosens 
in these upper lands which tlius become the greatest 
contributors to the obstructions caused by the floods. 

They contribute, not only the water which falls upon 
them and descends at a rapid rate — they have a perfect 
right to send down the water, no doubt— but then they 
also send what they have no right to send down, that 
is the debris and silt ; and certainly if they ought to 
contribute towards a general maintenance rate in 
respect of the water which passes over the general 
water-way, how much more have we a right to demand 
that tliey should contribute towards removing those 
obstructions which they so iai-gely assist to create, and 
towai’ds the cost of keeping the water-way in repair ? 

I think that argument is unanswerable. In France, 
in the neighbourhood of the Garonne and other rivers 
the damage done by tlie upper waters descending from 
steep mountain sides is so serious that works of a very 
extensive character have to be carried out in the gorges 
on the mountain sides, where there is no drainage 
whatever required and where the gravel is swept down 
by the floods from the hill sides in the direction of the 
rivers, sometimes whole villages ai’e swept away. To 
prevent this they have to erect barricades in the 
mountain slopes at gieat expense. These works are 
done by the different communes and assessed on the 
entire area. In Ireland, a more level country, the 
injury is done in a more insidious way, from month to 
month and year to year, therefore it is not thought 
necessary to erect these formidable works in the upper 
reaches of the rivers ; but certainly the same principle 
applies. Wlierever the works are necessary to 
encounter the mischief done by the gravel and ^bri? 
brought down from tliose higlier lands the cost of them 
should certainly be shared by the lands which create 
the mischief. That I submit is another argument in 
favour of a general maintenance rate. Of course the 
rate should be a very moderate one, which would vary 
according to the valuation of the land and, jierhaps, 
also according to the zone, or level, on which it lies. 

It might vary perhaps from Id. to Is. an acre ov 
something of that kind, averaging possibly 6d. an aero. 

But if you charge that over the whole area — eigb-t 
times that at present proposed to be assessed — it would 
come to a very oonsidei-able sum. As I stated before, 

I believe the quantity of land at present assessed is 
only about one-eighth of the catchment basin, from 
Athy up. If tlie couree I suggest were carried out 
a very considerable sum would be contributed, and 
fairly and properly and j nstly confributed by those lands 
which contribute to themist^efthatisdone. Now, the 
total estimate for this work is very large indeed, so lai-ge 
that it would make one at first sight almost despair of 
its being carried out on the ground that, however 
valuable the work miglit be, it would not pay, and that 


* Report from llio Select Committee of the House of Lords on CoDservaney Boards, &o-, 24th July, 1877. 
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jr%2i,iS85. being too costly you would have to pay more than'205. 
It JsMs pound for it. That is the ease if you merely 

^wart ii^ess the lands which ai-e to be directly benedted by 

Kincaid. the drainage, and don’t hold all those lands liable which 

contribute to the mischief. If you assess upon all the 
lands that contribute to that mischief, or that are with- 
in the catchment basin, a general rate for maintaining 
the waterway, then I think you will be able to reduce 
the assessment on the other lands to a sum that perhaps 
would enable the work to pay. I am quite pi-epared to 
admit, with regard to the lands on Miss Fleming’s 
estate, that a very considerable assessment might 
be made, but, as I have mentioned, not so much as is 
assessed in the schedule which, owing to the circum- 
stances I have mentioned is more than a fair pro- 
proportion, but which of course would not be so 
heavy at all if such a scheme as I suggest were 
adopted. Then, there are towns also that should be 
assessed, because they would be drained. If such a 
valuation as I speak of is made — separating the cost 
of keeping tlie waterway in order, from the cost of 
rock cutting and sinking the river to the level which 
is proposed— then we could arrive at how much should 
be charged to the towns for the lowering of their 
drainage, and how much should be charged to the ad- 
jacent lands where, perhaps, it is necessary to lower 
the river for their drainage, and how much should be 
charged over the whole area for improving and making 
effective the entire waterway. These are the only 
observations which occur to me. But with regard to 
the assessment of the entire area, I would like to 
make an exception which I had nearly forgotten. We 
all know that — and especially it is the case in the 
upper reach^ of the river — plantations have the 
effect of delaying the run of the water, and that they 
fasten the soil to some extent, preventing in fact that 
gi-eat ravelling of the soil in the upper reaches of the 
river that I referred to. I certainly think that those 
portions of the upper lauds which are planted might 
be excepted from taxation, and ought to be excepted 
from taxation— that is the only exception I would 
make in the enclosed lands. 

1341. Sir John M'Keelie. — Do you generally 
iijiprove of the carrying out of this scheme for the 
firainage of the Ban-ow 1 — I do, especially if it is 
carried out in its entirety as a scheme ; but if you 
are going to exclude such estates as those of the Duke 
of Leinster and Miss Magan, or not charge them 
with their proportion of the cost for pixtting the 


waterway in order, and keeping it in order, then 
we should certainly .object to that. They may 
have erected works themselves, as Miss Fleming has 
done, and they may cast their waters down on the 
lower lands, but certainly if tliey are entitled to use 
the waterway at all, they are entitled to pay for its 
maintenance. 

1 342. Have you a personal knowledge of the district 
generally 1 — I have. 

1343. Do you think the sanitary state of the district 
would be materially improved if thecontemplated works 
were carried out Well, there is no doubt, the general 
health would be improved. I fancy it is from rheu- 
matism and fever that the people suffer in the district, 
but I think the population in it is not snlliciently 
thick to cause any serious outbreak of epidemic from 
that cause. There is this, I would say, however, that I 
thuik the whole climate would be improved, and that 
is a very important consideration. The climate would 
be very largely improved, and therefore the crops 
would be improved. With regard to the assessiuent, 
there is just one other point I would like to mention. 
You know, it is patent from the recent Board of Works’ 
report just issued, that the landlords are not borrow- 
ing much from the Board of Works, except for the 
improvement of their own lands as occupiers ; and it 
is hardly to be supposed that they would like to be- 
come even collectoi-s of this jiroposed di’ainage rase, al- 
though it might be recouped to them by the tenants. 
If any State contribution is contemplated, or is likely 
to be made, I ceitaiuly would suggest that it ought to 
be made on the ground that periiaps it would be more 
politic to make such a grant than to collect a tax from 
the very small occupiers. Therefore, if any occupiers 
or labourers or othei-s who occupy veiy small patches 
of land under a certain valuation, are to be exempted, 
it would be a fair ground for asking the Stale to con- 
tribute to that extent; but otherwise, I think the 
catchment basin ought to be able to bear, the entire 
cost, and I would be veiy sorry to think that it 
would not pay, for doing the work that is necessary 
for drainage purposes. 

1344. Mr. Gillespie . — The last witness mentioned 
Miss Magan’s property. Now on her part I may say 
tliat she would be quite willing to bear any i-ate the 
Commission should think desirable, for putting the 
waterway in oixler, and keeping it in order. She is 
quite prepared to pay her share of that. 


Mr. James 
Medlicott. 


Mr. James Medlicott examined. 


1345. Mr. Bruen. — D o you wish to say anything? 
— Yes. I wish to say that upon page 6 of the schedule 
for the county JCildare, I am improperly described as 
the owner of property. I am put down as the owner 
of Ardnagrass. I am not the owner of Ardnagrass 
— if you bestow it upon me I will be happy to join in 
the drainage scheme. 

1346. Do you wish to have that corrected? — Yes, 
for it is at present owned by a person named Robertson. 
I am the heir in case the Robertson family dies out of 
that part of the Medlicott estate. Then as regards 
BaUynabarna, I am only the owner of half of that; from 
the number of acres set down in the schedule, I think 
the entire townlanci must be three times what I own. 

1347. How much do you own of BaUynabarna? — 
Fifty-two Irish acres only ; and in the schedule they 
have put down 104 statute acres. What I would 
propose is, that before there is anything carried out, 
or any regular taxation made, that all these lands 
should be surveyed again, and that the owners should 
get formal notice to meet the surveyor, or get some 
person on their behalf to meet him and poiut out theii' 
respective lands. Again, with regard to BaUynabarna, 
I don’t think the sinking of the Barrow would be of 
the slightest benefit, or could improve it in any way. 
Some years ago I drained for my tenant there, a por- 
tion of his land which is here described as injured. 
The drains are filled in with broken stone in the ordi- 


naiy way, and as regards completely draining the place, 
all we have to do is to sink the grips. Tho-e is a four 
foot fall into the grips and ditch, and I don’t want 
any more drainage. This is a long way from the 
river. In Youngstown I am described as having 
forty-one acres flooded ; well I don’t believe there ever 
was a part of that flooded. There is a river rimniag 
there ; it is the mearing between the Marquis of 
Drogheda’s estate and mine. I dare say if that were 
sunk there would be a better facility for minor drains, 
but there is none of she land there flooded. I have 
no doubt that the seventeen acres of injured lands 
comes nearer to a true description of that neighbour- 
hood. At the outside, I would say that the extent of 
the injured lands that would be probably improved if 
the drainage scheme were carried out, might be twenty 
acres. 

1348. Do I understand you to object to the descrip- 
tion of these lands as flooded? — Yes ; there are none 
of my lands there flooded, and besides, I am put down 
in the schedule as being the owner of a great deal 
more laud than I possess. 

1349. Your objections are being taken down, and 
the valuator will have an opportunity of seeing them 
and offering his answera or observations? — I would 
suggest that if the valuator or engineer goes to the 
lands again, I should get notice to meet him to point 
out my boundaries. 
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1330. Do I understand that when Mr. Fitzgerald into this Barrow cli-ainage scheme at all until this day 
first visited tlie lands you did not get notice 1 — No, I week, when I got this notice ; that was the first inti- 
never knew that my lands were going to be taken mation I had of it. 


Mr. WiUiam Gaussen examined. 


1351. Mr. Bruen. — F or whom do you appear? — 
I appear on the part of Major Borrowes, whose lands 
you ■will find described upon p^e 3 of the Schedule 
for tlie county of Kildare. It is only a few days since 
he gave me those papers and asked me to attend the 
inquiry here to-day ; but he did not give me any 
instinctions as to what his ■wishes were. I have been 
his land agent for some years, and I wish to make 
-one or two remarks as regards the estate and the par- 
ticulars in the schedule. Now, in Carrighill Lower 
there are thirty-five acres two roods described as being 
flooded. I believe that is not in his possession at all, 
but that it belongs to Miss Kennedy. Upon Cal- 
verstown Ma,jor Borrowes lately expended about £200 
in making drainage for the benefit of his tenante,and to 
the best of my belief and information the whole of that 
property, as well as the other items that are named in 
the schedule as belonging to him can be all drained 
to his satisfaction without the aid of the Barrow 
drainage scheme. That is to say, he has a sufficient 
fall to bring up the drainage to improve his' property 
without having recourse to a large work which would 
lie at a distance of from eight to ten mDes from his 
property. Might I ask at whose expense are the 
tvibxitariKi to be worked or carried up from the main 
drainage to a property lying at a gi-eat distance from 
it, such as Major Borrowes’ ? 


1352. What is the name of the tributary in this 
instance 1 — It is a stream with two mills upon it— the 
Tippeena mill and the Ballyshannon mill, both flour 
mills. It is the same stream that Mr. Mecllicott has 
been speaking about, and it runs thro.ugh Sir Erasmus 
Borrowes’ property also. 

1353. It is a branch of the upper part of the 
Finneiy river I imagine ? — Yes. 

1354. The cost of deepening these tributaries would 
form part of the whole scheme, accordingto the intention 
of the engineer? — Some two or three years since Ma,jor 
Borrowes joined Sir Erasmus Borrowes in a consider- 
able expenditure, which they found sufficient for all 
practical purposes for the tenants who were connected 
•with that stream. Any of these tenants of Major 
Borrowes who would derive any benefit from the 
drainage now propose^l are, I may say, all men hold- 
ing under long leases, so that any increase in the 
value of the land would be of no advantage whatever 
to the landlord. Part of the property, including the 
Calverstown demesne, which is held by Miss Fitz- 
gerald, I believe can be effectually and thoroughly 
ch-ained independent of any such work as that now 
proposed. 


Dr. Martin Darby examined. 


1355. Mr. Beuer. — You have been summoned, I 
believe, to give evidence here ? — Yes, I am the medical 
officer of this district, and I have come here in obe- 
dience to a summons. 

1356, Would you kindly give to the Commission 
your general observations with regard to the condition 
of your district in a sanitary point of ■view ? — You 
mean with regard to the liver, I presume, and in con- 
nexion -with the town. We will commence ■with the 
town here. Firet as regards the sewerage, even now 
the level of the sewers is below the level of the water. 
Di'. Burke and I visited them about ten days ago in 
the dry weather, when there was less water in the 
liver than there is now, and at that time with one ex- 
ception all the sewers were at a level with the ■water, 
so that in a flood when the water is perhaps four and 
live and perhaps six feet higher than it was on that 
ilay, the reflex of the water would carry the contents 
of all these sewers back into the housra, and has done 
so in several instances. 

1367. The general level of the se'wers in the town is so 
low that they cannot discharge during floods ? — They 
cannot discharge at all, except one. They were all, as 
I tell you— with the exception of one — ten days ago 
during the dry weather’ on a level ■with the water and 
that one whidi is the exception was only about eight 
or ten inches above the level of the water at that 
date. 

1358. Owing to the level of the land in the town 
being so low when the floods come the back water is 
sent up the sewers ? — The level of the sewers them- 
selves is so low that tlie people are able to grow cab- 
bages and potatoes over them. These sewers run 
through their gardens, from the houses into the river. 

1359. In fact the level of the land does not afford 
sufficient fall to sink the sewers ? — Yes, and the level 
of the land is also flooded fi-om the water. In order 
to render the sewerage capable of emptying itself into 
the river you should have the sewers built above the 
level of the laud at present. 

1360. Does that remark apply to the whole of the 


town? Yes. The town itself is not reached by the 

water from the river below. 

1361. Is there any general system of sewerage in 

the town ? No general system since the Public Health 

Act came into operation. 

1362. What is the cause of that — is it the difficulty 
of getting a proper outfall? — No, I think a good deal 
of that is on account of the neglect of the Sanitary 
Authorities in not canying out the recommendations 
I made. 

1363. But if the level of the land and tlie liability 
of flooding are such as you describe, surely it would be 
almost impossible to make effective sewerage ? — The 
only way to make an effective sewei’ is that the bottom 
of the sewer should be higher than the present level 
of the land, in oi-der to let it empty itself into the 
river— the land should be raised in fact or the river 
lowered. 

1364. Have you noticed anything -with regard to 
the health of the town in consequence of the lowness 
of its situation? — Well, with regard to the health of 
the town an i the counh-y around genei-ally, I have 
often observed that the number of cases of illness in- 
creased— especially lung diseases— in the neighbour- 
hood of flooded districts, and there would be a very 
offensive odoui- from the ground after the disappear- 
ance of a flood, caused sometunes by the evaporation 
and sometimes owing to the gradual clearing off. 

1365. I suppose the roads coming into this town 
are flooded also ? — The road between this and Athy is 
flooded. The river crosses the road, and notivithstand- 
ing that the distance from the river may be a mile and 
a half, part of tlie Electoral Di^visions of BaUybracken 
and Harristovvn are subject to perhaps the largMt floods 
that take ])lace in my district. In that district alone 
tJiere are over 150 houses flooded to an extent of six 
inches, twelve inches, and sometimes fifteen inches of 
water. All the lands immediately about are flooded. 
Without taking into account the lands that are flooded 
belonging to parties living at a distance in these 
portions of two small Electoral Divisions of this 
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Jirfj/ 21 , 1883. district, I coimted 158 houses flooded — that is ou correction in the schedule in the Queen’s county. Ii; 
Dr. fiai^n Finnery, taking it fi-om Ci-ossheys to is only a typographical enxir. The estate of what is 

Darby. Fimiery bridge, counting the houses on to Riverstown called Edward MacNeal, representative of Edwards 

on the right, and Kildangan on the left, there are 158 minors, should be Edwards and M'Neal, minoi-s. ’ 
houses either flooded themselves or theii' lands imme- ' 1368. Mr. Beuen. — Have you any other con-ection 
diately adjoining them ai'e flooded, and of course tlie to make ou the schedule 1 — No ; not on that schedule. 

(lamp sucks up into them, if they are not actually wet There is in another schedule a misdescription that is' 

by the watei\ in the schedule for the King’s county, page 2, numVier 

1366. Mr. Hassabd. — Are there not some houses 26. The townland of Strauure is put down as being 

there on the cutaway bog ?— Yes ; by cutting away the property of Colonel Guise, and it is the property 

the bog the houses are made a gi-eat deal worse, for of the representatives of Major Annstrong. There is 

the water absolutely never disappears. The cutting a very large ai-ea of land cominised in this estate, of 

away of the hog in that neighbourhood is an injmy to which I am agent under tlie Court of Chancery, aud 

the entii'e distri(Jt, for the -water reaches a lower level there are a number of tenants here who wish to be 

and is retained — the waters remain there fully ten examined as to the injury they sustain by the floods, 
months out of the year. Mr. Beuen. — We will be hapj)y to hear any e-vidence 

1367. Mr. Sydney Jennings . — I wish to make a they may -wish to give. 


Mr. Joseph Mr. Joseph Fennell examined. 

Fi’iinell. 

1369. Mr. Beuen. — Where do you live 1 — lam an 1384. Mr. Hassard. — You think it possible that 

occupier of land in Inchacooley. the improvement would be even greater? — I think so,. 

1370. How much do you hold? — 45 acres. for there would be a certainty then of getting a crop 

1371. Is it much flooded? — Yes, in some past after its being sown. In former yeare the creps were 
seasons my com crops and produce creps were all much more luxuriant than at present, and tin’s is 
covered by tlie water, and sometimes we used to accounted for by the greate.i- amount of the floodsi the 
remain up all night to make dams on the banks greater frequency of the floods, and the greater length 
ai-ound tlie land in order to prevent the floods from of time that they remain on tlie laud. 

destroying the whole crops. 1385. Is tliia land at the junction of the Slate river 

1372. Is the whole of your farm subject to flood- and the Figile river ? No — the junction is nearer this 

ing? — No. There is between 700 and 800 acres in town. The land runs out at an angle, tlie Black river 
the townland and there is only 100 acres of it free goes round one portion of it and the Barrow at the 
from floods. other. The to-wnland of Ullard is veiy much flooded, 

1373. Does the water coine into your house? — Not but not to the same extent. Now the townland of Lea 
actuahy into the house, but it comes close up to it. I call harder land, but there is not such a great extent 

1374. Do you think that a great deal of benefit of that flooded as Inchacooley ; still it is flooded to a 
would be derived if tlie river was so sunk as to relieve certain extent. 

you from the floods ? — I am sure it would be a great 1386. Mr. Beuen. — On the whole you think that 
benefit, for the water sometimes does not take its usual the scheme would be very beneficial and to the full 
course — it comes back again. extent, if not more than what is set down in the 

1375. You would be %villmg to pay for the benefit schedule? — I do, most undoubtedly. If something is 

done, I suppose ? — Yes, if it was not too high. If it not done I do not know what to say about the hinds, 
was too high we would not be able to pay. because the uncertainty of getting in the crops is 

1376. What kind of land is it that is flooded — is it completely disheai-tening the people, and they are 

bottom land that grows meadow on ? — Bottom land getting quite indifferent as to whether they hold the 
that grows meadow and pasture. land or not. 

1377. You get hay from it sometimes ?— Yes, some 1387. Mr. Hassard.— It is growing bad grasses? 

seasons. — It is becoming much worse than in former years. 

1378. Good meadow 1 — No, a vei-y light croj), from The quality of the crops is very bad — very indifferent 

17 cwt. to 18 cwt. an acre, sometimes less. indeed ; far different from what it used to be in 

1379. Is it gravelly soil? — No, sandy soil. There former years, when cattle used to be'fatteued upon 

are two rivers running round the townland, adjoining lands of a similar quality. 

1380. How many acres of your land do you say are 1388. Do you think it would be fair to impose 

flooded? — About 25. some slight tax on lauds not immediately injured by 

1381. Mr. Sidney Jmnings . — I am prepared- to the floods but adjoining? — Yes. I endorse the state- 

answer any questions you wish to put to me about ment mad© by Mr, Kincaid just now. I tliink the 
these lands. There are 1,123 am-es in Inchacooley whole area of the basin should contribute more or less, 
flooded, and the destniction of crops upon it is dreadful, for there is no doubt it is from the surface watera that 
The wuter runs over the entire of the land, S to 4 feet the great body of the sOt is brought from the magazine 
deep in parts, and the quantity has been very much of silt at the river’s source, at Brittas in the mountains, 
iucr^sed since the Duke of Leinster’s operations were Of course that silting could he prevented in such a 
cairied out on the Black River, which discharges itself way as in no way to affect the drainage of the Barrow, 
into rt. but it must be remembered that it is the great cause 

_ 1 382. Have you observed that the drainage of that of the filling up of tlie river. \Vhere there is such an ex- 
district has increased the floods ? — Certainly, it has pensive and extensive sclieme .ss is proposed to be 
iucrease(l both the volume of the water and tlie raj)idity carried out here, I think that remote hinds should 
with which it comes down. These are, witli some ex- bear some small proportion of the expense j I mean 

ceptions, good lands : there is a gi-eat depth of allui ial any of the lands within the watershed of these rivers, 

soil : some ot them lie on a sandy bottom and others If you would kindly jiermit me, I would like to make 

on a gravelly bottom, and I have no doubt that any- some obsei-vations with regaa-d to the town of Portar- 
thing that could be done to keep the floods off or even lington. As I told you the other day, I have been 
to insure the pel-sons getting their crops not to talk of living tliere for some years, and I had occasion to 

a thorough scheme at all, would be most advau- analyse the water in a rough way, for my own pur- 

tageous. ^ poses. I did so -with permanganate of potash, and it 

1383. Speaking generally, do you think that the showed a great quantity of organic matter. Several 

value of the improvement as put down in the schedule persons in the town asked me to make a similar analysi.s 

IS a fam value for the townland? — I am quite sure it for them, and I always had tlie same result. There is not 

— if value would not be more. It is hard to say a well in tlie town, except one on the hilly pai-t next 

what would be the value of the crops totally lost. the King’s county, that is not tainted. I have known 
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;a public well in the town having been analyzed by 1391. Mr. Bruen. — I think this has nothing to do iss.';. 

Professor (now Sir Charles) Cameron, and he found with the inquiry 1 — Well, pauperism has increased for 
it to be of the foulest description. The town stands the last tliree years, and I say that the people who 
upon a sandy basin, and all theimpuritie.? can get into have been obliged to go into the workhouses, should 
the wells. To my knowledge there is a regular have been provided by the Board of Works with some 
succession of wells and cesspools in the town — cess- employment. 

pool, well, cesspool, well, in rotation. Frequently 1392. We cannot go into these matters — they have 

the cesspool is higher than the wells, and I don’t nothing to say to our inquiry? Well then, I can 

know how the people escape being poisoned. speak about the atmospheric effects of the flooding 

1389. Sir Jons M'Kerlie. — Do you mean to say in Portarlington. I recently, as I tell you, came over 

that the cess])ools and the wells nre in close proximity from Ameiica, and I say that Uie atmosphere in Poi-t- 

to eacli other ?— Well, in my own case, my cesspool- arlington is far worae than the atmosphere in Kansas 
was sixteen feet from the well, and, I need not tell City. Property has been depreciated in consequence, 
you, I did not use the water. I have known houses there idle since the year 1879, 

IS30. Mr. George Brereion . — I have come from Portai'- and a gentleman when asked to take one of those 

lington. Recently, Mr, Charles Champ made a state- houses, so far from paying any rent for it said, “ he 
ment, implying that seventy-five men employed by aeon- would not take .£300 a year to live in it. After the 
tractor would do as much work as 150 men employed flood last spring the pump water became stinking 
by the Board of Works, and he based bis calculation although before the flood we could drink it. Even 
on the carelessness of the men employed under the the sewers too are quite close to the houses, and the 
Board ofWurks at theKathangan drainage,. Now, if river is not able to carry off the sewage. I notice by 
that is the ease, the sum proposed to be necessary to the papers that there have been 1,761 deaths from 
do the works here, is far in excess of what they otherwise cholera in Spam last Sunday- -that is a nice state of 
should cost to be effectually done. Xn the report of the things for consideration here when we are dealing with ' 

Board of Works, recently issued, it is stated that the to'vu of Portarlington. Then we Lave cases of 
£100,000 has been used for emigration. Now, I came scarlatina a.t present in Portarlington, there are two 
over from the United States last January, and I know cases as stated here in the police barracks, and I know 
thatthatemigi-ationcausedagreatdeal of dissatisfaction that there is a filthy open sewer at the rere of the 
in the United States, and I say that the use of that barracks, and there is such a bad siuell that you could 
money in such a way not stand over the pump there. 


Mr. Thomas Saoit, examined. 


1393. Mr. Brven. — Have you some infonnation to 
givens? — Yes, I am put down in the schedule for 
Pollagorbeen, in the county of Kildare, and I have 
to object to the quantity of land set down. 

1394. Do you object to the ninety-one acres that 
are de-scribed as flooded ? — I do. 

1395. How many acres do you say are flooded? 
— About twenty l^s. 

1396. That is you say there are about seventy acres 
flooded ? — Yes. I would like to add as Mr, Medlicott 
said, that I would be glad to get notice when the 
sui-veyor comes down to examine the place that I might 
have an opportunity of meeting him and going over 
my property with 1dm. 

1397. Have you any objection to the area of forty 
acres described as injured ?— There is a great portion 
of that I object to. There is a .part of that a high 
hill which could not in any way be affected by t^e 
water. 

1398. You are aware that in this schedule the 
flgtu'es given are statute acres? — I am. 

1399. Have you examined the maps? — Yes, I had 
an opportunity of looking at them. 

1400. Now looking at the Kildare portion of the 
map, ciin you point out the parts you wish to exclude? 
— Yes there is a conacre Irish field which never was 
flooded at all and it is marked green. 

1401. What do you say as to the value of-tbe pro- 
posed improvement? — I think it is too high. I coidd 
not afford to j>ay it. My rent in the townland is only 
£G0 a year, and there are nearly 160 aei-es and they 
charge me £33 for a portion. 

1402. The present value of the land is set down at 
£62 Is. — do you object to that ?— rl do. 

1403. Sir John M'Kerlie. — I s it too little or too 
much? — It is too much. The flooded part is too 
tigh, 

1404. Mr. Fanny. — I have received the following 
letter from the agent of the Duke of Leinster : — 

" 18, Lower Dominick-street, Dublin, 
16lb July, 1885. 

“Heab Sir, — In reference to the schedule of areas to 
"e taxed, under the Hirer Barrow Drainage Scheme, on 
the part of His Grace the Duke of Lieuster, I write to inform 


you that His Grace having fixed rents for the next fifteen 
years by mutual agreement with most of his tenants, must 
decline to participate in the scheme proj osed, unless the 
tenants undertake to pay the assessment. 

“ I am sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Charles R. Hamiltox. 

‘‘ To the Secretary, 

Barrow Drainage Scheme." 

1405. I have also received the following letters; — 
" Mount Lucas, Philipstown, 
“July 18, 1885. 

Srn — In reference to the valuation schedule of land 
flooded by the river Barrow and tributaries, 1 beg to state 
it is perfectly preposterous to describe 118 acres of the 
lands of Drumcan as ‘ flooded,’ and I may say the same as 
to the lands of Ballyhugh, Ballycon, and Eskerbeg, of 
which 1 84 acres are desrribed as flo )ded, and 1 00 as injured. 
I know these lands for some fifteen years, and never saw a 
quarter of the area stated flooded, and since 1, some five 
years ago, at great expense, carried out certtiin works on 
tlie portion of the Philipstown river draining the lands of 
Drumcan, Kskerbeg, and part of Ballycon — these lands have 
only been flooded to an infinitesimal e.xtent, and what floods 
did occur were of very brief duration, as well as of a very 
small extent indeed. Even this small area would he 
easily freed from tlood, and I would so free it, if a certain 
bridge were rebuilt, and as a presentment has once passed for 
the purpose, it may be presumed, the work will soon be 
carried out. I must also protest against the assumption that 
these lands would he injured to anything like the e.xtent 
claimed, it being a doubtful point whether lands liable to 
flood arc, taking one year with another, made more valuable 
by drainage, aiul I am satisfied that it is more than doubt- 
ful in the case of some lands to which the schedule refers. 
I would further remai-k that as under the regime of the 
Land Commission, landlords get practically no benefit from 
their outlay ; it is not to be expected they will favour such 
schemes as this. On the whole, then. I must be taken as 
strongly opposed to any sclieme at all based on the figures 
contained in the above-mentioned schedule. I may mention 
that I should appear as reputed owner of the lands of 
Drumcan, Eskerbeg, and the, at least, greater part of 
Ballycon— page 4 of schedule. 

" I am, sir, yours obediently, 

“B. M. Ball. 

“The Secretary, 

“ Barrow Drainage Commission.’’ 

K 2 


Mr. Thntna.s 
Scott. 
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Juii/ii.im. 1806.- “ Estates Office, 

— “ Brannoxtown, Newbridge. 

“ J8tb July, 1885. 

‘•Sin_On behalf of Mr. John La Toucbe, of Harris- 
town, for whom I am agent, I object to have that portion 
of his estate quoted in schedule, viz.: — Lipstown Upper, 
Lipstonii Lower, and Ballymount, charged unde]' the 


Barrow drainage scheme, on the grounds that the lands, 
cannot receive any benefit at such a distance. Mr i.a 
Touche expended several hundred on that portion of his- 
estate in druiriage, some years since. 

“ I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“ J. M'Cleak. 

“ J. S. Penny, Esq., Secretai-j'.” 


Mr. William 
Hopkins. 


Mr. William Scpkhis examined. 


1807. Mr. Bjiues. — Do you desire to give any evi- 
dence 1 ; I appear on behalf of my father, 

Tlionias Hopkins, whose lands are mentioned in tlie 
schedule as Black Hall, in the county of KDdare. My 
father objects to the amount of land put down as 
injured — 140 acrra. I don’t think there is more than 
eighty acres. There is a good deal of the land deep 

bog thirty acres, — and he considers that he has the 

drainage in his own hands. He does not see why he 
should be bi-ought into this matter. Tlie only tiling 
that floods our property are the mills at Ballyshaunon. 

1808. Is the whole of the towulaiid in your father’s 


hands? — Yes, the whole of Black Hall is in his 
hands. 

1809. But I suppose it is a much larger area than 
is comprised in tlie schedule ? — There are 890 acres in 
the townland, t think. 

1810. About how much of the land do you estimate 
is now injured by water? — About eighty acres, I 
think, that could be improved. 

1811. Eighty statute acres ? — Yes; and my father 
considers he can improve that land himself, and 1 
object on his behalf to be brought into this work 
at all. 


Mr. John Cullen examined. 


1812. I live near Ballyhrittas, but my holdings are in 
Incbacooly and Lea. I hold about 1 32 acres in luoha- 
cooly which are protected by an embankment erected over 
100 years ago, and eight acres (all Irish) unprotected, 
the townland of Incbacooly contains about 1,700 acres 
statute, some 1,400 of which are completely subject 
to every high flood. The lands pi-otected by embank- 
ment ai-e more valuable when the lower lauds are 
flooded, I pay about 30 per cent, according to the 
Government valuation, higher rent for the unprotected 
land than for the protected portion. Some wet 
seasons the eight acres are worthless, hut when dry 
seasons follow they are very productive in consequence 
of the alluvial manuring left on the ground by the 
floods, this observation applies to all the lo-w lands of 
Incbacooly. hir. Jeimhigs, the agent over those lands, 
stated to the Commissioners at Portailington, that 
the owners of those lands suifered enormous losses by 
defaulting tenants, the natiu-al consequence of the 
freqtient floods, he could have stated also, that the full 
rent was paid for my holding the beneficial result of 
the embankment. It would be therefore unjust to 
impose a tsix, on niy liolding after cleiniving it of its 
peculitir advantages. 

hlr. Scott . — Why as much as 12s. 6<f. the sfiitute 
aci'e is put down as improvement for part of Incha- 
cooley. 

1813. Mr. C^dlen . — Well the tenantsmight as well 
leave the lands at once in Mr. Jennings’ hands, and I 
tell you in Mr. Jennings’ hands it will lie if any such 
charge is imposed. I heard Mr. Grange say at Portar- 
lington before this Commission that a great part of 
DeiTvlea was •u-orth £4 five or six years ago, but he 
could scarcely get £1 an acre last year. That was 
quite true, and that is chiefly owing to the dejU'ecia- 
tioii of the times, and the want of means on the part 
of the people who used to take this hay in conacre. 
Mr. Harvey, the Marquess of Drogheda’s agent, gave 
evidence to the same effect. He showed that Boher- 
bawn was at one time worth £4 an acre, but £2 an 
acre could not be got for it now. Last year meadow- 
ing was very easily saved, at very little cost. My 
lease has expii'ed, and I have to make a new rent 
with my landlords— the English Court of Chancery ; 
and I think it right to tell you here what my position 
is as a tenant after tliirty-three years leasehold. I 
think it would be a monstrous thing to put any such 
charge as proposed upon the lands, and tlial no one 


would suffer more than the landlord of Incbacooly if 
such a high percentage is adopted. Tlie same would 
apply to Derrylea, though I have nothing to do with 
that ; but I have as much experience as any man here 
as to the effect of drainage and the effect of cultiva- 
tion. 

1814. Mr. Bruen. — H ave you ever lost any of 
your crops ? — No ; I never lost any, excejit eight 
acres which are not protected by the embankment, 
but in some years these eight acres would not be 
worth two pence an acre, oiving to the floods having 
got at them. The remainder of my holding was all 
protected by the embankment erected there over 100 
years ago. 

1815. Have you looked at the detailed map to see 
if more than eight acres of your land is included 
amongst the injured lands ? — I have not. I aui de- 
jiending on Mr. Jennings to fix my rent for me, and I 
suppose he will look into all these things ; but I wish 
to say to Mr. Jennings tliat if anything like what is 
stated here to be the proposed increased rate, or one 
fourth part of it, is put upon Incbacooly I will have 
nothing whatever to say to it, and it will be left there. 

1816. Mr. Ki7icaid.—1\, has been suggested to me 
that if some more tenants of this class would come in 
and give evidence and express tlieir opinions, it would 
be of great value. The idea in the district is that the 
taxittion is to be about lOs. an acre, and that it cannot 
be paid, and that therefore there is no use in coming 
forward to give evidence at all. It would he well 
that you intimated that you would be ready to hear 
any tenants who come forward. The case which this 
gentleman has just made is the case I made. It 
would be most valuable to get more witnesses of that 
class. 

Mr. Bbuex. — It should be clearly undei-stood thiit 
we aie quite ready to hear any evidence that may be 
tendered to us. 

Mr. Jmninya. — There seems to be some misappre- 
hension as regards the second column of your book 
with regard to tlie improved value. The people aj>peai' 
to think tliat that is to be the rate that is to he 
imposed. 

Mr. Bruen. — The last column in the schedule is 
simply tlie probable increase to the present actual value 
of the land tliat is to be drained and improved— that is 
the estimate of improvement which Mr. Fitzgerald, the 
valuer, puts upon the improvements that will be effected 
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That is to say, he estimates that the lands will be 
•worth that m\;ch more than they are at 2)reseut. 

Mr. Blit it has no comiexion with the 

rate for the execution of the works. 

Mr. Scott . — Nevertheless the work would be under- 
taken ni)on that basis. 

Mr. Bruen. — I t does not follow at all. The im- 
provement and the value of tlie land would be jirobably 
taken as the basis for fixing the rate. 

1817. Mr. Scott . — That is what we object to — that 
it is too high. There is 1 2s. M. an acre down for 
some of the townland Mr. Cullen speaks of — that is 
equal to £1 an Irish acre — that no tenant could afford 
to pay. 

1818. Mr. Gul.l&n ,. — T remember the time when a 
great flood came, after I set the greater pai-t of my 
meadows in conacre, and I got £1 an acre more because 
the hind was enclosed by the embankment, than I 
could for the lands subject to tlie flood. 

1819. That is to say the lands protected from the 
flooding were worth £1 an acre more than the lands 


which were not protected! — Ves. Speaking of Mr. July 21. isss. 
Fleming’s lands, who holds part of Derrylea — part 
of that land is high and dry, and if part was flooded Oiiilfn. 
and damaged the high and dry land would be worth 
considerably more than tlie other part. 

1820. Mr. Cassidy. — That would be in consequence 
of the security of the crops and the fact that the other 
lands were destroyed ! — ^Yes ; but what I want to sug- 
gest is that it would be a wi'ong thing to fix at the 
higher percentage land that is iiroteoted and above the 
flood as land which is under the flood. It has been 
suggested here, and I firmly believe it, that great relief 
could be given for one tenth of the amount proposed. 

Some time ago the people of Mountmellick made a 
subscription and obtained great relief in their neigh- 
bourhood from Mountmellick up to Slievebloom ; but at 
the same time it must be admitted that the damage 
was sent down more rapidly. 

Mr. Bruen.— In the absence of any more witnesses 
being tendered now, the Commission adjoums till 
Tuesday next at Athy at 2 o’clock. 


TUESDAY, 28th JULY, 1885. 

The Commission met in the Courthouse, Athy, at noon. 

Present: — Lord Castletown (presiding); Rt. Hon. Heney Bruen ; Sir John M'Keelie; Colonel 
Carden ; Mr. Hassard, C.E. ; Mr. Hitmphrey Smith, and Mr. J. A. Cassidy. 

Mr. Penny, Secretary, was in attendance. 


Lord Castletown. — I declare tlie Commission 
ajipointed by His Excellency tbe Lord Lieutenant to 
inquire into the drainage of the Barrow and that of 
its tributaries open here to-day. The Commission is 
ready to hear any evidence that may be offered on the 
subject. We will first of all hear evidence as to valu- 
ation. Tlie maps and schedules have been lodged 
here, and any gentlemen having any objection to 
make, eitlier to the valuation or the ^lartioulai'S men- 
tioned in the schedule, we shall be very glad to hear 
them. Does any gentleman wish to give evidence 
upon the valuation as a proprietor! 

1821. Sir Erasmus Borrowes. — Yes. I wish to 
give eridence with regard to the siqiposed increased 
value my lands are to derive from this arterial 
(h-ainage. 

1822. Lord Castletown. — Have yon any remarks 
to make with regard to the valuation which has been 
fixed upon your land 1 — Before going into any detail 
I wish to protest generelly against being made liable 
for any loan whatever to be expended on lands which 
are not in my own occiqsatioii. Then, in the next 
place, I object to the siipjiosed increased valuation 
imt upon my lands. 

1823. The lands you refer to are 24, 25, and 26 on 
page seven of the schedule for the county of Kildare 
— Whitehouse, Tippeman Lower and Tippenian 
Upper 1 — ^Yes, 1 am well acquainted with these lauds, 
and as far as my knowledge goes I don't consider that 
this proposed arterial drainage would improve White- 
house, Tipjienian Lower and Tippernan Upper to the 
extent of £36 13s. per aninnn. In the firet instance, 
I believe that it would be only consequent upon a 
cousidei-able sum of money being expended on thorough 
diwinage that tliis supposed benefit of £36 13s. would 
come into play. Allow me to ask this question — siqi- 
posiug that this drainage were carried out who would 
be responsible for the punctual payments w'hich the 
Board of Works demands. According to my expe- 
rience, whoei’er he would be, he would be responsible 
twice a year, in April and October, for such pay- 
ments. Perhajjs the Coramissionera could inform me 
on that point. 

1824. Our business is not to answer tliese questions, 
but to inquire into your views as to whether the drain- 


age proposed to be effected would, in your opinion, be gic Erasmui 
etteetual and successful, and whether the valuation Borrowes. 
put on your land is, in your opinion, right or wrong. 

Do yon think the proposed drainage would be success- 
ful j!_X think it would be woi-se than useless at the 
present time. 

1825. At the present time! — Yes; at tlie present 
time it would be worse than useless, for I think it 
would be a decided injury. 

1826. WOl you give youi- reasons for that! — I be- 
lieve that as owner in fee of that property I would be 
responsible, in the first instance, to the Boai'd of 
Works for these instalments of £36 13s. per annum, 
and then it would be left to me to recover from the 
tenants according to the acreage laid down here the 
amount. Well, from my knowledge of them, and aa 
far as I know, I think they would object very much 
to pay any more for their lands than they do at pre- 
sent. 

1827. Is the land put down in the schedule a.s 
flooded land or injiu'ed land ? — In the schedule it is 
called injured land, and stated to amount to 213 acres 
1 rood statute. I have looked at tlie map to-day, and 
I must say thei’e is certainly a part of those lands 
which at tliis season is very much more profitable, 
aceonling to my miud, as it is at present. I may 
be wrong, but I think it is in a much more profitable 
state at present than if it were made diy. Especially 
in a season like this it is most desirable — low pasture 
for cows and nice cool places. However, I see a ten- 
ant of mine here, Mr. Doyle, of Tippeman, and he can 
sjieak for himself if he likes. 

1828. Sir John M'Keelie. — Have you examined 
the maps ! — Yes, this day. 

1829. Are you satisfied that the area of land 
marked there is coiTCCt? — The area— in what way? 

1830. In extent — does the land mai-ked upon the 
map here represent the extent of the injured lands! — 

No. For instance, the portion that I refer to, and of 
which the tenant will speak presently, in my mind it 
will be injured if made drier. 

1831. I am refening to the acreage. For instance, 
in the townland of Whitehouse, tliat is represented 
on the map by being coloured ? — I think, so far as these 
lands are concerned, that this drainage could not be 
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Jtdy 28 , 1880 . anything more than a very trifling improvement, nn- 
Sir Erasmus there was a considerable sum laid out on thorough 

Borrowes. drainage subsequently. 

1832. That is what the valuator contemplates, and 
he has marked these lands as capable of being im- 
proved, and the thorough drainage when carried out 
ivill have the effect of improving the lands at White- 
house to the extent of is. an acre 1 — Well, I don’t 
think an acre of that would be increased 4s. 

1833. Then we have the townland of Tippernan, 
the acreage is given as 74, and it is stated that the 
ground is capable of being improved to the extent of 
3s. an acre; and in Tippernan Upper we have 31 
acres stated to be capable ol improvement to the 
extent of 4s. an acre. Now, that being what the 
valuator put down, tlie question is, do you admit that 
that valuation of possible improvement is fair and 
right 1 — No, I do not. In my opinion it is mislead- 

1834. Mr. Bkuen. — Y ou know the district generally, 
do you not ? — Yes, I have a knowledge of it for the 
last nineteen years. 

1835. And you know the great extent to which it 
is flooded in the winter 1 — Injured slightly. Part of 
it might be injured, but I won’t go beyond my own 
land, because I only see the others in the distance. I 
have not walked over them. 

1836. I am refenlng not only to your own laud, 
bnt to the lands in the district generally which ai‘e 
supposed to be flooded — you know them, I suppose! — 
To a certain extent I do. 

1837. You admit that they are flooded to a great 
extent! — They are injured by nvater, I won’t say 
flooded. They are not at all flooded to the same ex- 
tent as the land near Monasterevan is. 

1838. But 1 am speaking of the whole district ! — I 
know only parts of it. I know the part about Monas- 
terevan well. Of course any one travelling by the 
railway in winter will see hundreds of acres covered 
by water over-flowing from the Barrow. 

1839. I think, Sir Erasmus, you and I sat in this 
Courthouse before and heard evidence given of tlie 
immense flooding and injury to lands between Monas- 
terevan and Athy ! — I have been in this Courthouse 
before with the Land Commission. 

1840. And evidence was then given of the great 
injury done by flooding! — I think it is very probable 
it was — it is manifest. 

1841. Considering that great injury, don’t you think 
that the deej>ening of the bed of the Barrow so as to 
get rid of those floods would be a great improvement 
to the district! — I think it is perfectly clear that the 
deepening of the Barrow would be a vast improve- 
ment, but then I think I have’ to titke further into 
consideration whether the advantage I gain is worth 
the cost as regards this tributary which affects my 
property, whioli I could jump across in moat places. 
Some person has very carefully walked up that stream 
for 8 or 9 miles to discover this insignificant property 
of mine — a property worth about £400 a year — to find 
that it could be improved to the extent of £36 13a. 

I thought I had on my paid looked carefully after my 
]>roperty for the last 19 years to develop its re- 
sources as far as my intelligence and capital would 
permit, but 1 appear to have overlooked this £36 13s. 

I am quite satisfied that this drainage would not im- 
prove my property at Tippernan 5 or 6 per cent.. 


and certainly not to the amount calculated here. I 
think the tenants would very much object to pay any- 
thing for deepening the Barrow. 

1842. But your objections to the scheme, so far as 
you at present state them, are rather to the taxation 
than the benefits which would be derived generally 
from the carrying out of the scheme! — Yes. to the 
taxation — to au enormous expense being gone to at 
this present time, and especially when that cost would 
be thrown in the first instance upon the landlord who 
has to recover it the best way lie can from the tenant 
who tells him perhaps to-morrow or the next day that 
be is paying enough rent already. Yet the landlord is to 
be made liable to tho Bo.ard of Works for these instal- 
ments to be paid punctually in April and Octobei-. In 
my small way I object to it very much. I have got 
some experience of the Kildare drainage. 

1843. But if a scheme could be devised by which 
the land could be relieved from flooding at what you 
consider a fair cost to those who would be benefited 
by it, would you see any objection to carrying out 
such a scheme! — I think those who under the Land 
Act of 1881 would be benefited by any improvement 
of the sort ai'e the parties who if possible should be 
made liable for that charge. 

1844. That was not my question. My question 
was that if such au aiTangement could be made as that 
the cost or incidence of taxation would in "your view 
be fair, do you not think that the carrying out of the 
scheme would be a benefit to the district ! — In the first 
instance there is an “if” in your question. I don’t 
think tlie incidence would be at all fair, if the owner in 
fee were made liable. 

1845. That is apart from the question. I am sup- 
posing the incidence of taxation were such that they 
would be fair in your view, under these circumstances 
do you or do you not thmk the drainage would be 
beneficial to tho district ! — I think it would be a benefit 
to the district at large, but I would not force it down 
the throats of any one, and I tliink if the tenants — the 
men who occupy the lands — wish for it and are made 
well aware beforehand of the money they would have 
to pay for it, tliat it would be caivied out. 

1846. That all comes back to the question of taxa- 
tion ! — It all comes back to the question of taxation. 

■ That is the question to my mind — the money. 

1847. Bnt if there was a fair system, by which the 

taxation would be imposed fairly, then you tliink the 
scheme would be a benefit to the district! I do. 

1848. Amd that all persons who are made liable 
under such a fair system should join in it and pay 
their quota to it I — I think that only those should be 
made liable who will derive a benefit from it. The 
landlord now will derive no benefit whatever from it. 

He has no reversionary interest in the land none 

whatever. I object strongly to be made liable for 
it. I have heavy charges already to pay to the Board 
of Worka 

1849. Colonel Cardex. — H ow far is this land from 
the Barrow ? — I measm-ed it as the crow flies— from 
Athy across to this townland it is nine or ten TiIn g Hsh 
miles. 

1850. Is that the nearest point! — I don’t think I 
am a mile out in the distance. 

1851. Does this tributary run into tho Barrow 
nearest Athy!— I think that Athy is perhaps the 
nearest point. My tenant, Mr. James Doyle, is here. 


Mr. James Mr. James Doyle examined. 

Dojlk 

1852. Lord Casi'letown. — Are you a tenant of Sir see what it requires. There is no floodin<r tliere, and 

Erasmus Borrowes !— I am. I keep the river that goes through the farm in ’good 

1853. What farm do you occupy! — Tippernan Upper order. 

and Lower, and Whitehouse. 1856. Wliat is that river! It is a mill-iiice and I 

1854. Well, you have seen the valuation of these — keep it in the best possible order ; and, for jny part, 

have you any objection to it !— I have. I don’t think this proposed drainage woukl bo of any 

1855. Would .you mind stating your grounds of service in the world to me. 

objection ? — As far as my farm is concerned, I don’t 1857. Is the land at all injured that you have 1 
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Not a bit. There’s two-thirds of my land too dry. It 
is rabbit sand. 

1858. Sir John M'Keulie. — Have yon looked at 
the map ? — I have not. 

1859. Is there any part of your land very wetl — 
No part of mine. 

I8G0. Is tliere a fall for thorough drainage from it 
at present 1 — I would consider there is not in its pre- 
sent state, but if the course of the river were sunk 
there would be. 

1861. Is thej'e at present a fall for thorough drain- 
age ? — No. 

1862. If a fall was given for thorough drainage 
woiild the land be benefited 1 — X don’t think it. We 
have made foot drains, and a portion of it is two feet 
deep. I don’t think anything more than that would 
be of any benefit. 

■1863. Mr. SsiiTH. — Are there not other tenants 
on this pix3])erty wliose laud is damaged by water ? — 
But there is none of it flooded. 

1864. Yes, but injured ? — Well, there may be parts 
above and below me. 

1865. Are there any of these parties herel— No. 

1866. And do yon expect their land would be a good 
deal improved if the river and mill-race were sunk, so 
that they could drain their land from three and a half 
to four feet ! — I think if they keep their land in the 
same state as I keep mine that they would not require 
it much. It might improve it a little. 


1867. But you have not more than two feet fall at ■/’ult/ 2 s, iss*. 
present 1 — Yes ; I am not well acquainted with the 

1868. Mr. Cassidy. — Are yon not a mill omierl — ^ 

Yes, in a small way. 

1869. Lord Castletown. — In your opinion neither 
your land nor tlie land above or below you would be 
benefited if the fall were incieased ? — I think if they 
did the same on their land as I have done on mine, 
their land would be as good as mine. 

1870. You say you would not be benefited by the 
scheme 1 — I would not be benefited by the scheme. 

1871. And your neighboui-s above and below you 
also 1 — I say if they kept their land in good order thev 
would require no more. They allow the mill-race to 
be choked up. 

1872. Do yoii do much in milling? — Oh, no; the 
business is done uphow. We are going to close our mills 
in a very short time. Six or seven years ago we could 
work seven or eight months in the year, and now we 
only work two or three months. 

1873. Is that owing to want of trade ? — To want of 
trade. 

1874. Has it anything to do with the river? — Oh, 
nothing whatever to do with the river. It is the want 
of consumption of oatmeal. 

1875. Mr. Hassard. — Are you ever troubled with 
backwater ? — No ; it comes right up through tlie mill- 
race. r used waste gates to rise it some times. 


Mr. John M'Clean examined. 


1876. Lord Castletown. — Do you wish to give 
evidence ? — Yes. I appear for Mr. La Touche, of 
Hamstown, and I beg to refer you to ]>age 8 in the 
schedule of the cormty KDdare — the townlands of 
Lipstowii Lower, Lipstown Upper, and Ballymount. 
On behalf of Mr. La Touche. I liav'C to ask that those 
lands be expunged from the schedule on the ground of 
distance. The lands are fully thirteen EngUsh mDes 
from here. They ai-e four miles further away than 
the pi-operty of Sir Erasmus Borrowes in that direc- 
tion, and I don’t see liow these lands could be im- 
proved by any scheme of the Ban-ow drainage. There 
are not very many acres put down no doubt, only 88, 
and the lands are not put down as flooded, but as in- 
jui-ed. Mr, La Touche considera that he would receive 
no benefit whatever under this drainage. None of the 
lands are in his occupation, and from the distance 
alone I am of oj'inion that no benefit wliatever could 
be possibly derived. 

1877. What barony are tlie lands in ? — Ballymount 
is in the barony of KDcullen, and Lipstown in Narragh 
East. 

1878. In your opinion, are the lands injured or not 
injured ? — I am not aware that they are injured. J 
believe they are not injured. I know every perch of 
the Jands. I have gone over them, and I do not see 
any of the lands injured. None of the tenants ever 
complained to me of these lands being injured. Mr, 
La Touche spent several hundred pounds on these lands 
same four or five yeai-s ago, and he is paying lai-ge 
sums still to the Board of Works in respect of them. 

1879. Was that for the drainage of these actual 
lands, or was the money spent upon these lands and 
othera ? — These lands and othere. 

1880. But a portion was spent on these lauds ? — 
Yes, a portion. 

1881. And was that drainage thoreugh drainage ? — 
It was. 

1882. Is there anything further you would like to 
say? — I have nothing further to say. These aro my 
reasons — that owing to the distance the lands will 
leceive no benefit, and that there are none of the 
lands in the occupation of the landlord. 

1883. Sii- John M‘Kerlte. — Have you seen the 
map which has been deposited here for public inspec- 
tion ? — I have not. 


1884. Nor the detailed valuation? — Except this 
schedule which has been furnished by Mr. Penny. 

1885. Have you got a sufficient outfall for your 
thorough drainage ? — We consider we have ; and the 
drainage of the Barrow, or the sinking of the Barrow 
from this to Mouasterevan or Portarlicgton, would 
not by any means affect us. 

1886. But there is a tributary on these lands, and 
the upper end would be opened out so as to give a fair 
outlet for the water into the Barrow ? — Oh, it is a 
very small tributary. 

1887. But do you not think any benefit would be 
derived from the opening up of that stream ? — I don’t 
think that a benefit would be derived which would 
compensate the landlord for an expenditure of £20 a 
year. I don’t think the lands require the drainage 
pointed out in the schedule. 

1888. The valuator, Mr. Fitzgerald, lias put down 
thirty-nine acres in the townland of Lipstown Lower 
is that injured by saturation ? — I see that, 

1889. And he estimates that that would be im- 
proved to the extent of 3s. an acre, if the main water- 
course which passes up through this townland were 
opened out, and of course free vent given for that 
watercourae into the river below? — It is my belief 
that it will not be dei-ived. 

1890. Have you any outlet now, any means of 
keeping your main watercourse open now.? — Eor five 
or six yeai-3 we have .not opened up this drain ; but 
Mr. La Touche used before that open it yearly, or 
])ortion of it. 

1891. You mean drains and watercourses? — Yes. 

1892. Don’t you think that some advantage would 
be derived by that watercoui-se being kept open at the 
expense of tlie district at large ? — I don’t think there 
is any benefit to be derived by Mr. La Touche at all 
in the transaction. The lands are not wet. I would 
meet Mr. Fitzgerald any day and go over tliem -with 
him. 

1893. But would they not be benefited in any 
way? — I don’t believe they would be benefited. I don’t 
see how they could. 

1894. In Ballymount the valuator puts down 43 
acres as being in a wet state and imprevable, and he 
estimates that the land will be improved to the extent 
of 6s. an acre by the works proposed — that is an out- 


Mr. Joim 
M'CUan. 
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fall would be provided for these lands admitting of a 
thorough drainage to be carried out to a depUi of 4 
feet 1 — It is my opinion that the lands would not be 
benefited to luiything like that money, and I question 
if they would be benefited at all It is 15 English 
miles from this place to these lands. 

1895. Mr. Bruen. — I s thei-e any wet land at all in 
these three townlands 1 — There is no land that I would 
consider wet 

1896. Is there any rushes on the land 1 — No; it is 
a portion of tlie bog. 

1897. Then is it black peatysoil? — The bog is under 
it. It is tui-f peat. 

1898. The bog isuuder it yousayl — The hog is nearer 
Athy and the lands are further away than the bog ; 
but there was a very large drain made there by Mr. 
La Touche — a deep drain on the Dunlavin side of the 
bog. Ei-om that drain there is a sufficient faU to 
carry away any water we consider necessary to be re- 
moved. 

1899. But it di-ains into the bog — doesn’t it ? — No. 

1 900. Where does the lower end of that drain empty 
into ? — It conies on to a place called Battlemount, and 
empties itself at the other side of Athy — not the 
Monasterevan side. 

1901. But into the liverl — It is at the otlier side 
of Athy. I don’t know where it empties itself into ; 
but I know that it does not empty iteelf at the Monas- 
terevan side of Athy. 

1 902. What is the length of the drain that was 
made by Mr. Tia Touche ? — I could not say — I suppose 
about 400 cr 500 perches, and it cost fully £2 a 
perch. 

1903. How long ago was that made? — In 1864 or 
1863. 

1904. And wm-e you agent on th' estate then? — I 

was not. ^ 


1905. And did any other proprietor join in that 
■work 1 — No ; Mr. La Tonche made that drain himself. 

1 906. Then the outfall of that drain is on the bounds 
of Mr. La Touche’s property, or actually on Mr. 
La Touche’s pi-opei-ty ?— I don’t know where the fall 
is after it leaves Mi\ La Touche’s property ; but we 
consider we have a sufficient fall from the estate. 

1907. And tliere are no wet lands on these thi-ee 
townlands? — None— no lands saturated or no land 
that you would call wet. 

1908. Nor that would be improved by diainage? — 
We think not, sh. 

1909. And have you .ascertained the opinions of the 
tenants on that point? — I have not ; I have not been 
speaking to any of the tenants. 

1910. Colonel Carden.— Was any thorough drain- 
age done by the Board of Works at the time that 
money was borrowed on these townlands ? — Yk ; por- 
tion of the money borrowed was spent on a portion of 
these lands- 

1911. For thorough drainage? — Yea. 

1912. It empties itself into this drain? — Yes, this 
particular drain, 

1913. But where is the outfall for that drain — your 
land is above Sir Erasmus Borrowes’ ? — Yes, on the 
Dunlavin side of it. 

1914. Can you point out on the map where this 
large drain is ?— The water of the river empties itself 
into the Greece. 

1915. Mr. Benjanivn Jackson. — I appear on behalf 
of Major Borrowes, and I believe that portion of 
Ballyshannon land drains itself into the Greece, hut 
the upper portion is emptied into the mDl stream that 
supplies Tippernan at Ballyshannon Mills. 

1916. Mr. M'Clean. — I must say I don’t think it 


Mr. William 
Dunne. 


Mr. William Dunne examined. 


1917. Lord Castletow. — Are you included in the 

scheme? Yes, you will find my land mentioned on 

page 3 of the schedule for the Queen’s County ; No. 
14 on the Ordnance map. Mrs. Grattan-Bellew is the 
head landlord. 

1918. How do you hold? — Under a lease of 30 
years. 

1919. And yon wish to give evidence as her tenant? 

Yes ; the townlands are Coireel, Derrybrock, Bally- 

manus, and Portree. The probable increased value is 
put down at £107. I have been looking at the map 
— I only saw it to-day — and I observed that land is 
marked as flooded, and that can be improved — land 
coming up to tbe very door — land that has been 
drained, and is perfectly dry. The only fault I have 
to find with it is, that it is almost too dry. 

1920. Is that in Ballymanus? — Yes, in Ballymamis. 
.[ don’t see any land that can be improved in Correel. 

1921. Correel is put down as partly flooded and 
jiartly injured? — Twenty-six acrra flooded, I was 
just thinking where it could be. Why that amount 
is entii-ely out of the question ; there might be half 
an acre. As to any land of mine that might be liable 
to flooding, I may tell you I have built a dam fully 
three or four feet high all along the river for three 
miles to keep in the water, and no water ever comes, 
or can come, over that, except through a rat hole or a 
thing like that. 

1922. Then you say that Correel is practically not 
flooded at all ? — I do. 

1923. What about Derrybrock? — I left the dam 
out from the river bed, so there is a piece of land 
between the dam and the river bed which is flooded. 
The river is narrow there. 

1924. What is the acreage of that? — About five 
acres altogether ; but that bit is always meadow, and 
you know that flooded meadow land when it is not 
flooded at the wi-ong time, is greatly benefited by 


flooding. I set that bit of land every year at, i sup- 
pose, from £4 to £5 an acre. 

1925. Well, what about Ballymanus? — Some of 
Ballymanus is flooded. The Stradbally river comes in 
there. I have known the water come in over it once 
or twice, but the only damage which is done there is 
by the backwater from the drainage of the land. I 
have two drains into the river, and during flood some 
backwater comes up. 

1926. Do you find it interferes with the drainage 
at all in winter — ^in a heavy flood is the outM 
interfered with? — Not a hit. I have a good deal of 
land where, in the winter, the water comes up a foot 
over the sub-drains, but I have the main drains 
opened, so that I can always see the minors working. 
I make it a point very often after a flood to look 
cai'efully after these, and the very moment the 
flood goes down, I can see the water pouring out of 
the minors. 

1927. In fact you think that Ballymanus is not 
damaged at all ? — Not by floods. 

1928. The injured portion seems to be very large; 
it is put down at 200 acres? — That comes on the 
Barrow. I am surrounded by three rivers ; I have 
rivers all around me. Portion of the land mentioned 
there is adjoining, the Barrow, I have also a dam six 
feet high all round the Barrow portion, and in that 
dam I have sluices at the end of Uie outlet, that I can 
raise and lower as I require. 

1929. In your opinion these 200 acres are prac- 
tically not uijnred? — I would not say that; but 1 
think that the improvement which it is calculated they 
will derive from the proposed scheme, is infinitely too 
much. At first I thought the whole of the prol^able 
improvement which my lands would deiive, was put 
down at £49, but when I got this schedule I found it 
was £107. 

1930. Do you observe that the present value of tbe 
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laud to be drained in Ballymauus is given at £1381 
— Yes. 

1931. Well, there is only £49 put down as the 
probable improved value of that? — Yesj but then 
look at Portree. The present value is put down at 
£62, and £28 is put down as the probable improve- 
ment. Tha t is a very small townland. 

1932. In Portree I see that there are sixty-ftve 
acres flooded, and forty-nine injured! — That is the 
part I suffer most frem. 

1933. Well, referring agam to Ballymanusj you 
are put down as having 200 acres injured — do you 
consider that amount is right! — No, or nothing like 
it. I would take sixty-two off it. 

1934. Therefore tlie 200 ought to be diminished ! — 
Oh, very much. 

193.5. Well, then, as to Portree? — Well, I think 
Portree is fair enough. I must say it is all damaged, 
but never flooded. It was one winter. Sometimes in 
a very big flood the water comes over my dam from 
the Barrow, which is now getting so choked up that 
in that pai-t of the country there is no river at all. 
You can hardly see the rivei' now. Rushes are grow- 
ing right across it. It is a great big empty ditch. 

1936. In Portree you think there is a fair amount 
of land included in the valuation ? — I would not com- 
plain so much about it ; I think it is fair. 

1937. But in Coneil and Derrybrook you say there 
are only five acres flooded ? — Yes. 

1938. And Ballymanus has not so large an area 
as set down f— Yes. 

1939. Mr. Cassidy. — If the Barrow was choked up 
altogether would you be much damaged ! — I would, 
for tlien I would not have an outfall. I would be 
damaged in this way. I can prevent any water coming 
in on me. If the river was choked up I could not let 
the water off. I have to keep the water that falls on 
my land, on my land during the flood. Then when the 
flood goes off i let it out through the sluices into the 
Ban-ow, 

1940. Mr. Bruen. — W as that dam made many 
years ago ! — It was miide in my father’s time. Of 
course it has always to be kept renewed and clodded. 


I have a man every day in the year at it. It would 28 , i88S. 
take a man always to be mending it. 

1941. And keeping it in repair ! — Yes, because the biuine. 
cattle horn it and walk it. 

1942. That is a considerable expense which, of 
course, would be saved if the bed of the river wei-e 
sunk ! — Yes, but that is very different to paying £107 
a year. 

1 943. But you cdnplaiu that at present the Barrow 
does not give sufficient outfall to this tributary river, 
and that it is getting worse! — There is no doubt iii 
the world the Barrow is getting worse every day. Less 
water makes a flood iu the Barrow now than ever did 
before, and I have a long experience of it. 

1944. But speaking generally of the district, wliich 
I am sure you know very well, would you consider the 
can-ying out of the works proposed would be a benefit 
to the district! — I would, but I would say this — that 
if there was no weir at Athy, and if the veiy high 
sharp between Athy and the Kildare river was re- 
moved, I don’t think there would be any necessity for 
doing anything to the Barrow. That woiild give a 
fall of eight or nine fees. 

1945. That is, so fai- as you are concerned, at the 
outfall of the Stradbally river! — Yes, and generally 
it would improve the river up to Portarlington if 
these impediments were taken away. 

1^6. And you think there is no impediment in the 
river between this shaipi and Portarlington! — None. 

There is a very severe ^arp at Bert. If the water 
was washed down from tliat we prebably would find 
an impediment later, but that is such a lai-ge impedi- 
ment now it supereedes all the othera. 

1947. Colonel Caediju. — I suppose a summer flood 
would injure your land! — It would if it could get 
on it, but it cannot get on it. I was once flooded 
in summer. Tliat was in September, 1879. I never 
saw such a flood. An ordinary flood does not injure 
me a bit, except that it wets the land. 

1948. Mr. Fenny. — Is there any other proprietor 
here who wishes to give evidence about the valuation! 

— (No response.) 


Mr. Alexander- Duncan, examined. 


1949. Lord Castletowx. — Do you wish to give 
evidence! — "Xes, as occupier of Castle Reben farm, 
which is a little this side of Ballymanus. It is in the 
county Kildare, on the bordere of the Queen’s county. 

1950. What is your landlord’s name ! — Captain 
Bolton. In ordinary seasons there would be about 
eight acres flooded — the lower field ; and it stops tlie 
drainage frem the upper part 

1951. Are you occupier of the whole of Castle 
Reban ? — No, only I'ai't of it. I occupy about half of 
it— about 350 acres. The field I refer to, being the 
lower one, of course stops the drainage frem the rest 
of the farm which goes in that direction, and, as Mr. 
Dunne has properly stated, when the flood comes at 
certain seasons of the year it is beneficial, but when 
it comes at otlier seasons it is injurious to the land ; 
hut any great exjiense for remedying this would 
Bcareely be wan-anted. I think, with Mr. Dunne, 
that if you took away the sharp which is near my 
farm, and forms a pool, and removed the weir at 
Milltown a little below it, it woiild nearly answer 
all the purposes which persons living on the Barrow 
would require, and thus save a vast deal of expense. 

1952. Does the whole of your property run along 
the river ? — Part of it. 

1953. You have no dam such as Mr. Dunne men- 
tioned ? — No. 

1954. His dam does not come down la fai- as 
you!— No. 

1955. I suppose you would know your place on the 
map ! — Yes. It is above Bert. I have looked at the 
map 


1956. Have you looked at the valuation sched\ile! — 
I have not. 

1957. 246 acres are piit down as flooded. I 
suppose there is a great deal of your land flooded! — 
There is a field of 11 acres, and three-fourths of it is 
flooded at ordinary times, but when extraordinary 
floods come, as in 1879, of course the flooding goes 
farther. 

1958. There are 120 acres mai-ked injured? — Well, 
injured so far as tlie stopjiage of the drainage is con- 
cerned. 

1959. But you think that is fairly accurate! — 
Well I think so. There would be in nr about that 
much. 

1960. Have you seen the proposed improved value 
put upon it ! — I have not. 

1961. I suppose it is hardly fair to ask you about it, 
for it possibly includes other lands ! — The two farms 
are owned by one landlord. 

1962. And there would be a decided improvement 
to the land in your opinion if the drainage were carried 
out! — I think you would improve it perhaps 5s. to 
10 s. an aci'e — not more than that. 

1963. Sir John M‘Keklie. — The Irish aci-e you 
mean! — Yes, the Irish acre. 

1 964. On this townland the vahmtor puts down the 
improvement of one portion of it — the flooded land — 
at 4s. 6rf. an acre, aucl on another portion 5s. Of 
couj-se we ai« not able to define which is yours. I 
suppose it is all the same quality of land?— The same 
qxiality. 


>Ir. Aksnn.ler 
Duucuii. 
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1965. The improved valuation -whicli Mr. Fitzgerald 
puts down is somewhat under what you sayl — Yes. 

1966. Therefore you don’t think it too muchl — T 
have not given any thought to the matter more than 
making the rough gu^soffrom 5s. to 10s. an acre. 
Perhaps 5s. would be fair. 

1967. No part of it is put down at more than 5s. 
Therefore the improvement assumed is correct 1 — I 
think so. 

1968. The injured land which is not actually flooded 
but which borders the flooded land and is wet, is put 
down at the improved value — part of it at 2s. 6d. an 
acre and part at 3s. ati acre, and a third lot — the 
largest — at 3s. an acre alsol — I think that would be 
about the thing. 

1969. That is the statute acre? — That would be 
about one-third more. 

1970. Mr. Brujjn. — W hen you say that the removal 
of the sharp at Bert and of the weii- which is there 
would answer all the purposes of persons living on 
the Barrow, I presume you mean of persons living in 
your neighbourhood ? — Yes. As far as my knowledge, 
which is not technical, would go, that interferes with 
the fall of the river, because the shai-p there is very 
obstructive. Its removal would be a very simple 
matter, which would save the expense of an elaborate 
process that would stretch out for miles on either 
side and make the rates still more costly. We dread 
extra expenses being placed upon the lands — either 
our own or our neighbours. I have conversed with 
other's who know more about these things than I do, 
and according to them and to my own limited know- 
ledge, tiiat would meet the whole case as far as I can 
see, of the Barrow and its drainage. 

1971. You don’t mean to tell us your opinion is 
that the removal of these two obstructions would be 
really all that would be necessary for the purposes of 
the towns of Portarlington and Mountmellick? — That 
I am not competent to say. 

1972. You speak of just about your own neighbour- 
hood ? — Yes. 

1973. Mr. Smith.. — Tlie area put do-wn here of the 
flooded land is 246 statute acres. Do you think your 
land, and that of the other tenant, would come up to 


about tliat amount, that would be about 160 Irish 
acres between both of you ? — Oh, dear, no ; not at all, 
By flooded, do you mean with the water actually 
coming over it. 

1974. Yes? — Oh, not the half of it. Between the 
two farms there might be 160 statute acres, the drains 
of whieli would be obstructed by the high floods. 

1975. In winter the land would be flooded to a 
depth of about one foot ? — There would be a soucbg 
wetness of the land, but no actual water that you 
could' see. 

1976. You think it is quite a mistake to place 246 
acres as actually flooded ? — Yes. 

1977. On the whole of that pro])erty? — Yes, on 
the two faiuns. 

1978. There are only two farms on that property?— 
On the river side. There is another farm on the 
other side of the canal, 

1979. But is the land on the other side of the 
river ? — No, not on the other side of the river, but on 
the other side of the canal. The property stretches 
back to the canal. There is some behind which is of 
couise not touched at all. It is high land in no way 
affected. No matter how wet tlie season there is a 
large portion of the farm not affected by flooding. 

1 980. Could that land on the other side be included 
in the 246 acres ? — No. I don’t see how that land 
could be linked with the other farms. 

1981. Mr. Bruen. — Have you examined tlie map? 
— I have only just glanced at it. 

1982. Mr. Sjiith. — You are satisfied with the 
rating put down for the imprevement 1 — Fes. I 
think so, provided the expense is not too great. 

1983. But that would make the large scheme per- 
fect, and prevent the flooding of any land 1 — If that 
rate would pay for a lai'ge scheme I have no objection 
to pay that much on my holding, 2s. or 3s. an aero. 
Of course the larger the scheme tlie greater the area, 
but that is a matter for the engineers, and I am not 
competent to give an opinion about that ; but if it 
were my own doing I would be quite satisfied ■with 
the removal of the impediments I speak of, and that 
it would answer all the purposes of the land about 
me, as far as we can see. 


Mr. Benjmiin Jackson examined. 


Mr. Benjamin 
Jackson, 

1984. Lord Castletown. — Whom do you repre- 
sent? — I appear on the part of Major Bnn-owes. 

1985. Have you seen the map ? — No, but I know 
the country perfectly well. 

1986. You have got the Valuation schedule? — Ihave. 

1987. Can you say whether the proper figure has 
been put down for the flooded lands ? — I think not. 
I think the valuation is far too high. 

1988. I mean the area. First of all take Carrig- 
, hill Lower and Calverstown ? — Major Burrows has 

not land in Carrighill Lower. That must be a mis- 
take. He has land in Carrighill Upper. 

1989. Is that flooded land? — No, it is fifty feet 
above tbe stream, 

1990. Has he land in Calverstown ? — He has. 

1991. Is it rightly marked in the schedule, 6 acres 
flooded? — No, there is no land flooded in Calveretown, 
not a perch. 

1992. Well, begin with Oldcourt, there are 386 
acres put down as injured. Is that correct ? — I believe 
that is about correct. 

1993. As injured 1~ There are 181 acres turbary, 
not useable at all. 

1994. And the rest ? — There is part of the rest of 
it injured, but the larger proportion of it is dry, per- 
fectly dry. 

1995. Just run through the figures, and see if there 
is any one you wish to draw attention to as inaccurate, 
or are the whole inaccurate? — I think Major Burrowes 
would object to all except Oldcourt. He has laid out 


a great deal of money of late years in draining Calvers- 
town Little, and there is an abundance of fall above 
the mUls for the district. 

1996. Then there are Mullaghmoyne West, Crawn- 
glass, and Martinstown ? — I don’t think the Barrow 
drainage would affect them in any way. They are too 
high above it. 

1997. Are they injured lands? — They are injured 
lands more or less. 

1998. Now, which of these lands are injured. In 
Mullaghmoyne West there are 112 acres put down as 
injured ; is that so ? — Oh, nothing like what is put 
down there, There is a part injured, but not so mucli 
at all as that. 

1999. How much ? — About twenty acres. 

2000 Well, in Crawnglass, bow much is injured ? — 
There are no injured lands in Crawnglass. 

2001. And Martinstown? — There are some injured 
lands there. 

2002. How much ?— I don’t think the acreage is 
very much. Major Burrowes has drained that, and 
there is no ample fall. 

2003. Well, what about Ballyshannon ? — I am 
getting land drained for him there at present. 

2004. Now, come to Bacefield ; seventy-two acres 
are put dowu as injured ? — Yes, but there is no injured 
land in it. 

2005. The next is the Wevil ?— Oh, that is a very 
small place — four acres. It has been thoroughly 
drained. 
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2006. Cavrighill Lower — what about it ? — Oh, the 
thii'ty-hve acres put down there as flooded, are in the 
possession of Miss Kennedy. It is not Major Burrowes’ 
property. 

2007. Well, as to the improved value — do you 
think that is fair 1 — No, I don’t tliink it’s value could 
be increased to the extent stated. 

2008. What is the name of the tributary that runs 
tUi'Ough these lands 1 — It is the river which nins by 
Tippernau mill, which Sir Erasmus Burrows has been 
speaking of, and which is higher up in the stream. 

2009. Is there anything else you wish to say about 
these lands? — Nothing more. I wish to ask, will the 
proprietors lying between Major Burrowes’ property, 
at Old Court and the Barrow, be compelled to open 
the stream to the Barrow 1 If not Major Burrowes 
would derive no benefit whatever. 

2010. Lord Castletown. — Of course, in a large 
drainage scheme, I suppose they would be ; but that is 
a matter I cannot give any information upon — it is a 
legal question. 

2011. Sir JouN M‘Kerlie. — Nearly all the lands 
mentioned in the schedule are put down solely as 
injured — not flooded? — Yes, all but one item, and 
that does not belong to Major Bum-owes. 

2012. Do you look upon it that these lands would 
not he benefited by the contemplated works? — I don’t 
think they could receive any benefit whatever from 
them. 


2013. None of them ? — They lie too higli above the 
Barrow at present. 

2014. Have you got sufficient outfall? — Abundance. 

201.fi. For thorough drainage? — Abundance of fall. 

I have been draining for Major Burrowes for years 
past, and I find in Calverstown Little, I could leave 
some twenty feet of fall behind me that I could have 
brought up if I required. 

2016. Mr. Bruen. — I see Calverstown demesne in 
that schedule, and theowners are put down as Major 
Burrowes, Miss Jane Fitzgerald, and Mr. Freeman. 
Have you anything to do with that land? — Major 
Burrowes is the head landlord, and Miss Fitzgerald is 
the middle lady, and Francis Reeman is the. tenant, 
so that any benefit to him would not come to Major 
Burrowes. 

2017. Colonel Carden. — I see 181 acres of deeji 
bog put down in reference to Old Court — are you 
able to cut to the bottom of that ? — Yes, we are able 
to cut to the bottom of it with the present drainage, 
but not free from water. There is water lying in it, 
but we can take the tiirf to the bottom. 

2018. Would not this drainage, if carried out, enable 
you to cut the turf better ? — Oh, I think it would he 
an improvement to Old Court. That is the only 
portion that I refer to as caj>able of being improved 
by the di-ainage of the Barrow. There is no other 
portion of Major Burrowes’ property that could ho 
benefited by the drainage of the Barrow, except Old 
Court. 


Tuly isai. 

Mr. Bdcjamia 
Jackson. 


Mr. Edwa/rd Jackson examined. 

Jfr Edward 

2019. Lord Castletown. — I understand you appear 2024. That is yorrr opinion ? — Certainly. Jackson, 

on behalf of Mr. Yerschoyle?— Yes. 2025. Did you find any particular silting up in the 

2020. And that you can give us some valuable in- river? — In the district 1 examined there were a great 
formation as to the height of the floods ? — Yes ; I was many banks aud obstructions. There was an additional 
asked about four years ago by Mr. Verschoyle to go obstraction — an eel weir — which held the water up 
down to his property at Cloney, to examine it, and see very considerably. 

if I would recommend any scheme of drainage. I 2026. Whereabout? — At Bert. 

recommended a certain project to him : the banking and 2027. Is that a temporary weir? — Oh, I think it is 

deepening of the bog canal which he called my attention left there altogether. 

more particularly to. I pointed out to him that no 2028. Mr. John, Gilmore. — It is more for the pur- 
scheme would be tboroughly efiicacious, unless the poses of the mill than as an eel weir. It is a mill weir 
Barrow was treated in the first instance. I found with an eel weir attached. 

that the flood water of the Barrow, at the mouth of 2029. Sir John M'Kerlie (to Mr. Jackson). — The 

this canal, extended its course nearly a mile aud a embankments you allude to — are they only connected 

half inland. The scale, as the crow flies, is one mile with Mr. Verschoyle’s property? — Yes. 

from the river bank of the Barrow itself. I was 2030. And with them only ? — Yes. 

also told that in the open reaches of this bogcanal, 2031. And not with any others ? — No. 

where the Numey and Finery rivers were carriedinto 2032. And you found them below the flood level 1 — 

it by the drainage can-ied out by the Duke of Leinster, 1 did, with the exception of one particular embankment 

a great quantity of water was constantly brought of more recent construction. 

into it and upon the land, there being no fall out of 2033. Mr. Hassaed. — Was that of any length? — 
it to the Barrow, when the Barrow itself is high in No. 

flood. 1 took levels of the Bari'ow itself where it 2034. Sir John M'Keblie. — You say these erobank- 
akirts his property for three miles aud a half, or three ments are of little avail? — Quite useless in a high 
miles three quarters. I took the levels of the banks flood. 

also. I found the banks, in nearly every instance, were 2035. You have no knowledge of the value of the 
below the flood water mark, showing that the liver land ? — No. 

floods are higher than they used to be. 2036. But you did not recommend Mr. Verschoyle 

2021. Mr. Hassard. — C aused by the bed of the to carry out any works unless the main river was im- 

river having risen ? Partly by the river being silted proved? — I considered he would he almost helpless 

up and partly by the drainage works being carried out unless some project such as this was carried out. 

ia the upper reaches the water comes down more 2037. Mr. Hassard. — Werethere any sluices in the 
rapidly than before. In some places the banks were small embankment you saw? — I did not see any. 
three feet below the water mark. There had been a 2038. Of course their effect would be to retain the 
flood shortly before and I was able to determine the .^vater ?— There were gaps made in them here and there 
height of the flood very accurately by the leaves and tenants going in and out, and these had never 

other things. repaired. 

In A^'ri’ ' 2039. The banks were useless?— Useless. 

'^2023!’’Lord Castletown— You say the floods come 2040. Your experience of the lUthangan and Nur- 
down more rapidly. What would be the effect of that ney drainage scheme was that they brought down 
on the lower grounds below ?— Of course the floods more water m flood time than before this drainage 
come down more rapidly, and being unable to get district was improved ? — So I surmised, 
away would distribute themselves at a higher level 2041. Was that the result of your observation?— 
than they did before. No, from inquiries made. I was there only two days ; 
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but from making inquiries in the district I came to 
that conclusion. 

2042. Have you considered the effect of the pro- 
posed works in the same way at Athy and below it 1 — 
I have confined myself entirely to Mr. Verschoyle’s 
property above Athy, 


2043. Mr. James Price, ge. — On behalf of Mr. 
Henry Harman, of Athy, miller, I wisli to ask a few 
questions as to the nature of the works proposed. 

2044. Lord Castletows. — Mr. Manning will kindly 
answer tiiese questions. • 


Mr. Rohcrt ^fanning, c.E.-, fuitlier examined. 


2045. Mr. Price. — I only wish to ask whether the 
whole of the Drake’s weir is to be swept away or replaced 
by sluices? — The Duke’s weir will have a number of 
sluices to enable the land to be relieved. The water 
of the Duke’s weir will be maintained at the same level 
as at present, and a sufficient number of sluices will 
be placed in it, so as to control the floods above it 

2046. Then I wish to ask how far the excavations are 
to be canied out below tlie Duke’s weir thi-ough Athy 
bridge, and Horse bridge, and whether these bridges 
would be removed or underpinned? — The dimensions 
of the channel from the Duke’s weir down to the navi- 
gation weir below Athy are shown upon the sections in 
the published repoi'ts — the dimensions of the channel 
and the inclination of the water. It will be necessary 
to imdeqain Athy bridge and to change the Horse 
bridge. I don’t know what tlie depth of the foun- 
dations at Athy bridge are now ; but the bottom of 
the river under that bridge will be deeper than it is 
now if the works are executed. 

2047. And will the Horse bridge be widened or 
changed in foim, for it appeare, as it is at present, to 
be a very great obstruction to the water. It seems as 
if it would be pretty w-ell under pinned. ‘Will there 
be a new bridge entirely? — At the Horse bridge such 
a structure must be placed instead of it as will accom- 
modate the traffic above it, and the river under it. 

2048. Is Ai-dree weir to be done away with ? — The 
Ai-dree weir is below the junction of the navigation. 
It is obvious that tlie water must be there maintained 
at tlie same level as at present with a sufficient 
number of sluices to pass the floods tlirough, so as not 
to throw tlie back water on the Duke’s weir. 

2049. There is one other matter, but, I sujipose, it 
wOl hardly affect the question. Mr. Harman has 
exercised the right of catching eels there, and derives 
a very considerable profit. Of course, tliei'e may be 
accommodation work by which he might continue that, 
or is it to be bought out ? — I did not consider that 
question at all ; but if there be a legalized eel fishery 
below the Duke’s weir, there is no reason why it 
hliould not be continued in the improved state of the 
river. 

2050. Might I ask whether Mr. Hannan’s water 
power would be maintained for his mill? — Mi’. 
Hannan’s water power, so far as the drainage is 
concerned, is evenly maintained at the Duke’s weir, 
and there all the duties of the Drainage Commission 
end. As to liis mOl we have nothing to say to it. 
His height of water "will remain undisturbed. 

2051. And if the sluices are opened they would, I 
take it, only be opened in flood times so as not to 
intei-fei-e witli the height of his water in summer 
time ? — That is the obvious consequence of what I have 


before said, that tlio summer water level will be 
maintained at the Duke’s weir as it is at present. 

2052. Mr. Beuen. — Then your answer refers only 
to the summer water, not to the flood level ? — Not to 
the flood level which is injurious to mills. 

2053. Mr. Price — When the sluices are opened 
during floods the height of the water from Mr. 
Hannan’s mill would be lessened. As a general rule 
the opening of a sluice will lessen the height of the 
water above it ; but I desire to know whether the 
sluices could be of such largo dimensions as to be able 
to carry away the flood at the low level upon the 
present crest of the weir? — It would be improper to 
lower the water above Mr. Hann.in’s weir or the 
Duke’s weir below the present crest of the weir which 
is his property. There is no necessity for it. 

2054. At any time? — At any time. 

2055. Sir. Bat'EX. — In these two or three replies, 
Mr. Manning, you say that the summer level is to be 
maintained by means of sluices. I think you further 
said, or at lea.st you did not say, as to the winter- level, 
how you propose to deal with the flood by means of 
these sluices. Do you anticipate that the sluices you 
are going to jnit into the Duke’s weir wOl relieve tlie 
river above that point — the flood water — so as to keep 
the flood level doivn to the point which your plans 
pourtray ? — Yes. 

2056. Mr. David Bellaney. — I appear for Messrs. 
Wright and Walsh who are wrongly described in the 
schedule as' Messrs. Tyiden and Walsh. In page 2 
of the schedule for the County Kildare you will find 
the lands mentioned. I want to know what is to be 
done with the mill — how is to be disposed of — and 
what provision is intended to be made with resj)ect to 
the eel fishei-y whicli is a very important matter in 
this case. 

2057. Mr. Manning. — The water power of the Bert 
mUl must be entirely ilestvoyed and purchased. With 
regard to the eel weir, if there be a legal eel weh' 
there, it can be constructed agaiu ; but that will he a 
matter for decision before a competent court of arbi- 
tration as to the tenant’s rights ; but you may take it 
that if this Barrow scheme goes on the water power of 
Bert I’vill be completely destroyed. 

2058. Lord Castletown. — Then it becomes practi- 
cally a legal question as to tlie wishes of the people 
and the valuation. 

2059. Mr. Bellaney — The question of value I am 
not prepa-red to deal witli at present, but I observe 
Mr. St. John here. He is chiefly interested iu that 
portion of tlie property, and perhaps he would be 
willing to give his evidence. 

2060. Lord Castletown. — I have asked several 
times if any one can give evidence as to valuation. 


Mr. Tlioiufis 
St. Gcnrge. 


Mr. Thomas Si. 

2061. Lord Castletown. — Can you give us some 
infoi-mation about this property? — ’There is very little 
or any lands injured, except the bounds, by flooding ; 
and the lands would not be benefited very much by 
drainage. 

2062. Can you give us any information about the 
value 1 — I am not competent to give you any infor- 
mation with regard to the value. Only a small portion 
of the lands ai-e actually affected; about ten acres, 
live of wliich ai-e are flooded, and the remainder 
injured. 


George examined. 

2063. Is the area correct : there are twenty-three 
acres in all. How much of Lord Seaton’s is inclniled 
in that? — (No answer.) 

2064. Mr. Bellaney . — I was over the lower por- 
tion of tliat land to-day, and a tenant’s brother 
informed me it is very little injured, ami that such a 
season as tliis almost compensates them for tlio less 
of the grazing in the winter. 

2065. Lord Castletown. — They don’t think they 
are much injured in any way? — Yes. 
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2066. That is those on tlie estate of Messrs. "Wright 
and Walsh?— Yes. 

2067. Mr. St. Georffe . — Part of tlie flooded land I 
hold at present, and it pays me two-and-sixpence an 
acre. 

2068. If it was drained how mucli would it be 
worth? — I am not competent to say. 

2069. Mr. Bdlanetj . — How much of your land is 
flooded? — Between five and seven Iiish aa-es. In my 
experience in winter tJiere never has been less than 
five acres, and tliere never could be more than ten. 
There is, I tliink, about eight feet tliat runs along the 
brow of the river, keeping it very much off from the 
rest of the land that I hold, so that tlie land is never 
flooded higher than that. 


Dr. James Kilbride, 

2073. Lord Castletown. — Will you state your 
opinion as to the sanitary condition of this town ? — 

I am sanitary officer of this district for eight years. 
My district extends seven miles up the river, and five 
miles down the river in the Carlow direction. Part 
of my district is most unhealthy. The part which 
nins up the river in tlie direction of Monasterevan is 
extremely unhealthy. The diseases prevalent are 
chronic rheumatism, diphtheria, and typhoid fever, and 
I am of opinion that these diseases are owing in a 
gieat measure to the condition of the lands, on accomit 
of the flooding of tlie Ban'ow. There ib a veiy large 
portion of that district which is permanently under 
water. Even in summer, except a very dry summer 
like this, the cabins never become dry. Even this 
very hot weather there is a dank smell in all the 
cabins in the back part of my district. In reference 
to the town itself, for three or four years during very 
wet seasons, there was a portion of the town, the low 
lying portion of the town, flooded for a foitnight or 
threo weeks. At that time the water rose in the 
cabins to a height of several feet. In one year tlie 
people in a portion of tlie town called Rathsteward, 
had to leave tlieii- houses altogether. 

2074-. Was that last year ? — No, two or three yeai-s 
ago, I think. The sewerage of the town cannot be 
carried out effectively, owing to the fact tliat the high 
state of the water fiu^es back the sewage matter, 
and the soil and the pumps have become impregnated 
in a great measure by that means. It is quite evident 
that after these high floods here, those diseases I have 
mentioned should become almost epidemic. I have 
not the slightest doubt about that — that it is o^ving 
to the state of the town, caused by the floods and 
sodden condition of the lands, even in summer time. 

I have noticed that many persons liave been obliged 
to leave theii- houses, even gentlemen living in the 
licinity of tlie town have been obliged to leave then- 
residences. I know at present one gentleman leaving 
his house on account of its uuliealtliy condition. That 
is brought on by the miasmatic air brought up fi-oiii 
the low-lying land between his house and the river. 
In this very hot weather, in the evenings and morn- 
ings, it is quite disagreeable to pass up that portion of 
the river. 

2075. Is that owing to the miasma? — Yes; it has 
also an effect on tlie back portion of my district. 
There are a number of people permanently lamed by 
chronic rheumatism. It is called “bog lameness,” but 
it is a chronic rheumatism of a vriy vii-iilent chai-- 
acter. They are young people, and they will never 
get better as long as they live in the locality. Tliere 
is another disease — lung disease — in that portion of 
the district. It is veiy prevalent, and I think it is 
due veiy much to the condition of the land aun-ound- 
ing being so sodden all the year round. There iu no 
doubt also, that if the river Were drained or lowered, 
the sutToimding land could be made dry, and that this 
part of the country would certainly become much 
more healthy tliaii it is at present. I am of opinion 


2070. What is your opinion as to the approximate 
value of tlie eel fishery? — Oh, the fishery ranged from 
£23 last year up to £220 a year-. 

2071. Last year was small in consequence of the 

extraordinary drought? — Yes. There has been an 

exceptionally good season, and the remainder of an 
average. 

2072. Sir John M'Kerlie. — Nothing about the 
weir or fishery appeai-s in the schedule at all, and if 
the works are proceeded with, that will be a matter 
for compensation. If an aii-angement cannot be 
effected between tlie parties satisfactorily, then of 
coui-se it will be left to arbitration to see wbat the 
proper compensation is. 


of Athy, examined. 

tliat if the river were lowei-ed, the air of this locality 
in my district would be much imjiroveJ, and that the 
health of tlie population generally would be much 
better than it is now. 

2076. Sir John M'Keelie. — D o you tbink the in- 
jurious exhalations extend beyond the flooded lands 
iuthe district? — Oh, certainly. 

2077. To what distance? — It would all depend on 
the part of tlie district you would ask me about. 

2078. The part you have been referring to from 
Athy up ? — I think for a distance of from three to 
five miles from the river in that part of tlie district, 
and between here and Monasterevan. I am of opinion 
that that influence would be felt at that distance li'om 
the river. 

2079. Your personal experience would lead you to 
say so ? — Yes. There is a large tributary coming into 
the Ban-ow five miles off caUed the Bog river, and 
that poi-tion of my district is more flooded by the Bog 
river than by the Ban-ow. 

2080. Audi suppose there are wet mists prevailing? 
— Yes, on both sides of the town here. 

2081. And do these mists extend beyend the actual 
limits of tlie flooded lands tliat cause the malarious 
iufluence ? — Yes. If yon would walk down about 
nine o’clock on either side of the river bank you wiU 
fiud that the air is vei-y damp and fetid. 

2082. Is the drainage of the whole town affected 
by the river ? — Practically it is. 

2083. And consequently the drainage of the town 
cannot be can-ied out? — No. 

2084. How is the town supplied with water ? — 
Witli pumps lying near the river, and they are affected 
by the sewage being flushed back along tlie sewers 
when the river gets high. 

2085. Is the town supplied by wells ? — Wells and 
pumps. 

2086. Are the wells affected at all by the sewerage ? 
— ^They are. 

2087. Does that extend over the whole of the town ? 
— No ; tliere are some portions of the town — the very 
high portions — not affected in tliat way. 

2088. You think the liealtli of the locality would 
be improved by the drainage being carried out?-l- 
There.is not the slightest doubt about it. 

2089. Do you tliiuk the inhabitants would be dis- 
posed to pay a small rete for the improvement? — I 
liai'e not tlie slightest doubt but tliey would. 

2090. Mr. Beuen. — A rc youaware tliat tlie drainage 
works as at present proposed end at Athy ? — Yes. 

2091. And in the opinion of some the effect of these 
drainage works extending up the river for 100 miles 
or so would be to send down a very much larger in- 
crease of floods at flood times ? — S'es. 

2092. Is it your opinion under these cii-cumstances, 
and supposing nothing more is done, that the health 
of the town would be rather prejudiced than other- 
wise by the drainage ? — Of course, if the drainage did 
not affect the sewers and lowering the iied of the river, 
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JhIv 38. 186 S. I could not say it would fee the slightest advantage, in 
Dr Jraes ^ sanitary point of view, to the town. 

Kilbride. 2093. The drainage works as at present proposed 

don’t offer to lower the bed of the river below Atiiy — 
only above Athy 1 — I think it goes down to Ardree, 
which is considerably below Atliy. I heard one gentle- 
man here to-day giving evidence about Ardree weir, 
which is a quarter of a mile below the town, and 
Mr. Manning gave evidence about under-pinning the 
Horse bridge, and putting sluices in Ardree weir 
itself. That is practically a deepening of the river. 

2094. Putting aside the Ardree weir, you are aware 
that it is not proposed to deal with the bed of tlie river 
below Athy, and under that supposition do you think 
that the drainage of the town would be improved by 
the drainage works which are to be carried into effect 
above the torvn ? — If tire effect of the drainage works 
would be to lower the level of the water, of course it 
would affect the sewere of the town, even though the 
bed was not lowered. It would be all the same if the 
level of the water was lowered by the same works. It 
would accomplish the same object as if the bed of the 
liver was lowered. 

2095. Do you think yourself that the level of the 
water would be lowered unless the bed of the river is 
treated below Athy ? — The river in places immediately 
below the town is six or eight feet deep, and if this 
was a couple of feet at a lower level as the effect of 
the drainage it would be quite sufficient to regulate 
the sewerage of the town. 

2096,. But, unless it was lowered a couple of feet? 
- -Well, it would require to be lowered a couple of 
feet, certainly — at the very least. 

2097. And do you think the lowering of two feet 
would be sufficient 1 — The more the better — but two 
feet would be the very smallest depth, I am certain, 
that would relieve the sewerage of the town at the 
present time. One of the main sewers opens into the 
back drain and empties itself there. Then it continues 
for two miles. It would take two feet to lower the 
level to relieve that back drain. 

2098. Two feet at flood time ? — No, even at summer 
level. 

2099. You think a lowering of the summer level 
two feet would be necessary to improve the sanitary 
condition of the town ? — Yes, as a minimum. 

2100. In flood time what would you say? — I could 
not say, for the flood rises frightfully here. 

2101. Mr. Smith. — Would it be your opinion that 
if the floods and fogs were removed the improved state 
of things would have an effect upon the poor rates, by 
reason of the fact that you would have less peojile in 
hospitals? — Yes, there is not the slightest doubt of 
that. There are a number of poor people at present 
completely doubled, owing to clironic rheumatism, and 
if the circumstances around these poor jieople were 
removed of course the rates would be relieved of the 
responsibility of keeping these poor people, as they ai-e 
obliged to do at the present time. 

2102. Lord Castletown.- -You mentioned tlie 
word epidemic. Have you ever found tliat there 
have been epidemics here? — Typhoid fever is endemic 
here. 

2103. And diphtheria? — It is endemic in thedistiict, 
but it has not become epidemic ; since I have come 
here chronic rheumatism is always here. 

2104. Is it a severe or only a moderate type of 
typhoid fever that exists? — Oh, very virulent. 


2105. And generally the sanitary condition'of the 

town is very bad ? — Yes. ’’ 

2106. Mainly owing to the river ?— Yes. 

2107. Has it often occurred that people have been 
obliged to leave their houses? — For three consecutive 
years. 

2108. What portion of the town is that in? — llath- 
stewai-t — on the Monasterevan side — along the edge 
of the river. 

2109. Do you find, as a rule, as you leave the valley 
of the Barrow — and you proceed in your district 
outside that valley, that these diseases you have spoken 
of disappear? — Yes, this class of disease is almost un- 
known except in solitary instances — where you may 
have unsanitary conditions existing in the most sani- 
tary part of the country. 

2110. Sir John M'Kerlie. — I s your district above 
or below Bei’t bridge?— Most of my district is below 
Bert bridge. 

2111. (To Mr. Manning .) — Is it intended to remove 
the accumulated mass of matter which exists in the 
river there downwards ? 

2112. Mr. Manning . — It is intended to continue 
the river channel at the same section above and below, 
160 feet. 

2113. You intend to underpin the bridge and ex- 
cavate the cliannel below ? 

2114. Mr. Manning. — Certainly. 

2115. Lord Castletown. — W hat is the depth at 
Bert? 

2116. Mr. Manning . — The depth of the channel — 
below the proposed flood line will he 9 feet 6 inches,, 
and below the bridge it wOl be about the level of the 
canal or something less. 

2117. Sir John M'Kehlie. — T here are obstmctions 
ill the river which keep up the height of the water 
above the bridge and below it? — Yes. 

2119. If these are removed won’t that lower the 
surface of the water? — That will lower the surface 
of the water — the minimum being the level of the 
canal. 

2121. How much would that lower it? — That is a 
variable quantity. 

2122. I mean within range of the drains of the 
town? — I could not tell that. 

2123. Lord Castletown. — W ill the proposed drain- 
age works give sufficient outfall for the drain of the 
town? — That I could not tell without examining it. 

2124. Mr. Hassard. — ^T he summer water between 
the two weii-s will remain the same as at present? — 
The same as at present. 

2125. Lord Castletown (to Dr. Kilbride ). — You 
think the drain will require a fall of 2 feet. 

2126. Dr. Kilbride. — Yes, that at least, for at the 
summer level it is flushed back at present. 

2127. Mr. Manning . — There is no reason why 
the sewers of the town might not be conveyed below 
the level of the canal — that is, under the river itself 
by a culvert. 

. 2128. Mr. Bruen. — D oas not the sewerage of the 

town now empty itself into the back drain? 

2129. Dr. Kilbride . — Some of it only — one main 
sewer. 

2130, — Lord Castletown. — A nd the rest into the 
river ? — Y es. 

Mr. Manning . — It would be feasible to bring the 
sewerage down below the navigation weir level, and 
thus give two feet fall for .summer. 


Dr. Patrick 

Laurence 

O’Neill. 


Dr. Patrick Laurence O'Neill, Athy, examined. 


2131. Lord Castletown. — Will you kindly state 
what you know about the condition of this town and 
district? — 1 am officer of the Union Hospital here, and 
I have considered it my duty in order that I might 
give some information to this Commission to look up 
the books in connection with the Union. We treat 
two kinds of disease there — acute and chronic diseases. 


I find that the majority of people suffering from 
chronic diseases, such as chronic riieumatism, chronic 
heart disease, and chronic effusion on the chest, live 
somewhere in tlie vicinity of the Barrow or on some 
lands that are greatly influenced by tlie floods produced 
by the Barrow. 1 have had six or seven cases of heart 
disease — some of them are at present in the hospital- 
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scht'onic diseases that arise, I am cei-bain, from rheu- 
matism produced not so mxich at the time of the floods 
but by the malaria that came on when the Hoods were 
disappearing and under the influence of the sun upon 
the wet surface. I have no* doubt at all about that. 
• Some cases of fever have been sent into the fever hos- 
pital at the same time from different parts between 
this and Monasterevan. From the district of Monas- 
terevan the cases sent into hospital were not typhoid 
fever. Xt was malaria fever. 

2132. A distinct type from typhoid fever? — Yes. 
It looks like typhoid fever at first, but having seen 
the cases for some days I came to the conclusion it 
was not typhoid fever but malarious fever. 

2133. Distinct malarious fever? — Distinct malarious 
fever, and on the whole I made up my mind that if 
the people living in the vicinity of the Barrow were 
•under the same sanitary conditions as the people out- 
side its influence, I would not have nearly so many 
patients to attend to in the hospital as I have at pre- 
sent, and as I have had for the last three or four years. 

2134. Have the number of cases increased ? — The 
number of cases this year has increased. I have seen 
-very few cases of genuine typhoid fever, but I have 
had several cases of malai-ious fever. 


21 35. Sir John M'Kerlie. — I f the lands which you -luly as, I8«s. 
have been referring to as producing malaria fever were p^ok 
relieved from being flooded and from giving out these Laurence 
exhalations, that would improve the health of the dis- O'Neill, 
triot? — Not a doubt of that ; it would be the most 

healthy under the sun, for it is entii-ely a peaty dis- 
trict — the most wholesome ground in the wh ole district 
if the floods were pi-evented. 

2136. And would not that have some influence on 
the poor-rates ?— It would lessen the poor-i-ates by half 
so far as the district over which I preside was con- 
cerned. 

2137. Lord Castletown. — Do you think the dis- 
trict generally — from your knowledge of the people 
in the district and especially in the town, would be 
inclined to bear a small rate being placed on them for 
the convenience of having the river lowered, and this 
disagreeable state of things removed ? — If the rate 
was compatible I don’t think there would be any 
objection. 

2138. If it was a moderate charge ? — ^Yes, if it -was 
a moderate charge. 

Lord Castletown. — The Commission will now go 
into the case of the Barrow Navigation Company. 


Mr. I’ercy La ToucJie, Chairman of the 

2139. Lord Castletown. — Will you make a state- 
ment first and then go into evidence 1 — I will make a 
statement first and then give you tlie opinion that our 
-directors have formed of the proposed scheme from 
what they have heard and read about it. Then Mr. 
Mitchell and Mr. Keating and Mr. Webster, our 
•agents, who are well acquainted with the navigable 
pai't of the river, wOl be very happy to answer any 
questions as to the part of the river we carry over. 
I would, in the first place, wish to remove any im- 
pression that may exist that the Barrow Navigation 
Company is necessarily ojjposed to a scheme for the 
drainage of the upper part of the Barrow. We are, 
as well aware as any one can be, of the great import- 
ance this drainage would be to the people whose lands 
are subject to floods, and if any complete scheme was 
brought forward — any scheme that made due provi- 
sion for the interests of our shareholders for whom 
we always must stand in the light of trustees, we 
should be happy to further it by any means in our 
power. But this scheme does not appear to us at all 
complete as far as we can judge. Of course, we aj-e in 
the somewhat difficult position of being called upon 
to criticise a scheme the full details of which we liave 
not had in our possession. It was only this morning 
I saw the full report of Mr. Manning, the engineer, 
hut we have had two documents in our possession for 
some time from which we have been able to form 
some sort of an opinion as to what effect these works 
would have on the navigation if carried out. These 
•documents are the preliminaiy report of Mr. Manning, 
furnished to the House of Commons in August, 1884, 
and also a copy of the evidence Mr. Manning gave 
before the Commission, on the 24th and 25th June 
last, which Mr. Penny kindly forwarded to us. As 
regards the preliminaiy report as soon as we re- 
ceived it, we submitted it to the eminent engineer, 
Mr. Mulvany, who has had the advantage of an 
intimate acquaintance with the river Barrow, and we 
asked him to favour us with any observations he might 
wish to make upon it. He shortly afterwards furnished 
us with a report fi-om which it appeajs, that while 
generally accepting Mr. Manning’s calculations he 
drew from them veiy different deductions bo those 
formed by that gentleman. There appeai-s to have 
been a misprint in tlio preliminary report that misled 
us to begin with. It describes the area drained by 
the Barrow, to be 140,000 acres, whereas, in reality of 
couise, it ought to be 750,000. In the preliminary 
■report which was furnished to me, Mr. Manning 


Barrow Navigation Company, examined. 

S|)eaks of draining a district the area of which is 
1,185 square miles, containing 140,000 acres; but 
Mr. Mulvany informs me that there are 750,000 
acres in 1,185 square miles. The Barrow drainage 
scheme appears only to apply to 637 square miles of 
the area containing 407,680 acres, and as Mr. Manning 
in his evidence before you accejits these latter figures, 
I have little doubt that the statement, that 1,186 
square miles contain 140.000 acres, is merely a clerical 
error. Mr. Manning estimates the quantity of water 
to be discharged at Athy in a winter flood as 400,000 
cubic feet per minute, but Mr. Mulvany says, that 
Mr. Forsythe, C.E., late engineer of the Board of 
AVorks, in his report on the Bathaiigan River drainage 
estimated the discharge of water as 1^ cubic feet per 
minute per acre, which would raise the total quantity 
of water passing this town to 509,580 cubic feet per 
acre per minute. 

2140. Mr. Hassaed. — Have you got Mr. Foi-sythe’s 
report ? — No, but it is contained in the report which 
Mr. Mulvany sent to us. Then Mr. Mulvany pro- 
ceeds to say, that, accepting Mr. Manning’s figures, 

400.000 cubic feet, it would i-equire a weir 1,000 feet 
long with 18 inches depth of water upon it to dis- 
charge this amount of water. Now I have a lis t, of 
the weirs on our navigation, twenty-two in number, by 
which it a 2 >pears tliab only two of these are more than 

1.000 feet in length. The fii-st weir at Ardree is 550 
feet in length ; the one at Carlow is only 457 feet in 
length, while the one at Bestfield, which is between 
Athy and Carlow, is only 120 feet. 

2141. Is that irrespective of the sluices at Carlow ? 
— There ai-e no sluices at Carlow. 

2142. I think there ai-e? — There is one eel sluice 
there — a sluice that can be opened for the purpose of 
lessening the great pressure there does be on the weir, 
but at any rate the weir at Bestfield is only 120 feet 
long. Besides the 400,000 cubic feet of water per 
minute, which Mr. Manning estimates to be discharged 
over the weir at Athy, you must remember that the 
contents of the rivers Lerr and Greece empty them- 
selves into the Barrow above Bestfield, consequently 
there would be a considerable increase in the quantity 
of water falling over that weir tlian there would be 
falling over the one here at Athy. There are, as I 
say, twenty-two weirs on the navigation, and only two 
of these are over 1,000 feet in length. Besides these 
rivers, Lerr and Greece, which I have mentioned, 
there are other very considerable rivers — the Barren 
and the Birr, and the Douglass, and ail add their 


Mr. I’ercy 
l,a Touche. 
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•waters to those of the Barro'w, and consequently would 
add their pressure to the lower part of the navigation. 
Mr. Mulvany concludes his report in a manner which 
shows that he differs very muoli from Mr. Manning 
when the latter gentleman states that he does not 
consider the present drainage scheme would have any 
injurious effect upon the na-vigation. He says : — 

“ From recollection and aided by the Ordnance maps, very 
many of the weiri: in the navigation are far short of 1.000 
feet in length and one half of them are only from 400_to 
600 feet in length. In the present state of the navigation 
tliere were serious delays to the traffic in the early part of 
last year, caused by floods. "What then would be the state 
of things if all the largo tributaries to the river Barrow 
above Athy were improved by the drainage operations con- 
templated The drainage of the Kathangan river increased 
those floods, yet its rain basin is only one ninth part of the 
•whole rain basin above Athy, viz., 637 square miles. One 
can only conjecture the d.ainage and loss that might occur 
ioDg the line of the navigation by floods if the drainage 
operations terminated at Athy. The whole subject should 
be taken up under the Acts for the Improvement of Drain- 
age and Havigation, or a special Act. If the navigation is 
to be continued, way must be provided for tlie passage of 
the flood-water without causing delay to the traffic, injury to 
property or increasing the expense of tlie haulage of boats 
coming up the river.” 

This scheme does not contain any provision to carry 
off the flood water or prevent us from being very 
seriously delayed or iuteiferecl -with in onr traffic. 
He contmues — 

“ A strong representation of these results ni'ising from 
the termination of the proposed drainage works at Athy, 
should without delay be made to the Treasury in order 
that in a Eoyal Commission to inquire into the drainage 
of the Barrow, the interests of the navigation should be 
considered. I believe it would be illegal to stop the work 
at Athy and swamp the navig.ation in floods. The Greece, 
Lerr, Burren, Douglas, and Bonis rivers, flow into it 
below Athy, besides several minor streams.” 

Then the other paper on wliicli we can form an opinion 
of the effect on our navigation is the copy of the 
minutes of tlie evidence given by Mr. Manning. 
Though of course I cannot attempt to criticise his 
calculations, at the same time I think I am justified in 
forming an opinion upon them and stating that opinion 
although it may not be .altogether in accordance with 
his scientific calculations. In the commencement of 
his evidence after describing the area to be drained, 
and estimating the amount of water at 400,000 cubic 
feet per minute — he proceeds to quote other large 
drainage works which have been executed in Ireland 
as authorities upon which he has based his ciilculations 
appai-ently and on which he has founded the opinion 
that the drainage of the upper portion of the Barrow 
valley is not likely to increase tlie flooding in the 
lower. It certainly appears to me that experiments 
which may apply to the rivers Shannon and Bann, 
cannot with any fairness be made applicable to the 
river BaiTow. The Shannon is furnished with large 
natural lakes, which foi-m vast reservoirs covering 
an area of 80,000 acres, and the Bann is furnished 
•with one large reservoir — Lough Neagh, which covers 
an area of 100,000 acres, Mr. Manning speaks of 
Lough Neagh, tlie reservoii- of the Bann, in these 
terms — 

“ That is a reservoir which can control floods in an extent 
of country twelve times its size, discharging water into it. 
I found on that day that the lake rose four inches, ivhich 
represented a discharge of eight tenths of a cubic foot 
per minute, so that if the lake had not exercised a com- 
pensating power, instead of having between half and eight 
tenths of a cubic foot per minute, you would have ne.arly 
one and a half feet per acre per minute from that large 
district." 

That shows the value that Mr. Manning puts on a 
compensating reseiwoii- as regulating and controllinn- 
the discharge of floods ; and the only equivalent for 
such a reservoir possessed by the river BaiTow is the 
large low-lying district above this town which is liable 
to be covered with floods and which Mr. Brnen de- 


scribed as resembling an immense mill pond holding 
the water in its reservoir and discharging it gradually, 
and this is the district proposed to he drained. It is 
evident that this district does discharge tlie duty of 
reservoir for the river Barrow, because at the time 
that Messrs. Kane and Fitzgerald -went to value these 
lands, in August, 1883, they were unable to do so, 
owing to the lands being covered with water, and in 
altogether too flooded a state to enter upon them. A.t 
tlie same time, by record •^vhicIl we have kept of the 
height of the water in the Barrow, we find that there 
was no serious flood in the river, in August, 1883. 
The average depth of the wat(ir at the lower sill of 
Carlow lock in that month was seven feet seven 
inches — a little higher than the usual average for that 
month, but uot such a flood as to interfere in the 
slightest way with our traffic or navigation. Mr. 
Manning then proceeds to say, concerning this navi- 
gation : — ■ 

“I know that apprehensions have been entertained that 
this immense quantity of water that will be sent down will 
drown them. I do not concur in these apprehensions. It 
is obvious that it is not the quantity of water that injures 
the navigation, but it is the velocity with which the water 
is sent past the navigation.” 

That is a subject on which we must differ from h im 
entirely. Of course, the increased velocity of the 
water would put our company to the great additional 
expense and the inconvenience of having to employ 
extra haulage power ; but on the other hand, the send- 
ing down of this immense volume of water would sub- 
merge our track line, would flow, over our look gates, 
and render the carrying on of our traffic entirely im- 
possible ; consequently, we consider that the volume of 
water is calculated to do us infinitely more harm than 
the velocity. Further on Mr. Manning says, in reply 
to a question from Mr. Bruen, that at present it takes 
from a fortnight to three weeks for the rainfall from the 
upper district to be discharged at Athy, and then he 
says that by the improved channel, the water, suppos- 
ing it travels at the rate of four miles anhour for forty- 
seven miles, which is, I believe, the length of the im- 
proved river — that this amount of water will come 
down in from nineteen to twenty houi-s. Certainly it 
seems to us a very serious matter that water which used 
formerly to take from a fortnight to three weeks 
to come do-wn, should he precipitated down into our 
na^vigabiou in so short a time as nineteen or twenty 
hours. 

2143. Lord Castletown. — AYhat is the effect of 
the Rathangan dreinage. Has it had any effect on 
you at all 1 — Oh yes, we consider it has had an effect 
in hastening the floods down to the navigable part of 
the river. It has not had any very serious effect 
upon us because, as far a-s I coidd gatlier, the water 
coming down out of the Rathangan river drainage 
spreads itself oiat in the neighbourhood of Monfister- 

2144. In point of fact is met by the compensating 
reservoir you spoke of, and comes down slowly alter 
tbatl — Yes. You seethe Eatliangan river drainage 
basin, before it was drained, •was also a compensating re- 
servoir for the river. The Rathangan drainage has re- 
duced the size of our reservoir, and consequently has 
rather increased the velocity of the floods, or |•atller 
hastened thcan. Mr. Manning says— “ You will find if 
you drain the Barrow you will have higher water in 
the Barrow oftenev than no'w.” On this ])oint we do 
agree with him fully. We expect we will. Then 
there is another point on •which the present drainage 
scheme appears to he fraught with much danger to 
my company, and that is the question with regar'l to 
the accuniulatmns of silt forming in the river. I read 
in the copy of tho evidence given before yon at Fortiir- 
lington that the people of that district stated that the 
river had silted up very inucli tliere of late years, one 
•witness stating that people could ovalk dryshod 
across tlie river, where a few yeai's ago there was a 
depth of five feet of water. Mr. Manning observed, 
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in reply to Mr. Cassidy, that by regulating the 
velocity of the water in tlie new channel of the liver, 
and by the evenness of the bed of the stream, the 
accumulation of sOt therein would be prevented. 
That is probably the civs(5. Where, of course, tlie 
gradient of inclination is not very irregular, and the 
velocity is somewhat rapid, the silt would not accumu- 
late ; but on the other hand, as soon as it came down 
to our part of the river, where the current is stopped 
by our works, and where our works impound the 
waters of the liver, we have evei-y reason to believe 
that this silt would foim very formidable deposits, and 
probably fill up, our canals, and if it came down in a 
heavy flood and lay against the back of our lock gates, 
it might entirely put a stoji to our navigation until 
we could dredge away that amount of sand. The silt 
at present appears to lodge in thi! upper reaches of the 
river, and not Lo come down to us to any appreciable 
extent. There is no doubt when the works you pro- 
pose are cut through land of the nature of the upper 
portion of the Barrow, the Barrow will silt up from 
time to time. I have heard it stated, and Mr. Manning 
acknowledged that there was always, more or less, 
trouble with the banks of drains whatever- the section 
of them might be, and we can only conjecture tliat 
when any large slip in a bank of the river occurred, 
or the sides of one of its annually cleaned out tribu- 
taries fell in, that this mass of eaii.h would be carried 
along the paved bed of the river, along the improved 
bed of the channel until it came into comparatively 
still water where it might form a very seiious impedi- 
ment to our navigation. These appear to be the prin- 
cipal dangers to which our navigation will be exposed 
by the stoppage of these works at Athy, that is to say, 
the filling up of the cliannel by silting, and the in- 
creased flood, which would be likely to carry away 
our weins and break down our einbankmentSc Or 
even if they coveied our track lines, they would 
entirely prevent our carrying on our navigation. Mr. 
Manning, I observed, acknowledged, in reply to the 
chairman, that he had made no examination of the 
liver below Athy, in fact, that no means had been 
taken to find out whether the outlet of this proposed 
drainage was suflieiently large to carry off the immense 
body of water they were going to send down. Even 
at present the carrying capacity of the river appears 
to be fully taxed after a long continued rainfall, or 
two rainfalls following one another at very close 
intervals. The effect of the fii-st one is, to fill up our 
reseivoii, and that of the next one is to altogether 
overflow. In such a case we are subject to very con- 
siderable floods as it is. Mr. Manning acknowledges 
the valne of this compensating reservoir on the river 
Bann, but at the same time he expresses the opinion 
that the destruction of such an obstruction, or reser- 
voir in the Bai'row, will be followed by the more 
regular and even passage of the rainfall. I don’t see 
myself how this can be so, and I notice that in the 
minutes of evidence Lord Castletown speaks of some 
drainage works in this district, and says ; — 

“I believe the work has been successful in draining the 
upper portion of the disiriet, but it has left the lower portion 
m such a waj’ that the hmd has been impoverished by want 
of water. 'I'lie river is sunk to sixteen f&'t, ami in summer 
time it is nothing but a stagnant ditch ; while iu the winter 
a heavy volume of water comes down and floods the low- 
lying lands below the drainage district. This lias caused 
ami will CMUse a good deal of complaint on the lower waters 
of the Nore, and will probably involve another inquiry such 
-as this.” 

He then proceeds to ask Mr. Manning how he can 
reconcile that with his opinion that the waterflow of 
the Banxiw will be more reguhur than before, and 
Mr. MaJiiiing says he will have to go into an abstract 
matter, and refers to the Ganges and Jlississippi in 
support of his argument. I think matters referring 
to the ri\-or Noro in the Queen's County are more 
likely to he guides to us than matters cosmected with 
rivers either in America or India. These are the 


remarks I have to make with regard to this scheme JuipUK ibk 
as it affects our navigation — a navigation which is one jj 
of considerable age and of considerable utility to a To^iiv. 
considerable number of people who carry on business 
along the banks of the river, Our navigation was 
formed in 1791, at which time we were granted a 
Hoyal Charter, and we expended £120,000 in the 
formation of ten miles of canals, the erection of 
twenty-two weirs and twenty-two lochs, in dredging 
the river in certain places, and altogether making the 
navigation what you see it now. It was then prepared 
to cany off the floods of the river as it existed at that 
time, and it is impossible fm ns to say whether these 
works erected so long ^o as 1791 (many of them) are 
capable of bearing the increased strain put upon tliem 
by tliis very large discharge of water which Mr. 

Manning proposes to send down upon us. There is 
a very considerable amount of ti-affio upon the last 
year. Last year it amounted to 51,000 tons, and 
there is no doubt if any inteiTuption were caused to 
the traffic it woiild he the greatest possible, incon- 
venience to a number of merchants and tradesmen 
who depend on it as the means of getting their supplies 
— either forwarding their manufactures to foreign 
countries or procuring the raw mateiial to manufacture 
in the various mills and malt-houses which exist along 
the liver. Consequently, gentlemen, I hope that you 
will consider, before you recommend any such scheme, 
that the interests of the Barrow Navigation Company 
should be duly considered in the matter. I think that 
is about all I have to say. 

2145. Lord Castletown. — I think it would be well 
if you asked Mr. Manning one or two questions. I 
also want to know whether you object to handing in 
Ml'. Mulvany’s report?* — Certainlyiiot. I shall be very 
happy to put in Mr. Mulvany’s report. * lam ready to 
an.swer any questions ])ut by tlie Commissioners. 

2146. Sir John M'Kerlie. — As I understand, the 
opinion of your engineer is, that the discharge of water 
in floods has not been sufficiently provided for by 
Mr. Manning? — Yes, and that there has been no 
provision made at all for our navigation. 

2147. The quantity of water to be discharged I 
mean. You stated that the quantity provided for by 
Mr. Mamiing, 400,000 cubic feet per minute, is in- 
sufficient — that that is Mr. Mulvany’s opinion ? — Mr. 

Mulvany states that that was Mr. Forsythe’s opinion 
in dealing with the Eathangan drainage. Mr. 

Mulvany himself is willing to accept Mr. Manning’s 
calculation of 400,000 cubio feet, or rather less than 
one foot per acre, for the sake of demonstrating that 
even such an amount as that would be likely to cause 
us injury. I am not prepared to say that Mr. Mulvany 
does not consider that provision ought not be made for 
500,000 cubic feet. 

2148. Mr. Hassabd. — The flood of ’79 was a very 
exceptional one, I believe. The flow of water was 
greater then than at any other time? — We don't 
appea.r to have any record of any severe flood in ’79. 

2149. It was an exceptionally high flood. In Sep- 
tember, '79, there was a veiy high flood in Carlow ? — 

In AugusT^ '79, there was a lise of three feet seven 
inches at Ballyellan lock, that is below Carlow. 

2150. The flood I speak of was very general all 
over Ireland, and I know that in the Barrow it was a 
vei'y exceptional flood? — Yes, cerbiinly. In September, 

’79, with vbe exception of February, ’83, the water 
stood higher at Carlow lock tlian at any other time. 

2151. It is on that rare occasion you had the great 
flood I speak of? — Both in January and February, 

’83, we had higher floods. 

2152. But I am speaking of the September flood. 

Have you any record of the quantity of water that 
was passing Carlow at that time ? — No. We have no 
means of biking the quantity. Some goes through 
the lough and some over the weir. 

2153. Well, I have made some calculations at 
Carlow of that flood. There were 554,600 cubic feet 
per minute passing through at Carlow weir — or at the 


* Observaiious ou Eeport o£ Mr. Robert Mauning, c.b. 
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rate of 1 -iO cubic feet per acre per minute. At Athy 
tlie same day there were 456,053 cubic feet per minute, 
which would make I’ll to the acre as nearly as possible. 
Well, taking the drainage at Carlow at 600,000 aci-es, 
it gives I’lO cubic feet per minute ; and at Atliy the 
same day there were 456,053 cubic feet per minute. 
That is equal to I’ll cubic feet per aci-e per minute, 
which agi-ees almost exactly with my Carlow experi- 
ment? But Mr. Mauning’s estimate is something 

under one cubic foot per acre per minute. 

2154. In round number 1, but the difference is not 
very large. Of couise you are acquainted with the 
whole dramage area of the Barrow? — No, I am not. 

I am only acquainted witli the navigable portion of 
the river. 

2155. If you look at the map you will find, with 
the exception of the Stradbally distiict, and j>ortiou 
w^t of Portarlington, there is scarcely any elevated 
ground in the area. I was looking over the whole 
catchment basin, and ■with the exception ot the locality 
I have mentioned there is scarcely any place with more 
than 100 feet difference of level — rarely 200 feet — so 
that no analogy could be made as between how the 
water would flow over this district and other districts 
which are not similarly cireunistanced. For instance, 
she Lough Neagh district. The drainage area of that 
is for the most part very precipitous to the lake ? — I 
was speaking of the drainage out of tlie lake. 

2156. Then if you take the diainage out of the 
hike, add tlie height to which the lake rises, and 
divide it by the area, and you will get nearly the 
quantity of water per acre per minute flowing off the 
land. So wlien you mention Lough Neagh it is not a 
case that will bear any resemblance to this district ? — 
Yes ; tliat the arguments which applied to the river 
Ban’ow or the Shannon should not be applied to this 
district, 

2157. Because the areas are totally different. What 
I want to ascertain here is the quantity of water 
flowing off the ground. If you take the discharge — 
the quantity of -water flowing out of Lough Neagh ; 
add to that the height the lake rises to within a given 
period, and divide that over a certain period, it will 
give you tlie quantity of water per acre per minute 
that runs into the lake. Therefore you cau form no 
analogy or resemblance between a district circum- 
stanced as Lough Neagh, and a district circumstanced 
as the BaiTow di-ainage district is ? — No I am not 
prepared to go into that. 

2158. In fact a very much less quantity of water 
per acre |ier minute -would flow off tliis district than 
oft' Lough Neagh? — I think that lathev strengthens 
my statement. 

2159. Here it flows off very slowly, while the 
drainage area of Lough Neagh is veiy precipitous 
ground, ofi' which the water flows with great rapidity 
— something like -fche way it woidd flow off the roof of 
a house. What I want to get is, I say, the quantity 
of water running off the ground — and if you take the 
quantity discharged out of the lake and add the height 
to which the lake has risen, you can get the quantity 
per acre per minute flowing off that particular district. 
But that is not at all a district similar to this. You 
cannot form any comparison between them ? — I quite 
agree -with you. It may be of great use in drainage 
works to get the quantity of water tliat falls upon the 
gi-ound and requii’cs to be earned off the ground, but 
the only thing our Barrow Navigation Company is 
concerned with is the quantity of water put into the 
part of the river subject -to our na-vigation. 

2160. T think you said Mr. Forsythe, in his report 
on the di'ainage district of Ratliangan, stated that 1;^ 
cubic feet was necessary to be provided for? — Yes. 

2161. Well I don’t know on what basis Mr. For- 
sythe formed his opinion but it certainly appeai-s to 
me that 1| feet would nn(. be required here? — That 
may be so, but we don’t consider that Mr. Manning 
has made any provision to carry off the one cubic foot 
per acre when it comes into our navigation. 


2162. I am speaking genei’ally, down to Athy? 

Well, you see your interest ends where oure begins. 

2163. There was a district lately authorized with 
which I am very familiar — the Lough Erne drainage 
district. Mr. Price was tlie engineer of that project. 
That is a locality in which the drainage area is also 
very steep indeed — and with a rainfall of 1’40 inches, 
or nearly 1^ inches in 24 hours, and that in the lowest 
paid; of a district which was only 272 feet above the 
sea, with a drainage ai’ea rumiing as high as 2,200; 
decimal 9 cubic feet per minute was enough ? — In the 
case of a large lake like that, would not engineers make 
a considerable allowance for evajioration? 

2164. Any evapoiation in that short sjiaoe of time 
would be very small '? — But it seems to me that the 
volume of water that Mi\ Manning says at the present 
time takes a fortnight or three weeks to be dischaiged 
at Athy must lose a considerable amount by evaporation 
in the course of tliat time. 

2165. I was speaking of lakes. These floods occur 
at periods of the year when tlie evaporation would be 
very small and the loss would be inappreciable in that 
way. Then as regards the silt, you said you thought 
the quantity of silt would be lai-gely increased by these 
works if carried out. Exactly the contrary would be 
the fact. My experience is tliat %vhere the channel is 
confined or propei-ly drained a less amount of silt is 
brought down than where the channel is not regular 
but infringing everywhere on the banks, causing the 
banks to fall in and be washed away and breught do-wn 
as silt. If the channel is properly made and properly 
protected my experience is that the sDt is very much 
l^s ? — But are not new banks very lUcely to be 
broken ? 

2166. No, if the slopes are properly made. Mr. 
Manning in his evidence I'efere to the banks of the 
Lei'r having fallen in in many places. 

Mr. Manning. — I never saw the Lerr river in my 
life. 

2167. Mr. Hassard. — O h, it is I can tell you all 
about the Lerr. The result has been this. Eoi-merly 
there was an immense accumulation of sand and 
detritus brought down in times of flood and carried 
into the Ban’ow. I am informed that the river, not 
having a regular channel, suffered denudation at every 
flood. But it is now straightened and cuiwed here 
and there, and there is a sandpit constructed just at 
Jenisalem bridge, just above where the Lerr comes 
into the Barrow. I made inquiry as to how that 
sand trap has worked, and the result of deepening and 
confining the river to a distinct channel, ami I was 
told by Mr. Hague that the quantity of silt and gravel 
that now comes down is very much less indeed than 
formerly. The clearing out of that sand ti-ap three 
times in two yeare is quite sufficient to keep any 
detritus from going into the Barrow ? — I am not sure 
that the evidence of our people would agree with that. 
I passed at tlie mouth of the LeiT tlie other day, and 
it appeared to me there was a certain accumulation of 
silt there and also that a considerable amount liad been 
dredged out of it too. How long is it Mr. Webster 
since the last dredging. Mr. Webster is one of our 
officers. 

Mr. Webster . — Two years ago. 

2168. Mr. La Touclte . — I see it is Mr. Bruen who 
spoke about concreting the banks of the Lerr, and 
then Mr. Hassard says — 

“ I did that - and when they were objected to I tnid Mr. 
Ilaniilton, the Duke of I.einster’s agent, that the inclinations 
were so steep tliat the slopes of one to one provided would 
be totally inadequate to resist the floods Tliey were alraid 
to incur any further expense at the time, but the result was 
they had to carry out that concreting protection for a great 
distance afterwards.” 

2169. Mr. Hassard. — The inclinations aj’e very 
steej). They run from 12 feet to 36 feet per mile? — 
Yes, but the slopes are 1 to 1. 

2170. I think you will find I state the slopes 1 to 
1 are not sufficient. The same quantity of excavation 
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-would provide a -waterway for .slopes of 2 to 1, which 
I would he disposed to adopt. It need not increase 
tie expense! — Yes, Init Mr. Bruen then asks would 
not the same thing occur in this case. He asks — 

“ Is there no fear that in some part of the Barrow’s course 
the same difficulty may arise anil the same failure.” 

And itr. Manning says — 

“No doubt, but I have not gone over every portion of 
the liver’s course to see where that difficulty would arise ” 

2171. Mr. Hassard. — Yes, that is if the slopes 
were not properly provided in the first instance. The 
•channel might he formed with slopes of 2 to 1, and 
the same quantity of excavation wOl suffice. There 
need not be any additional outlay from that cause. 

2172. Mr. Bruen. — You mentioned your charter 
• of 1791 ?— Yes. 

:il73. What was the depth that was mentioned in 
that charter for the navigation ! — There is no depth 
mentioned in the chai-ter. 

2174. Then there is no depth that you are bound to 
maintain! — There is no depth we ai-e bound to main- 
tain. 

2175. What is the depth you do maintain practi- 
cally 1 — The bottom of the river is so uneven it is hard 
to tell. As far as we can tell from comjming the 
present soundings of the river with the soundings 
which were taken thirty years ago — in 1853, they re- 
main practically the same. In August, 1853, Mr. 
Vulvauy made a careful inspection of the river, and 
consequent upon the report he wrote we made sound- 
iugs of the shoalest places that he mentioned. On 
the 21st July last Mr. .Mitchell went over the same 
jxtrtion of the river and took soundings at the same 
places — tliat is after an interval of thirty-two years all 
but one moutli — and the result of these soundings was 
to show practically the same state of things existed. 
There might be places where the river was an inch to 
an inch and a half lower than in 1853, the level 
wiis taken at the looks. At Ardree canal there 
was a shoal which in 1853 was 3 feet 10 inches deep, 
and in July, 1885, there wove 4 feet 1 inch of water 
over it. In Farmhill in 1853 the depth was 3 feet 8 
inches, and in July, 1885, it was 3 feet 7 inches. I 
can go on with the particulars, but there is no per- 
ceptible difference. On the whole the river is now 
slightly deeper than it was then. 

217G. The level of the water being taken at your 
locks — you say tlie level of the river was an inch and 
a half lower '^It was an inch and a half higher when 
Mr. Mulvany’s inspection was made in 1853 than 
when Mr. Mitchell made his examination in 1885. 

2177. Now what is the standard that determines 
that! — The upper sill of the lock. 

2178. Is it your opinion that the bed of the river is 
the same as it was thirty yeai-s ago! — That is our 
opinion. Mr. Keating, who is thoroughly acquauited 
with the whole course of the na-vigable river, will be 
able to answer questions upon that subject. I can only 
speak from hearsay. 

2179. There is an obligation, if I am rightly in- 
formed, in your charter, as to the keeping free of the 
river for drainage purposes — for the discharge of water 
— is there not ? — I don’t know if it is included in our 
charter. If we allowed our back drain to become in 
such a state as not to be able to carry off the flow of 
water in the drains and the fields we would be subject 
to prosecution. 

2180. You are of opinion that that obligation does 
sot extend to the bed of the river properly so called 1 
—I should conclude we are under certain obligations 
to keep the whole river in the same condition it was 
in or as much as possible to the condition it was in 
when it was given, over to us. 

2181. Are your works, in your opinion, capable of 
bearing an increased strain upon them supposing 
that higher floods were sent down in consequence of 
the new drainage works ! — I am inclined to think 
they are not, because in one heavy flood that we had in 


1874, there was a very serious breach made in one of our 
embankments at a place called Tinahinch, and there 
was great interruption to the traffic in consequence 
at any rate our works were not constincted witli any 
idea of being able to withstand any greater volume of 
water than they have been accustomed to. 

2182. Wlieuwasthe Rathangan drainage finished! 
— About five years ago. 

3183. You say the water coming down from that 
district does not affect your part? — Not to any very 
great extent. 

2184. Mr. Smith. — Perhaps you are under the 
impression that the water from all the different parts 
of the Barrow would come down at one time, or at 
least within twenty-four hours! — We think that by 
the new system that will probably take place. 

2185. You \vill find that will not be so, because 
the tributaries that are down the river — on the laiger 
Barrow — they wDl discharge themselves before the little 
BaiTow begins to come down at all. In my neighbour- 
hood ip the Queen’s County we have the Oaass, a 
steep river, and it discharges itself twelve or fourteen 
hours before the little Barrow comes down at all — so 
that you won’t have the water down at all as 
quickly as you expect in your neighbourhood, at least 
from the little Barrow! — We are aware that at 
present the tributaries discharge their water into the 
Barrow infinitely faster tlian the water of the main 
river. But the velocity of the water in the main 
river is to be so increased, tliat we believe it -will be 
able to' keep itself almost up with the tributaries, and 
that they will both come down about the same time. 
Mr. Manning says, that it takes a fortnight or three 
weeks now, for what will come down in nineteen or 
twenty hours. 

2186. Mr. Manning. — Kindly refer me to that 
statement. The discussion was when the reseiwoir 
filled, when the flood would be discharged, and I said 
it would probably take a week or a fortnight, that is 
a very different thing to what you have been stating, 

I am sure unconsciously. 

2187. Mr. La Touc)ie.- You say “ I would suppose 
after a heavy rainfall in the valley of the Barrow 
above Athy the flood might get off in a fortnight or 
three weeks, or longer, according to circumstances." 

2188. Mr. Manning.— ThtA is that the land would 
be relieved, which is quite a different thing to what 
you are talking of. 

2189. Mr. La ToucJbe. — The land being relieved is 
only another way of saying tliat the floods will go 
off in that time. 

2190. Mr. Hass-aed. — I told you I calculated what 
the discharges were at Athy and Carlow ITl and 
TlO cubic feet per minute, and I have compared that 
with what Mr. Mulvany says would be the discharg- 
ing capacity of the river or weirs, and I find it just 
works out what I told you. A weir of 1,000 feet 
with the water running 18 inches on the top gives 
1T7 cubic feet per acre per minute, ,so that the 
difference is not much. 

2191. Lord C.astletown. — B ut that infers that 
there would be works in connexion with the drainage 
down below in order to extend to Bestfield weir. 

2192. Mr. Hassard. — If Mr. Jlulvany assumes it 
would be 1T7, and that ITO must pass over it now, 
the condition of things won’t be materially altered. 

2193. Mr. La Touche. — But nowit takes a fortnight 
or three weeks for the water to pass over that weir, 
and under the improved drainage scheme the water 
would be sent down very suddenly. 

2194. Mr. Hassard.— Mr. Mulvany asks for 1-17 
cubic feet per minute for the improved scheme. 

2f95, Mr. La Touche. — But Mr. Mulvany says it 
would take a -weir 1,000 feet long with 18 inches of 
water on it to carry off 400,000 cubic feet in a minute. 
You spoke of measuring the water passing at Carlow 
in the flood of 1879. Did yon include the amount of 
-water that was passing through the two mills ! 

2196. Mr. Hassard. — No, but that must have been 
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a very small quantity. I doubt if a mill could work 
at all in that flood. The back water was so high that 
there was only a fall of one foot ten inches at that time. 

2197. Mr. La Touche . — What was the depth on the 


2198. Mr. Hassard. — Three feet ten inches. The- 
wen- was submerged. It was a drowned weir. 

2199. Mr. Bruen. — Might I ask the quantity which 
passed Carlow at that time 1 

2200. Mr. Hassard. — 554,600 cubic feet per minute. 


Mr. Marming, < 

2201. Mr. La Touche. — It a]>pears, as a rule, that 
in executing drainage works, the plan is to begin at 
the bottom and work upwards ; diat is to ssiy, it is 
generally considered advisable to see that the outlet is 
clear before the upper portion of tJie land to be drained 

is touched 1 Yes, at least it is not necessary to wait 

to have the upper portion finished before you com- 
mence the lower ; or, the contrary, you can go on 
simultaneously at different points of the district to 
carry out the drainage of it. 

2202. I know in agricultural operations it is gene- 
i-ally the plan, at least yon would be very much 
surprised to see your labourer cleaning out a drain if 
be did not begin at the bottom and clear- from the out- 
fall before proceeding to the upper- part 1 — I think I 
Icnow what you mean — that there is an objection to 
deal with the upper poi-tion of a river without having 
ilealt with the lower portion. That may be the case 
or not according to the par-ticular circumstances you 
are dealing with. In fact the problem is indeterminate 

every case has its own circumstances. In one case 

it would be very wroirg to drain in tfee upper part of 
a river, and in another case it would not make any 
difference. 

2203. Might I ask whether yoir consider it would be 
judicious to do so with the river Bar-r-owl — I have not, 
ius you properly observed, seen it below Athy. I believe 
the quantity of water sent down by this drainage 
will be vei-y little increased — that it will make no 
tUfference in the lower reaches of the river. Probably 
you will allow me to say that you have been at the 
disadvantage of not havdng had an engineer to state 
what you ha veto say, and which you have put forward 
iis a layman. You have sometimes mixed up two 
or three things together. For example, first of all, 
the error in my figures. That en-or in my figures 
seems to have gone far and wide. It was a statement 
that so many squai-e miles were equal to so many 
square acres. I hoped it was a misprint. It va.s not 
a misprint ; it was a clerical error in the ofBce, thiough 
taking a 7 for the figure 1, and putting down the 
latter for the former ; but anyone who had cai-efully 
read over tliat pi-eliminary report would see that there 
was notluug founded on that error, for it was clearly 
stated that the quantity of water to be discharged was 
400.000 cubic feet per minute. 

2204. Mr. La Touche. — I acknowledge that. 

2205. Mr. Manning. — Then, as to the length of the 

weir 1,000 feet, with eighteen inches of water on it, 

of wliich Mr. Mulvany has spoken. I cannot under- 
stand that, but I am sure that if I read over his 
report I could understand it. As you have given liLs 
statement, it is really without meaning, and I will 
show you how. The length of tlie weir is supj>osed 
to be 1,000 feet. In another case the weir is 457 
feet, and between Carlow and Athy there is one weir 
only 120 feet. Then, if a flood took eighteen inches 
of water going over a weir 1,000 feet in length, 
what would it take to go over a 120 feet weir? There- 
fore the length of the weir is no criteiion at all. With 
regard to the quantity of water discharged by the 
Ratliangan district, you stated a matter wliich I was 
not aware of before — that my predecessor, as Eugineer- 
in-Chief of the Board of Works, had stated he had 
estimated for one and a quarter cubic feet per minute 
per acre. I was awai-e that the Board of Works took 
that forty years ago, but I have rather gone beyond 
that. If yon take the total discharges you will find 
that for a catchment basin of 78,00U aci-es I give 
100,000 cubic feet per minute, that is, about 1-J cubic 


!.E,, examined. 

feet per acre per minute, while Mr. Forsytlie only 
estimated for 1^. 

*2205. Mr. La Touche. — But is tliat calculation 
about the river Barrow 1-- Yes, from Mullagh bridge 
to the junction of the Slate river is 78,000 acres, and 
the quantity of water I estimate at 100,000 cubic feet- 
per minute. That you will find calculates for about 
1^ cubic feet per aci-e per minute, so that I have 
actually exaggerated the quantity of water given for 
Rathangan, if you take Mr. Forsythe’s and Mr. 
Mulvany’s statements to be correct. 

2206. I understood you estimated at 400,000 cubic 
feet 1 — At Athy, yes. 

2207. And you are now speaking of the Rathangan 
district ?— Yes, You here only assume one foot per 
acre, and Mr. Forsythe assumed IJ for Rathangan. 
Mr. Forsytlie was perfectly right. The larger the 
disti-ict the smaller the proportional quantity. 

2208. But surely the nature of the Rathangau 
basin is very much the same as the nature of the 
Barrow basin 1 — Yes, except only that it is smaller. 
It is one-tentli the size of the Bai-i-ow area, and I 
f.liit'lr if you do me the honoiu- of reading over my 
report, you -will see as the rain-basin increases the 
proportional quantity of discharge per acre gets smaller. ’ 
Another thing that sti-uck me was with regard to the 
silt. You said that we would send down sOt into 
your portion of the river. If you look into my report 
you will find thac I hope, by settling the regimefn of tbe- 
river, to prevent the sand or silt being carried down 
at all. I say ; — 

“ And I may here remark that whenever the detailed 
plans come to be ma<le, it may be prudent to revise the 
designs for the upper reaches, wherever necessary, by 
reducing their depths and increaring their widths. Parti- 
cular attention should also be given to the establi»hing a 
permanent regimen in the Owenass and other tributaries of 
the Little Barrow, so as to prevent, as far as possible, sand 
and gravel being carried into the lower reaches, and t!:ere 
deposited in large quantities." 

It is my intention to regulate the channel, so that the 
river shall not actually send down or supply it with sOt. 

2209. But, at the same time, you acknowledge that 
the banks are liable to fall ini — You, in a discussion 
with one of the Commissioners, Mr. Hassard, seemed 
to be playing at ci-oss-purposes. Mr. Hassard was 
speaking of the longituduial slope of the river, which 
is the fall of the bed of the river lengthwise, and then 
you commenced talking of the effect on the sides of 
the river channel, and really I don’t think that you 
followed the thing up. 

2210. The sides of the river are more likely to be 
affected than the bed of the river— it is at the sides of 
the liver the banks fall in 1 — But it is the loi^- 
tiidinal slope which causes the velocity of the river 
that tears away the side banks. 

2211. And you calculate the velocity to be some- 
thing like four miles au hour 1— About four feet a 
second, which is the maximum velocity during flood. 
There was another thing which you said which I don’t 
quite understand, and Mr. Hassard appeared to concur 
in your view, namely, that it was useless to coiniiare 
such cRstriots as Lough Neagh or the Shannon with 
such a district as this. If that was the meaning of 
what was said, I am afraid I must disagree with botli of 
you. If you limit yourself to the facts collected in the 
small district, such as the Slate river, or up by 
Portarlingtou to the mountains, you will never come 
to a correct result. It is by comparing rivei-s, largo 
and small, that it is known, what quantity of water will 
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be discharged in any one of them. In this particulai- 
case, as Mr. Hassaid clearly pointed out to you, the 
object is to find out the quantity of water that Sowed 
off the ground. I find it here stated in regard to 
Lough Neagh that eight-tenths of a cubic foot per 
acre were delivered into the lalce in twenty-four hours, 
and but for the compensating power of the lake there 
would have been a quantity of 1-4 cubic feet per 
minute discharged from that district. But the reason 
of that is that that district is very precipitous, and it 
is not to be compared with this district in that respect. 
But, instead of being one four-tenths, I have it less than 
one. But then if you confine yourself to the district 
immediately about here — why in the Brosna river, 
which is only 285,000 acres in extent, as against 

400.000 acres in the BaiTow, you will find the greatest 
flood ever seen there was 267,400 cubic feet in a 
minute — that amounts to less than a cubic foot per 
acre per minute. From 1861 down to the year 1877 
the discharge was 238,000, 230,000, 227,000. 216,000, 
206,000, and so on, but not near a foot per aciej so 
3 ’cu find an imporiant river, as near your district as 
can be and as like it as possible, not giving off one 
foot per aei'c per minute, I don’t know I have anything 
more to say on that subject. 

2212. Mr, Mulvany was quite prepared to admit — 
in fact, he accepted your figure of 400,000 cubic feet 
per minute in making his calculation about the length 
of the weir and the depth of the water tlierein — but 
Ml'. Hassard appears to have ascertained the quantity 
of water flowing down during a flood at Carlow to be 

5.54.000 cubic feet in a minute? — So tliat in that 
respect the 400,000 cubic feet per minute does not 
exceed wliat has already gone down. 

2213. I don’t know that you have stated what par- 
ticular features you saw in tlie Barrow which make 
you think it would not be injiuious to drain the 
upper poi-tion of the river before any alteration is 
made in the lower? — I believe that the alterations 
proposed to be made in the upper pai-t above Athy 
will not make much increase in the discharge. It has 
been proved as a fact in similar cases that it wOl not 
increase the discharge, and therefore it would not be 
injudicious. It would be injudicious to deal with small 
tributaries all coming together and not give an outlet 
at Athy. I think that would be very injudicious. 

2214. Loi\l Castletowk. — ‘Would you mind stating 
what you propose to do with regard to the Duke’s 
weir here. I think it would be of great value 1 — I 
jwopose to deepen the bed of the river under Athy 
bridge betweeiifiveand sixfeet and tocaiTyontliatlevel. 

2215. Is not there a weir above Athy that you see 
from the bridge — the Duke’s weir? — The Duke’s weir 
is above the bridge. I have not the exact figures here 
as to tlie height of the top of the Duke’s weir, but the 
bottom of my channel would be about nine feet below 
the crest of the Duke’s weir, and we propose to carry 
ii channel 160 feet \vide -with a fall of 1^ feet per 
mile up to beyond Bert bridge. Then with regard to 
what is to be done with the weirs. First of all, it 
would be necessary to put sluices in, or to reconstruct 
the navigation below the bridge. 

2216. Will you confine youi'seli to the weir just 
below the bridge?— That is the one you talk of — the 
oue immediately below the bridge, called the Ardree 

2217. The ■weir I am referrmg to is the weir be- 
tween Horsebridge and Athy bridge? — Which is 
below Horsebridge — at the junction of the Grand 
Canal. Well, it woiild be necessary to put sluices 
into that weir. 

2218. What would be the object of these sluices? — 
The object is to lower the point of discliarge as much 
us you can, so as to be able to have the inclination in 
the river cliannel in flood. 

2219. hir. La Touche. — Would these sluices have 
any efl'cet on tlie navigation in your opinion? — None 
in the world as far as I know. I mentioned in my 
examina'tion that subject as to the navigation crossing 


the Barrow, I do not now speak of your navigation Jviyie, 
at all below Athy. All you have said may be per- jj, 
fectly true below Athy. I know nothing about it. c.a. 

The only inconvenience you could suffer would be in 
the 120 yards in which yon na-vigate the river from 
the tail bay of the Grand Canal lock. But I think 
the drainage there would be of good service to you. 

At present the towpatlr from that weir down to 
Ardree mills is continually under winter flood. 

2220. Oh, not the towpath of the Canal? — I have 
seen it myself. You have gentlemen here who will 
tell you whether it is so or not. 

2221. Is that so ? — The water may come up in very 
high floods. 

Mr. Webster — It is very little flooded. But it has 
been flooded. 

2222. Mr. Matming. — I heard it is flooded every 
yeai'. These sluices in the weir will keep the flood 
down so that you ■will liave less cross cuirent there. 

2223. Lord Castletown. — Is there any proposition 
to do anything below that? — None, at all. We ■take 
tlie height of the navigation weir as our commence- 
ment. 

2224. And you would prefer in point of fact not to 
give e'vidence as to any thing below that ? — I can ^ve 
no evidence as to anything below Athy, I know nothing 
about it. 

2225. Mr. La Touche. — But you are not prepared 
to say it would not be necessary to execute some works 
below the worKS you propose here ? — It depends on the 
ti-uth of what Mr. Hassard told you to day. If he 
has satisfied himself that the amount at Carlow at 
high floods, now, is 500,000 cubic feet per minute, then 
I say they are not necessary — for we don’t intend to 
send down any more. 

2226. Mr. Hassard. — W hat is the length of the 
weir at Athy ? — I don’t know. 

2227. It is about 212 feet irrespective of tlie sluices. 

You would, I presume, lengthen that weir considerably ? 

—The width at the Ijottom would be 160 feet — 200 
feet you might caU it. 

2228. I am speaking of a weir which is 210 feet in 
length? — I would build that wen- the whole length of 
the new river — 180 — in addition to some piers. 

2229. That would involve new work? — Yra. 

2230. And new piere ?— Tes. 

2231. And that would involve a certain amount for 
maintenance, which with the work should be capital- 
ized to represent the total cost? — Yes. 

2232. And the same thing would be required at the 
navigation weir below if you remove it to another 

site ? I think when you come to execute the works 

at the navigation weir, you will find it would be better 
for you to build your weir with the old navigation weir 
as a dam above it. 

2233. But would it not involve a new weir and new 
sluices and new works similar to the works at the 
Duke’s weir? — It would. 

2234. And that would be a costly matter ? — Yes. 

2235. And if these two new weirs were erected at 
the present level it would not lower the summer level 

at Athy ? The level of the water would be practically 

the same. There would be no leakage from the new 
ones. 

2236. ‘Will you give me your opinion about this — 
let me dii-ect your attention to lock 28. We are now 
talking about the removal of the navigation weir 
altogether. When a boat comes out of the 28 lock, 
shqhas got to proceed up stream and that is a very 
difficult matter — the whole way aci-oss ? — Yes. 

2237. If lock 28 was abandoned altogether and a 
new lock built with a double lift (the navigation weir 
being done away with altogether) you would be then 
able to lower the water when passing the town of Athy, 
and come into dead water instead of having to come 
into the river under the objectionable circumstances 
tliat now exist— do you see any objection to that ? — 

It is merely a question of expense — which is the 
cheapest to do. If you put a lock there or an addi- 
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tional chambfir you need not have that level, provided 
you have depth enough. 

2238. Mr. La Touche. — You must remember that 
our navigation does not cease at that -weir, it 
comes up to this courthouse we are standing in. If 
you took away that weir the river would be still 
navigable. 

2239. Mr. Hassabd. — The river between that weir 
and Ardree weir ought to be deepened for navigation 


and there ought to be a channel made for bringing your 
boats up to Athy. 

2240.' Mr. La Touche. — I don’t think the Barrow 
Navigation Company would have any objection to 
that — but you should provide us with sufficient 
depth, 

*2240. Mr. Charles Haughton {Ar&ree). — You should 
bear the Ardree mill in mind when making these 
remarks. 


Hr. John 
Ee-nting. 


Mr. John Keating, examined. 


2241. Mr. Bruen. — Y ou know the course of the 
Barrow navigation pretty well from Athy downwards! 
— Yes. 

2242. Do you know it for many years past ! For 

thirty-five years. 

2243. Can you speak at all as to the banks of the 
river — as to whether they have grown in or contracted 
at all \ — I think I can, a good deal. 

2244. Have you observed that tliey conti-acted the 
course of the river at all ! — I did not notice any par- 
ticular change in the embankments along the naviga- 
tion at all. 

2245. I don’t mean the embankments, I mean the 
sides of the river! — I did not notice any material 
change at all. 

2246. Have you observed that any new banks have 
been formed! — None in my district but one, which is 
below Lodge mills at Bagenalstown. There is a small 
uccumnlation there since I came to that place. 

2247. Only that one island! — Yes, it is opposite 
Captain Henly’s, at Eastwood. 

22-18. Have you observed whether the old ones 
Jiave increased in size ! — I have not noticed any change 
whatever. I think they are the very same as when I 
was a boy. The boat channel in most cases runs by 
them, and the boat keeps the same course as it did 
thiity-five years ago. 

2249. You are confining your remarks to the canal, 
I am asking you not only about the canal, but the 
river itself also! — I speak generally. I have not 
jioticed that these islands have increased in size any- 
thing whatever, and I am speaking abo as regards the 
depth of water in the river. 

Mr. Charles Haughton (Ardree). — I wish to ask 
about the etfect on Ardree mill. 

Lord Castletown. — I think it would be better for 
you to ask Mr. Manning with regard to the effect on 
the Ardree mill by the proposed scheme. [Mr. Man- 
ning recalled.] 

2250. Mr. Haughton (to Mr. Manning). — Of course 
the altering of the navigation weir one inch would 
affect the power of Ardree mill!— Certainly. The 
.-irdree mill draws its head water from that weir, and 
one inch or half an inch would affect it. 

2251. I don't know whether in changing the weir 

you nitend to leave it at the same level as now ! I 

told you it is intended to start from the level of that 
^vei^, and that it is a fixed point not to lower the level 


of the Duke’s weir. If the suggestion made by one 
of the Commissioners is can-ied into effect on con- 
sideration, then it would be necessary to pui-chase 
Ardree mills. 

2252. As Mr. La Touche remarked, we have always 
looked upon tlie upper part of this countiy as a reser- 
voir for our mill, and we have noticed a great change 
since the di-ain was made by the Duke of Leinster. 
The head water comes down faster and runs away 
faster than it used in former years! — I remember 
years ago a miller who had an interest in tlie river 
Blaekwater, near Drogheda, where it goes into the 
river Boyne, and he stated distinctly that from the 
time the Board of Works executed works upon 
the upper part of that river he had never so much 
water again. Tlie fact was that there had never been 
any works done on that Blaekwater at all, but on 
another Blaekwater, and the miller attributed the 
loss of the water to the works executed on a river 
that was not near him at all. 

2253. Is the river, then, by deepening, to form a 
reservoir instead of tlie country! — I may best explain 
that by saying those questions of degree cannot be 
worked upon general principles. If you tiike a gallon 
of water and put it into the sea I must acknowledge 
it rises its level. Well, there is the other degre'e, 
for putting half as much water into the sea will 
raise it half as high again. These questions cannot 
be generalLsed. 

2254. Sir John M‘’Kerlie. — In those districts 
which have large compensating lakes like Lough 
Neagh, and the Shannon, which has two lakes, Bee 
and Derg, what is your experience of arterial works 
carried out -with regard to the discharge of flood 
water. Is it more or less? — It varies. In some cases 
it is a little more, sometimes it is less. Even inde- 
pendent of compensating reservoirs it depends 
altogether on the condition of the tributaries and the 
length of tliem. As a general fact, the popular idea 
that drainage will greatly increase flood discharge is 
in my opinion very erroneous, and the statements are 
exaggerated, I have stated that also in my rejiort. 

2255. Is that your knowledge of the result ro the 
drainage districts which have been carried out under 
the Board of Works ? — Yes, as far as my 25 years' 
experience goes. 

Mr. Penny. — Is there any other gentleman here 
who wishes to give evidence? 


Mr. A. R. 
Verechoyle. 


Mr. A. R. Yeradtoyle examined. 


2256. Lord Castletown.— Do you wish to make a 
statement? — I wish to say there is a larger area of 
my lands put down for assessment as being benefited 
thp the circumstances bear out. I have also 
evidence to show the amount of injury done at 
present which the upper drainage works cast on this 
property. 

2^7. What is it you object to !— The total area of 
flooded and injured land is put down at 2,664 acres. 
I think that is excessive. The whole property is 
only 3,800 acres, and 1 don’t think there is more 
than half of it really injured. 

2258. There is a great deal of it marked as flooded. 
Do you think that is correct!— I think it is very 


seldom flooded. The permanently flooded is I think 
correct. 

2259. What amount do you say — for the valuator 
will have to come and see it again !— Lowtown and 
Cloney. 

2260. And KDbery? — There is not much in Kil- 
bery. 

2261. Are those lands flooded ? — I thiuk they are. 

2262. Then as to the present value, is that properly 
stated ? — I think that is about correct. 

2263. And the improvement value? — As an acre- 
able value, I think it is not in excess. 

2264. Do yon notice there is a large portion of 

deep bog marked in it? — I object to that. i 
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2265. You believe there is uo improved value to be 
put on that 1 — No, we drain it at present. 

2266. No impi-ovement value even to the extent of 
Is. an acre 1 — No, I don’t believe it would be improved 
in value at all. 


2267. I think your engineer was here and gave 
evidence as to the effect the main drainage has had 
on you 1 — Yes, I wanted to produce evidence as to the 
increased flooding on account of the Duke’s weir. 


JuJj/ IS, ISSi. 

Mr. A. R. 
Verachoyle. 


Mr. JbUn Gihnore examined. 


2268. Mr. VerschoyU . — You have observed great 
loK to tlie crops since the Duke’s weir was done ? — 
Yes. 

2269. To what townland especially % — Cloney. 

2270. I believe tliey are only worth about one- 
third of what they were formerly 1 — About that. 

2271. And there has been an increase of flooding 
at those houses about the Finnery river along the 
caual 1 — Yes. 

2272. Up to one foot of water in tliem 1 — Yes, and 
a good many of them liave fallen in, in consequence 
of the water. 

2273. Lord CASTLErows. — Have the occupants 
been obliged to leave their houses'? — Yes. 

2274. Since when was that! — Well, since about ’76 
when the Duke’s weir was completed. 

2275. And it has been getting worse every year 1 — 
It has been getting worse every year except last year 
wliich was not so bad. 

2276. The channel has got filled up? — Yes, con- 
siderably filled up, and fresh banks accumulated. 

2277. Mr. Verschoyh . — Tliero are places where it is 
only a foot over these banks, but there is very deep 
water behind. Have you noticed any damage to the 
tillage land from tlie flood ? — Oh, it affects any thing 
neai- it. It won’t allow the drains to work where the 
land is drained — it floods back. 

2278. Lord Castletown. — I s it your opinion that 
you could drain that land properly if the river was 
sunk ? — There is no doubt about it. All we want is 
an outlet. 

2279. Mr. \erschoyle . — Have you not noticed the 
back water remaining very long 1 — Yes. 

2280. And that the chief injury we suffer is from 
the back water ? — Principally. 

2281. The land on your farm, that used to be a 
veiy good meadow — is it now under water all the 
summer too ? — Yes, it is a regular paddle. Formerly 
—some yeara ago meadow was taken off it — now you 
would not liave a chance of walking it, except a little 
bit, you would actually sink in it now. 

2282. Sii- .Tons M'Kerlie. — D oes this land con- 
tinue in a wet state all the year round ? — Part of it, 
at present it is flooded. 

2283. Mr. Cassiuy. — I s that due altogether to the 
filling up of the Barrow ? — I would suppose tliat there 
is no outlet; for the bog i-iver. At the mouth of the 
river there is mud tea feet high, and no sign of the 
river above it. In some cases Mr. Verschoyle got 


dams made for the accommodation of the tenants, and 
sometimes the flood would got over the dam in the 
low part of it. 

2284. Mr. Bruen. — A nd you think the flooding 
was greatly increased by the drainage works carried 
out by the Duke ? — I liave no doubt of it, as far as I 
can understand it. 

Mr. Price. — I would like to know what quantity of 
the bog is to be drained. Perhaps the secretary can 
tell me. The number of acres is not given. 

Lord Castletown. — Tliey ai-e included in the drain- 
age area. _ 

Mr. Price. — The quantity of flooded land is stated 
to be 46,000 acres — a great deal depends on whether 
that includes the bog, which Ls in the nature of a reser- 
voir- for holding water. 

Lord Castletown. — It includes some bog wherever 
it comes within the valuation. 

Mr. Price. — But the bog not coming within the 
valuation still acts as a sponge. 

Lord Castletown. — I think you will And evidence 
given on that subject in Dublin. 

Sir John M'Keelie. — There is a large area about 
Edenderiy which is not included. 

Mr. Price. — The bog is a most impoi-tant area for 
holding up the water and letting the floods come down 
gi-adually, T am not able to And out exactly in the 
evidence if there are 50,000 aci-es ofboginclud^ in ad- 
dition to 40,000 to be improved. There would be a very 
appreciable difference. 

Lord Castletown. — The hog is only marked where 
it comes within the valuation schedules. 

Mr. Price. — I take it that this scheme would drain 
the bog of Allen. 

Lord Castletown. — There is no evidence of that 
sort. 

Mr. Price. — It is a vei-y important question, whicii 
I shall have to give evidence on at Carlow. There is 
no evidence as to this iai-ge pounding area of bog 
holding up the water, and there is another matter — 
that the bog may be materially improved and ought 
to come within the valuation area. 

Lord Castletown. — Your contention is one which 
we will consider very much. 

I am afraid that by to-morrow we shall not have 
evidence to give you as to the amoimt. It is veri- 
easy to get the information. I attach a great deal of 
impoi-tance to what you say on the subject. 

The Commission adjourned till next day at Carlow. 


Mr. Johtt 
Gilmore. 


WEDNESDAY, 29th JULY, 1SS5. 

The Commission sat in the Courthouse, Carlow. 

Present ,- — The Right Hon. Mr. Beuen, Vice-Chairman, presiding; Sir John M'Kerlie, Mr. 
Hassabd, Mr. Humphrey Smith, and Mi-. Cassidy. 

Mr. Penny, Secretary, was in attendance. 


Mr. Bruen. — I n the absence of Lord Castletown, 
Cliaimau of this Commission, an absence which 1 
much regret and wliich his engagements rendered 
necessary, I have now to say that the Commission ap- 
pointed by the Lord Lieutenant to inquire into the 
drainage of the Barrow and the district and tributaries 
IS now open here. We are prepared to hear any evi- 


dence with regard to the scheme and also as to this 
district of the Barrow which is below the operations 
of the scheme and wliich may perhaps be affected b)' 
the works to be cia-ried out. Were there any witnesses 
summoned ? 

Mr. Penny . — None specially ; but I liave got a letter 
from the Barrow Drainage Committee enciosin® a list 
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■ Jiitji 29, 1985* of persons that they "wish to have examined here to- 
— day, and they are represented. 

Mr. La Touche . — Will you allow me to ask a ques- 
tion which arises more or less out of the evidence given 


yesterday at Athy on the part of the Barrow N avigation 
Company 1 

Mr. Brues-. — I am sure Mr. Manning will be happy 
to answer any question. 


Ur. Kautiiiir. 


Mr. Manning i-e-examinecl. 


2285. Mr. Za ^'oMcAe. — I believe you acknowledge 
the value of compensating reservoirs as regulating and 
controlling the discharge of floods 1 — Yes. 

2286. Might I ask how you propose to regulate and 
control the floods of the BaiTOW without compensating 
reservoirs! — Where there is a compensating i-eservoir 
for a river it decreases the maximum discharge of 
the river ; but there is no compensation by reservoir 
in the Barrow. There is at present, during heavy 
floods, for once, a compensating reservoir, so to speak, 
in the flooded lands ; but the extent of these flooded 
lands is only 22,816 aci-es at, say, a foot deep, and Isay 
the compensating power of that reservoir will not be 
appreciable in a catchment of -100,000 acres. 

2287. There is one question I would like to ask 
you. I believe you stated yesterday that it was one of 
the provisions of this scheme to erect flood gates and 
sluices in the first of the navigation weirs at Athy, or 
at Ardree weir! — ^Yes. 

2238. I conclude these flood-gatra or sluices are for 
the purpose of regulating the water from some of the 
pressure of the flood water! — What weir are you 
speaking of! 

2289. The Ardree weir! — No, there is no such 
object. 

2290. Well, it was with the intention I conclude of 
the better carrying oif the flood! — The object of 
putting sluices in Ardree weir, or probably in the 
weir to be built in lieu of Ardree weir, if found 
necessary, is to lower the discharging point to the 
navigation level if possible at that ])oint, and for no 
other reason. 

2291. If it was necessary to put sluices into the 
weir at Ardree, why is it not considered necessai-y to 
put them in any of the navigation weirs ! — There is 
no question of drainage below Athy. We don’t pi-o- 
pose to drain any land below Z thy, and as to the 
effect of tlie sluices in a great flood of that kind, quoad 
a flood you need not go further than this town of 
Carlow. The large weir which .sustains the head 
water at Shackleton’s mill is scarcely to be seen in a 
flood. It is merely seen by the ripple of the water, 
and in that case you would have very little need of 
sluices. You would not lower the Barrow at Carlow, 
during a high flood, probably, half an inch by all the 
sluices you could put into it. 

2292 I think it was in Dublin Mr. Hassai-d asked 
you the question as to the amount of water passing 


over the weirs at Athy, and you stated it would be 
extremely difficult to measure the amount of water 
passing over any weir tliatwas not pei fectly level, and 
that it was oblique to the cliannel. Now, the weir at 
Carlow is, I believe, oblique to the channel and it also 
contains sluices. Mr. Hassard informed us yesterday 
that he had measured the amount of water passing over 
that weir in time of high flood, and I gathered from 
your remarks in Dublin that it was extremely difficult 
to do so exactly. Do you consider that this amnunt 
given by Mr. Hirssai-d is exact! — I have no informa- 
tion as to Mr. Hassard’s experiments at all. I adhere 
to my statement in Dublin, that it is a most difficult 
thing to calculate exactly the quantity of water 
pacing over a drowned weir in times of flood, par- 
ticularly if they have not had very acem-ate obseiva- 
tions at the weir. I confined myself to that reply in 
Dublin for this reason. My words were beginning to 
be weighed as they are weighed by you now. I 
knew tliat ]>eople would be weighing them all along 
and would say, perha[»s, “Oh! there is a pretty 
engineer, he was not within 20 or 30 per cent, of tin; 
quantity of water." Mr. HassaKl will be able to tell 
you how near he made his observations. 

2293. But perhaps it would not be right for me to 
ask the Commissioner a qrrestion! — Well, I can’t 
speak for his observations. 

Mr. Fenny . — I have received the following letter 
from the Barrow Drainage Committee. 

Carlow, 22nd July, 1885. 

“Dear Sir. — I am directed by the Barrow Drainage 
Committee to forward to you enclosed, a list of the namei 
imd addresses of several witnesses to be examined at the 
meeting of your Commission, on the 29th inst., ar.d I am 
to request that you will iiiform me whether I will summon 
them to attend at Carlow, or will your Coimiii«sioiiers give 
them formal notice of the meeting. I am also to ask is 
the intention of your Commissioners to hold meetings be- 
tween Carlow and St. Mullins. 

I am your’s faithfully, 

JA^[Es KsLuy; Sec. 

Jas. S. Benny, Esq., 

Secretary, Barrow Drainjige Commission." 

All the parties named were served with notice 
to attend this meeting, and the secretary was in- 
formed that it was not the intention to hold any 
meetings lower down the river than this. The first 
witness named is Mr. Price, c.E. 


Mr. James Price, C.E,, examined. 


2294. Mr. Beubn. — M r. Price, are you prepared to 
go on with your case ! — Mr. Bruen and gentlemen, I 
have been called upon by various interests in the 
Lower Barrow to look into the plans and consider the 
whole question, and I think they have done wise in 
doing so beforehand. They are apprehensive that the 
operations that are contemplated in the upper portion 
of the Barrow will in some way affect the condition of 
the lower river lower down — and they are quite right 
in that — and they have asked me to consider the 
question — how far it would be necessary that the 
drainage contemplated should include also certain 
works connected with the lower part of the river. 
The interests with reference to this river, which are 
concerned in this consideration, are tliree-fold. They 
are the owners of land along the margin of the lower 
river, who are flooded at present, and who apprehend 
that the floods may be either greater or moi'C frequent 


than they were before. I have roughly examined these 
lands, but I have not been able to make anythiisg like 
a measurement or estimate of the area, so that I cannot 
state that to you. Itisnotinconsidei-able. rncortain 
places it is valuable laud. The other interests are the 
mill owners wlio have a veiy important intev'cst on 
this river. There are several large mills at Levets- 
town, Bagenalstewn, and other places, having consider- 
able interest in the water power, both thai they may 
have a proper supply in summer, and that they may 
be kept free fron, back-water, which they appixihend 
may occur if the floods are more frequent. There are 
also besides the owners of mills, ownere of very ex- 
tensive malt-stores, which have been built contiguous 
to the river at Leighlin Bridge and at Carlow. 'I'here 
are stores of Mr. Watson at Leighlin Biidge — very 
extensive malt-stores — which, if the river should rise 
even a few inches higher, would be seriously damaged 
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aiid flooded. There are alsso stores here in Carlow — downtlie floods so as to be contempoi-aneous with the Juii/ 20, u*s. 
Mr. Norton’s stores — and there is, in fact, a portion discharge of the floods from the minor contributories, 
of the town of Carlow which is submerged at present For instance, take the tributaries in this river that 
in times of gi-eat flood — Cornwall-quay. The flood come in between Athy and Carlow. There is the 
comes right over that and floods the low ground at Greese river and Douglas, and the Lerr. These all 
Gi'aigue, on the Giuigue side of the town ; and in a come in below Athy and above Carlow. WeO, these 
sanitaiy point of view, of course, it is very bad at rivers ai-e short rivers. I think it is the experience 
present. I just mention these things to show the of most engineers that a four days run is about as 
importance of the question which is now laid before great a continuance of rain as generally takes place in 
you — that these floods should not be increased in any this country. Suppose tlie four days flood water 
way, and that it should not be left to chance at all came pouring into the basin of the Barrow, it is 
that there should bo ever so little an increase of flood, natural to suppose that the tributaries, which are 
The other interest is a very impoi-tant one too — that shorter and better formed, would i-uu off their floods 
is the intcrMt of navigation ; and it has been so clearly before the main body of the flood from the higher 
put before you yesterday by the Chairman of the flood lands of the Barrow would come down. I think 
Barrow Navigation that very little remains for me to it stands to reason that is so j but if by any change 
say on the subject. Something remains for me no the drainage of the water of the upper part of the 
doubt, for I have examined into the question with Barrow will run down at the same time and meet the 
reference to navigation as well as with reference to othera, there is no doubt b\it that it would increase 
other interests. The navigation is very important to the maximum flood. I have just divided the areas 
this ])art of the countiy. There is a portion of the into the different parts of the Barrow. .A.bove Athy 
Bai'i'ow which passes through the country which is (as given hy Mr. Manning), there are 407,680 acres, 
not at all accommodated by railways, and the mills Fi-om Athy to Bagnalstown thore are 196,480 acres, 
and stores on the Barrow make considerable use of From Bagnalstown to St. Mullins, there are 88,968 
the navigation which communicates with the sea, as acres. Below St. Mullins there are 64,640 acres, 
you are aware ; so that they can bring up corn and The whole drainage area being 757,760 statute acres, 
other things from New Ross and Waterford. There is *2294, Mr. Beuen. — I s that the catchment basin 
no doubt about it but the navigation is a matter of con- of this district? — Of each of the dritricts as far as 
siclei-able importance, and together with otiier interests I can make them out. Of coui-se I could not go 
will luive to be considered. You will obseiwe, therefore, into any gi-eat minuteness, but I made it out in 
gentlemen in reference to tlie Barrow that it is not square miles. Now, it is quite plain, that, if accord- 
like ail ordinary river in which there is only one or ing to Mr. Manning’s calculation, which I may 
two interests to be considered. Here there are a say I generally agree in from examination of the 
great many interests, and these interests are all of plans, T hardly tJiink there would be at Athy 
great imjioidance. Now the danger of trying an more tlian 400,000 cubic feet per minute, but 
e-xperiment, so to speak, with the floods of this river when you come to add to that what comes in be- 
will appear to you at ouee from this consideration, tween Athy and Bagnalstown, you might have about 
that there is no other large drainage scheme in Ireland 600,000 cubic feet ]>er minute. The question is, did 
tliat has been canned out parallel to this. There are all that quantity come down, and run down to the 
no doubt small ones, but the large drainage districts lower part of the Barrow at the same time. I dare 
are entirely the reverse of this, and thei'e are facilities say on certain occasions it might have come down at 
attaching to them which do not attach to this district the same time, but I don’t tliink generally it would ; 
of tlie Barrow — facilities which have been mentioned, prebably once in ten or twenty years the tributary 
The Lower Bann has a large compensating reservoir supplies may be met by the supplies from the upper 
at Lough Neagh. 'Hie Erne drainage, in which I am district, but I should think that if the drainage is 
engaged myself, has a large area of two large lakes, carried out in the upper district, there can be no doubt 
IJjiper and Lower Lough Erne, in addition to an im- that the watere to be discharged at Bagnalstown would 
inense pondage in Loughs Oughter and Gowna in the he 60it,001) cubic feet per minuto. This is not ex- 
county Cavan. Then there is the Shannon which, as cessive, because Mr. Hassard has measm-ed at Carlow, 
you aa-e aware, has very large lakes in its course. Then where he thought there would be 544,600 cubic feet, 
there is the Conib, which has Lough Corrib and the That was as I know during a very excessive flood 
upper lake area as compensating reservoirs. Therefore in 1879, and probably great floods like that will 
I say that this particular district is unlike any others, be much more frequent than they have been hitherto. 

I therefore say it requii'es to be very carefully inquired Now, as to the upper portion of the Barraw being 
into beforehand as to what the effects of the drainage a compensatory reservoir in its present state, I am 
will be in bringing down water in the lower river, inclined to think it is, and of a very great extent. I 
whether it would bring the water down faster, or could go much beyond what Mir Manning states. He 
bring down the flood more frequently. Now this, of says that it is 22,816 acres with a foot of water on it, 
course, is a very much disputed question among dif- but I would say beside the paid actually covered with 
I'erent engineers. I have heard various engineer's take water, you might take into account what is estimated 
different views of the matter. I have heard it advo- under the draiuage as soaked lands injured by the 
cateJ very strongly that drainage does not add, as a flood, which I believe is 23,000 acres. I asked the 
general rule, to the maximum flood of the district, question yesterday, how much of the area of the bog 
The reason given for it is this, and it certainly no of Allen, was included ; as the bog of Allen will, I 
doubt is valid in a good many cases, that once the believe, in a great measui-e be drained by the oper- 
pondiige reservoir- is full — that is this large reservoir ations on the Barrow — at least I think so. That was 
of flooded lands of the Btoow district — that all the the reason why I asked your Secretary, because I am 
rain which falls after that period should necessarily not sufficiently convereant with it ; but he could not 
find its way down into the channel here into the tell what extent of the hog will be drained. I suppose 
channel of the Barrow, and that therefore the maxi- the information will be forthcoming after a short time, 
mum flood will not be increased by these drainage But, suppose it were 60,000 acres, which would uot 
operations. Well, in a great many cases, this is no be too high an estimate, there would be 106,000 acres 
doubt perfectly true, but then there is another consi- of land partly flooded and partly spongy, acting as a 
deration that has to be taken into account, and it is sort of compensating reservoir to hold the floods, or 
this, that if the state of the river is such , or the drain- at least delay their passage down until the floods of the 
age area of the river is such that the floods which are tributaries had run oft. I think with these figures aud 
supplied from the tributaries can run off before the facts before you, you will see that the extent of the 
flood comes down, then the normal state of the river river below Athy, for carryiiig off floods, forms a vei-y 
before thei'e is any drainage will certiinly give you important part of the considerations that you have 
less flood than if by cutting the upper part you bruig before you. I liave, therefore, gone over the whole of 
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the riTer, and talcen soundings of it, and examined the 
different weirs and the means of dischai-ging water, 
and would say, generally, it is well known that the 
condition of the rive*- is such that it cannot discharge 
such a flood as 600,000 cubic feet of water a minute, 
below Bagnalstown, without very serious flooding; and 
I would say even a gi-eater flood than what I have 
seen indications of at present. The river varies in 
deptli and width, but one might say that a great deal 
of the rivei- is about 150 feet wide, and four or five 
feet deep, and that lies, probably, about three feet below 
the land.. It is something about that at Carlow. 
This day it is very low. T(>day it is two feet four to 
the top of Cornwall Quay, and of course it stands to 
reason that tlie flood might come over that, and might 
flood the places ai-ound. Of coui-se the thing to be 
looked to will be, will there be an increase of flooding 
by the operations proposed. If thei-e is no increase 
of flooding, and if it is certain there will be no 
increase of the flood, we will be only left as we were 
before. Tliere is also the question of the bridges, 
but that probably belongs more to the County 
Surveyor. I have taken the measurement of all the 
bridges the whole way down. The first bridge is, 
Horse bridge, and tliat has to be i-emodelled, so that 
it will pass the floods. That is up at Athy. Then 
there are many other bridges where, from the depth of 
water at them, rather than from the width and shallow- 
ness of their foundations, will pi-obably have to be re- 
built — probably Leighlin bridge and Royal Oak 
bridge, and Milford bridge. No doubt these will be 
found insufficient for carrying off the floods. I think 
this is a matter for your consideration, whether this in- 
crease of floods may send such a charge agaiust 
the bridges that they would be swept away. 
That of coiu-se hangs on the main question whethei- 
there would be greater floods and more frequent floods 
than before. Besides, on the river throughout its 
length there are a great many islands and other ob- 
structions to its passage. In looking over the Ord- 
nance maps publidied forty years ago, I was much 
struck by the appearance of a number of these islands 
which show now in the river and which did not 
exist at the time these Ordnance maps were made. I 
conclude from this that a good deal of silt has been 
carried down by the Barrow, and I believe that the 
works will be so constructed and the channel so re- 
gulated that when the channel gets into its normal 
state there will be no more silt carried down than at 
present. But everyone will admit that in the first 
stages, after drainage has been completed particulaily 
through gi-avelly and silty land there will be a consi- 
ilei-able amount of silt carried down into the Lower 
Barrow. These islands which consist of reeds and 
rushes with the silt collecting on them will no doubt 
collect more, and therefore I think that any drainage 
operations in regard to the Barrow should take into 
<;onsideration the clearing away of these islands. Cer- 
tainly it would be a wise precaution that something 
should be done in the Lower Barrow for the purpose 
of removing even the possibility of any increase of flood 
or of causingan increase of damage. Wliat these opei-a- 
tions should be of course will depend on fliture surveys 
and examinations; but as a general rule, I think the 
liver should be deepened and these islands removed, 
and there could be large sluices put in at several of the 
important weirs pai-ticulariy as Carlow, I don’t tliink 
the town of Carlow could ever be freed from flooding 
• -without these sluices ; but of course if the floods are 
not greater there would be no need for these sluices. 
In reference to the navigation at present carried on 
tlirough the river itself and through the canal or cer- 
taui portions of it — one portion of it being canal and 
another portion being the river itself — I have found 
from observation that there is a very considerable fall 
or slope in the surface of tlie water on those reaches 
that appear pei-fectly level. There is a fall in many of 
the i-eaches of one loot in the mile, and were these falls 
not in it the upper par-t of the reaches would not be 
navigable. There are a good many shallows in the 


upper part of the reaches and if the slope was not in 
the water — that is if the quantity of water was di- 
minished -to any great extent, T would say that the 
navigation during the dry weather in summer would 
be completely stoj)pecl, except the upper end of the 
reach was deepened to a considerable extent. I Lave 
taken the depths of the sills, and the sills of most of 
the locks are considerably deeper than the bottom of 
the canal or the bottom of the river, so that it would 
be quite possible without providing new locks or 
lowei-ing the sills to excavate the upper part of each of 
the reaches, that it might be made navigable, even with 
a less quantity of water in summer-. The question 
now arises, will there be as good a supply of water 
coming do-wn in tlie sunimej.- time 1 I am inclined to 
think there -will not. That seems to me self-evident, for 
100,000 acres of spongy landpai-tly flooded and partly 
spongy, now takes a very long time in delivering up the 
water and thus it keeps the water supply of the 
Barrow very constant during the summer. Last year- 
was an unusually dry summer and the water certainly 
fell very low. I have no calculation exactly of the 
quantity i-unning, but I should think that it could 
not have been more than 10,000 cubic feet a minute. 
If that were le^ened in any way by the upper basin 
being so thoroughly di-ained that in fact tliere would 
be no water remaining in it as a i-eservoir in the sum- 
mer to give a supply, there is no doubt that the quan- 
tity running down would be very much less, and if it 
was very much less the upper ends of the reaches 
would become quite shallow and in fact be rendered 
unfit for navigation. I therefore think that any scheme 
of drainage ought to include, certainly the deepening 
of the upper ends of the different reaches also 
in considei-ing what works ought to be done — tliere 
is the question of ths weii-s. Some of them are not 
long enough, some of them probably might be so 
arranged that the miOs might be lowered, but a 
good many weirs where there are no mills at all at- 
tached to them might be lowered at the same time 
deepening the bed of the navigable channel. This will 
be self-evident to anyone. There are a good many 
things that could be done and that can be suggested by 
me now, and which will apparently occur to any en- 
gmeer examining the Lower BaiTOw, which in the case 
of flood or greater rainfall would enable it to be i-un 
off witli less damage. I think, I have shown that the 
lower part of the river should be dealt with and shoidd 
form part of the whole scheme — that any scheme 
dealing merely with the upper part of the river witliout 
consideration for the lower would be a very serious, 
undertaking and one attended with tremendous risk 
to the intei-ests down in the Lower Barrow. I have 
not gone into the expenses at all. I do not wish to 
speak against drainage in any way, because I am a 
great advocate for drainage — I believe it does not only 
improve the land that it applies to, but that it also 
improves the whole climate of the district around. I 
think that none of my clients desire that there should 
be no drainage — all they want is that their portion of 
the river should be taken into account and that floods 
should not be sent down which might be very much 
in excess of what they ai-e at present, and wliich 
might cause very serious damage. There are several 
gentlemen who will now be examined who know locally 
each portion of the river and after their examination, 
I might have to say a few words. I shall be very 
happy meanwhile to answer any questions the Com- 
missioners ask me. 

2295. Mr. Manning . — Might I ask you where the 
point is at which you laid tlie discharge of the Barrow 
at 10,000 cubic feet a minute! — I think at Bagiials- 
towu. Mr. Oi-ostliwaite, of Bagnalstown, tells mo 
that last year his millwheel took about the wliole river 
at that jioint, and I could not exactly make out the 
quantity, but 1 think it was about eight or ten 
thousand cubic feet a minute. I took a measurement 
of some of the weirs on tlie fifteenth of this month. 
In one case I made the water passing to be 12,000 
cubic feet a minute, and at another, 1 4,000 cubic feet 
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2296. I only want to know the point 1 — Well, that 
is the place. Mr. Brereton, a gentleman who has land 
on the Little Bvosna, -will be examined as to an in- 
stance of how the floods are brought down moi-e 
rapidly at his place. There were two tributaries 
which supplied the river Brosna throiigh his place, 
floods came down formerly at different times — one 
flood running off before the other ; but since the 
drainage of the Castlebei-nard river, the two floods come 
down together. 

Lord Castletown, — I think that is an incidental 
point that perhaps we might inquire into presently, 
but in the meantime we have your statement before 
ns, and it remains first to consider how it should be 
deMt with— whether by any of us here asking you 
questions, or whether we should ask Mr. Manning to 
devote himself to an examination of the statement you 
have made, and to put any questions to you that may 
occur to him as regaixls the matter. Perhaps Mi-. 
Manning would a.sk Mr. Price any questions on this 
subject or get any infoimation from him he desires 
witji i-egnrd to the statements he has made 1 

2297. Mr. Harming (to witness). — The first ques- 
tion I would ask Mr. Price tlien is this — you see the 
whole foundation of your statement is bas^ upon the 

fact whether it is a fact or not — that the flood dis- 

cliarged at Athy would be increased, and you appi-e- 
hend very great dangers from it. Have you made any 
estimate of tliat increase 1 — Not at Athy. I think 1 
said that I agreed with you to a great extent :is to 
what would pass at Athy. 

2298. Well, have you made an estimate anywhere ? 
Well, I consider, that at Bagnalstown the quantity 
will probably be 600,000 cubic feet per minute, whereas, 
I think, that under the present circumstances, except 
ill the case of a very extraordinary flood — such as Mx. 
Hassard has mentioned — that it would not he more 
than 500,000 cubic feet. 

2299. AVliy? — Because,! think, that you cannot take 
more than half the supply of the tributaries as adding 
to the flood coming from above Athy. There are 
certain occasions on which tribiitaiies may come 
together, but as a general rule they don’t ; and, there- 
fore, I have only taken 100,000 cubic feet as coming 
from the tributaries, in addition to the 400,000 at 
Athy. I think, therefore, that the increase will be 
100,000 cubic feet, and you will get the full flood at 
Bi^iialstowii. 

2300. Vou stated that there are two or thi-ee other 

vivei-s the Greece, the Douglas, and the Lerr, between 

Athy and Uarlow. Are you awai-e that all these 
rivers have been improved, and that they should 
according to your idea, that a quantity of water is 
sent down more rapidly, send down their water, and 
be likely to send it down before the flood from the 
upper portion has come ? — All, except the Greece have 
been improved. 

2301. If they have been improved, therefore, 
the water would come down more quickly ?— Yes. 
I base my idea on four days rainfall, and on what 
Mr. Koberts, one of the Commissioners of Works, 
ence rejsorted with respect to Lough Erne. He gave 
the matter a great deal of consideration, and he stated 
that he thought the rein for these excessive discharges 
never lasted more than four days ; and I am veiy 
much inclined :o agi-ce with him, for I have been ob- 
serving the matter since, in the Lough Erne district, 
and after about four days the rain generally moderetes. 
Well, supposing these important rivers are running 
full for four days, or three days, and that rain takes 
place at the same time over the upper part and comes 
downin aday— is it to be nineteen hours or twenty-four 
hours, I don’t know exactly the time you calculate, in 
which the rain-watei- will come down from the upper 
part in future j but, certainly, within the four days 
they would be contemporaneous. I believe, under 
ordinary circumstances it would take six days for all 
the rain to come down from the upper part. 

2302. Well, we will ])ass from that and go on with 
your statement, with regard to the efiect that the 


flooded lands have in fonning a reservoir for the floods My so, iS8 

of the Barrow. Now there is no discussion about the — 

23,000 acres which are actually flooded and there are 

nearly the same — 23,000 acres which are called soaked 

though no flood passes over them, and you say that 

in a large flood you are entitled to take in these 

23,000 acres. I worrld wish you to explain to me how 

it is tliat they can fom a reservoir of any kind if they 

are saturated wish water up to the surface — that is 

suppose you have a basin full of sand and pour 

water into it until it comes up to the surface how 

will you make that a resei-voir for floods 1 — I admit 

it would not be if the land was saturated. 

2303. Well, th^e lands are soaked and saturated 
and you claim these lands as letting out water in 
summer, but how can they suffer in winter floods if 
they are already satm-atedl — I don’t think they aro 
always entirely saturated — I think they dry to a 
certain extent; I don’t think they are always fully 
saturated. 

2304. Mustn’t they be saturated as the flood rises ? 

— Certainly. 

2305. And before there is any flooding — any con- 
siderable flooding, must not these lands be saturated 
although not flooded ? —Yes. 

2306. And therefore they cannot act as reservoirs 1 
— T cannot see that exactly. 

2307. Then, with regard to the bogs — 100,000 
acres, if they are above the level of saturation and 
are spongy, will not that spongy soO remain, no 
matter what you do with the other land 1 — Well, I 
don’t suppose the bog or what is put down for bog is 
entirely bog. 

2308. But you have actually given the measure- 
ment, Ithink — you stated 106,000 acres as if by mea- 
surement ; now do you really maintain that which you 
have put forward in respect to these bogs 1 — I did not 
say the quantity exactly, because I could not get the 
information, I asked for it yesterday and was not 
able to get it, 

2309. But 100,000 aores means a general state- 
ment, whereas you gave 106,000 acres as if actual 
measurement It was only a guess. I asked the 
question yesterday but was not informed as to tho 
exact amount. 

2310. Yon say it is your certain and decided 
opinion, that at Bagnalstown, the river won’t be 
capable of diseharguig the floods from these 20,000 
acres of land being drained on the upper part of the 
Barrow — isn’t it evident that the river is not suffi- 
cient now, and that tlie lands are flooded now ? — It is 
evident. 

2311. Therefore it is quite obvious that whatever 
occurs — whether the Barrow brings down more or less, 
isn’t it flooded now? — There is no doubt, it is injured 

2312. Tlien it all comes back to this ; — ^that it de- 
pends upon the increase of the discharge of the Bar- 
row by this di-ainage i — Yes. 

2313. And it is merely a matter of your opinion 
that it will be increased — but you don’t know how 
much? — Yes. 

2314. There was one other thing that 1 was rather 
supiised about, and that was this — I travelled down 
the Barrow Navigation, yesterday — you stated that in 
some of the navigation levels there is a fall of one 
foot per mile in the river navigation ? — Yes. 

2315. Do you think that there is a surface inclina- 
tion of one foot per mile in any of the river naviga- 
tion between Athy and Carlow ? — I have got the 
levels down. 

2316. I would put it to you this way — you have 
stated, that now even, at Bagnalstown the summer 
discharge is only 10,000 cubic feet in a minute — if 
you have a channel as big as the navigable channel 
of the BaiTOw is now, axid if you have one foot fall of 
surface inclination, don’t you think that the discharge 
would be a great deal more than 10,000 cubic feet in 
a minute? — It is not 10,000 now. Take it at Bel- 
mont, below Cai-low, — there the river is almost 
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choked up ; it is divided into sevei'al channels, the 
islands have choked it all up and there ai-e obstruc- 
tions across the channel, which, thei-e is not more than 
one-third of the nonnal channel of the river. 

2317. What is the size there 1 — Well, 1 cannot tell 
you exactly the size. I can tell you tlie fall, now, 
from Carlow lock. 

2318. The fall is no good to me except you find 
me the cross sections as well, you know that 

veil? I cannot give you that. These aro the faDs 

which exist — X sometimes got six inches in the mile, 
sometimes one foot in the mile where there are great 
obstructions, and yet the navigation is carried over 
them. Well, with tliat state of things, if tlie water is 
diminislied pretty mucli in tlie upper reaches, and the 
liver is allowed to fall six inches below what it is 
now, I doubt if it could be used for navigation pur- 
poses at all. Some parts of it are only 3 feet 3 inches 
deep, and the boats can with that water only just 
scrape along. If you reduce that by six inches you 
will certainly shut up the navigation. 

2319. There is only one other question — you say 
you apprehend the improved aiteiial drainage of the 
BaiTOw will reduce, in dry weather, the flow of the 
water — that is in summer 1- — Yes. 

2320. Will you kindly tell me youi- reason for that 1 
— My reason for tliat is simply, take weather lilce 
what we have had or what we are having now. I 
think the whole of the ground would be so dry, at 
periods before any rain conies on, that the first reins will 
be absoi'bed by the ground which has been drained, 
and that in fact expeiience has shown in other cases 
than where there has been good arterial di-ainage the 
summer water isveiymuch decreased imless you have 
power to draw by sluices from a great depth. 

2321. Will you give me any one instance of your 
knowledge of that effect 1 — I cannot at this moment — 
it is the result of my own observation, but I cannot 
recollect the place. 

2322. Can you tell me the quantity, the time, or 
the place? — No, I cannot now. 

2323. Sir John M'Keelie. — H ave you any per- 
sonal experience of the discharge of water in arterial 
drainage before and after the works were completed ? 
—No. 

2324. Mr. Hassaed. — I s the 10,000 cubic feet per 
minute, which you state to be the discharge at 
Bagnalstown at the present time, the result of actual 
measurement? — Oh, no, I could not get it — I tried to 
get the measurement exactly, but the weir was very 
dirty. 

2325. It is such an exti-aordinailly small quantity 
as compared with other similar districts that it leads 
me to ask the question? — It is from information 
given to me by Mr. Crosthwait, who has the mill 
there, that I have come to that conclusion. He 
stated that the whole of the liver last year- went 
through the wheel of his mill, and as fai' as I could 


calculate it would be about 10,000 cubic feet per 
minute. 

2326. That was last yeai- ? — Yes. 

2327. And you say that the drainage of the bog 
would be likely to decrease the supply in summer? 
— Yes. 

2328. I have a report of tlie Commissioners of 1851 
before me and it gives the exact ai-ea of bog, 84,855 
acr^ — and that, you say, acts as a sponge giving out 
gradually during the summer ; if the water was 
lowered two or three feet in iJiese bogs, would not 
that be two or three feet of gi'eater depth of spongy 
land above the water level 1 — Yes. 

2329. And would not that increase the entire ground 
storage ? — What I mean is this — that the whole quan- 
tity of water in the bog would be drained off much 
quicker. I have no doubt that it would have more 
sponge, but the whole quantity would bo drained off 
more rapidly tlien and the bog would be in a diier 
state. 

2330. Why would it run off the surface of the bog 
more quicldy? — Not more than off clay. I think the 
bog being of a spongy nature would hold a quantity of 
water. It is different from clay. 

2331. But would not six or eight feet deeper bog 
hold more water than two or three feet — wouldn’t it 
act as a greater reservoir to start with ? — Yes, but 
it would come off quicker if you cut through it. I 
think if you inm a drain threugh a mile of a bog, 
although you take it at a greater depth helow the 
surface, there would be less cubical contents of rain 
held in the bog than before it was drained. 

2332. The storage would be greater tliau before? 
— The storage would be greater than before, but tlie 
water would get off quicker. For iustance if you 
had a lake storing up water, and if you made a 
sluice at a lower level there is no doubt you woxdd 
take off more water by means of that sluice — but you 
would run off the water in the upper level quicker. 

2333. Mr. Bruen. — A point was raised about the 
three rivers between Athy and Carlow — the Greece, 
the Douglas, and the Lerr— and the question was 
asked whether these thi'ee had not been ah-eady im- 
proved. Is there any gentleman here who can say 
whether’ the Douglas has been improved? 

Mr. Ifade , — It has not been improved. 

Mr. Bruen. — I believe some works were done ou 
the Greece a good many years ago? 

Mr. Hade. — Yes, in a few places, but not gene- 
rally. 

2334. Mr. Bruen (to Mr. Price.') — Have you any 
witnesses to examine before the Commission to prove 
tire different points which you have set out in your 
statement? — Yes, a list of them has been handed in» 
The first witness I would propose to examine is Mr 
Brereton, merely for the purpose of showing tlie case 
of a river — one branch of which was drained and the 
otlier not — and where the drainage increased the floods 
very much. 


Mr. Simpson 11. Brereton examined. 


2335. Mr. Bruen. — Tell the Commission the 
particulars of the case Mr. Piice has just mentioned? — 
I am a disinterested party giving evidence before you. 
I did not know Mr. Price a week ago, and I was sent 
for then, I am living in the place to which he refers 
for thirty-three years, and after the river was drained. 

2336. Mr. Smith. — Where is this drainage you al- 
lude to ? — It is five or six miles from Parsonsto wn — the 
Castlebernard river drainage. It comes down through 
the King’s County. That was drained first. It used 
to pass my place. Then there was the Biverstown 
drainage— what we call the Brosna drainage. The 
water of the Castlebernard river used to pass by 
before that of tlie Riveratown river, before the drain- 
age was carried out. We used to have twelve or four- 
teen hours between them — one passing off before the 
other one came, Then they drained the Little Brosna 


up at Biverstown and took away the mill-dam. I was- 
near the mill myself previous to the drainage — and I 
was there on Saturday and inspected it and walked in 
the mill-race. They drained that, and then the two 
rivera came down together in a great torrent They 
have not 'done anything to the lower end adjoining the 
Shannon, and the result is it floods us in no time. I 
have banked some of my callows five or six feet. Well, 
I have gone into that land when it was quite dry, and 
in two hours I have come out of it up to my knees in 
water. I have had my hay ready to be cut there say 
to-day, and the next day I would have to go in a boat 
and put down poles to feel where my cocks of hay were. 
We made a desperate struggle to get something done 
for that state of things through the Shannon. There 
was a Commission, seut down, and I was examined 
before the Commissioners in Banagher. 'They wanted 
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to gsrant us £150,000 on an area, of 18,834 acres in 
eight counties, with 7,000 in one and 500 in another. 
I proved to the Commissioners it was not the Shannon 
injured us at all but the Brosna, They valued me at 
£132 on 81 Irish acres. They put on a valuation of 
4s. IW. on my land, and for the improvement they 
contemplated giving me they put down 12s. 5d. an 
acre. 

2337. I think I must stop you going on with that 
line of evidence. It has nothing to do with what we 
are inquiring into. The point I have to ask you about 
is the hooding of the land — whether it was owing to 
or subsequent to tlie deepening of this river above 
you? — I have brought my meadow book from 1875 
with me. The meadows which I set for 84s. in 1875, 
and in 1876 for 90s., I have lost almost ever since. 
In the last ten years I have got scai-ceiy anything out 
of them. 

2338. And was the drainage you speak of made at 
that period — ten years ago ? — It was, aud ever since 
the state of things has got worse and worse. Land 
that I set myself eight years ago for £34 was set this 
year for £10. Last year my son had to cut it, but it 
had not been cut for three yeai-s. I had before that 
given the grass to the country people to cut it away 
and make dung of it. This is only to show that as 
the lower part of the river ^vas not done when the 
water came, it came down on us. There was one in- 
stance I know — and 1 have a man who can swear to 
it as a fact. In 1877 he paid £12 for the first acre of 
meadow, and I knew it afterwards to be set for £7 
and £11. I walked that same laud the day before 
yesterday. It is under grass now for little over 7s. an 
acre. It is nothing hut inishes. It was Mr. Kinahan’s 
pi-operty, but it belongs to Mr. Bolton now. 

2339. Sir John M'Keblie. — When did you first 


obseiwethis increase of floods— -floods which iniure you issi. 

much — in what year? — It was in 1876 the Rivers- j: — 

town river was di-ained. The Castlebernard river u'^BrerewT 
was drained about 22 years previous to that, and lands 
which were set at £3 lOs. an acre by the year have 
been cut only once or twice since in consequence of 
the lower end of the river not being cleaned, though 
there is plenty of fall. 

2340. But it is not tlie question of the lower end of 
the river at all. You attribute the injuries you re- 
ceive to the two districts the drainage of which has 
been carried out, bringing down their flood waters 
simultaneously ? — Yes. 

2341. What year was the Little Brosna drained? — 

In 1870. 

2342. The Castlebernard district drainage award 
was made in 1858, 1 think? — I am not sure. I think 
it was in 1870 tire lliverstown River- Commission sat. 

I was examined at the Commission before the Com- 
missioners at Athlone. 

2343. That has nothing to do \vith the point. That 
Commission, fell through — nothing resulted from it. 

The evidence which you give is as regai-ds the waters 
simultaneously coming down ? — Yra. 

2344. Mr. Betten. — T here is a very long list of 
witnesses here. I might suggest it would be an un- 
necessary waste of time to examine all these gentlemen 
on perhaps one or two points. If you could select one 
or two, or more as the case might be, you could put 
forward these to prove your particular points. It 
might arrswer all your purposes as well 

2345. Mr. Price. — Mr. Haughton has the manage- 
ment of this matter, aud he suggests that Sir Tlromas 
Butler might be examiued as to the increased dis- 
charge occasioned by drainage. 


Sir Thomas Butler examined. 


2346. Mr. Price . — Will you kindly state your 
views on this matter? — I am an interested party in 
the matter in consequence of being proprietor of the 
flooded part between Millford and Leighliabridge, and 
I was a^ed by the Committee sitting at Carlow if I 
would take any part in thia I replied that I was in- 
terested so much that I believed if a lai-ge increase of 
water was sent down without cleaning or improving 
the bed of the river below Carlow, both I and my 
tenants would be injured — that their lands would be 
mote deeply flooded than hitherto. I happened at 
the time I received this letter to be staying in the 
County Louth with a gentleman who had read an 
account of this Commission in the neivspapers, and he 
instanced the case of a river which ran through his 
property. He was a lower proprietor oiroiunstanced 
exactly as myself, and he informed me that he had 
sustained increased damage by the upper part of that 
river having been drain^ without the outfall being 
cleaned or prepared for it. He informed me that the 
people tliere were obliged to make dams to stop the 
upper water until they cleared the lower water and 
prepared for the upper. When the floods came the 
dams were constantly swept away before the bottom 
was prepared. The cost I was informed had been 
estimated at £17,000, but by the time the di-ainage 
was completed it amounted to £45,000, but that the 


Government only taxed the district to the extent of 
£25,000. That being the case, I mentioned these 
facts to the Barrow Na-vigation Committee in Carlow, 

' and they asked me to attend here and state them. If 
anything I have said is incorrect, I am sure Mr. Man- 
ning will correct me. The river I allude to is the 
Glyde, discharging at Annagassan, and Mr. Manning 
was one of the engineei-s. 

2347. Mr. Manning . — I was, sir — and I suppose 
Sir Alan Bellingham was your informant? — Yes. 

2348. Well, he is a great friend of mine, but I 
don’t know whether you caught the meaning of what 
he said exactly. I would not like to say anything 
regarding what you say, but I don’t think you had all 
the facts before you. 

2349. Mr. Beuen. — I suppose what you \vish to 
point out, Sir Thomas, is, that if the flooding in that 
river Glyde was caused by the drainage having been 
carried out in the upper part without sufficient pro- 
vision being made for its discharge below, if the same 
course were adopted here the lower part of the Bai-row 
would be liable to be subject to greater flooding ? — 
Yes, my opinion is that my tenants would be greatly 
flooded. 

2350. That is if snob a thing is done? — Yes. My 
own idea is that the lower part of the river should be 
prepared for the dischai-ge. 


Sir ThocDiS 
Uutler. 


Mr. Frederick Haughton examuied. 


2351. Mr. Price . — Can you inform \is what your 
exprience lias been of the floods in the river Barrow at 
Levetstown? — I live there for 38 yeai-s. In the old 
times we count three days for the flood getting up, and 
three days for its gettuig down. In the last five years 
I liave known a cerrific flood to come down iu 12 
hoiu-s. I made inquiries, and found that this came 
from the Ratliangan Drainage. So Mr. Tyrrell told 
me. I believe that is only a veiy small portion of 


the catchment basin. In fact, the flood was up 4 feet 
in 12 hours. I know that by the back-water in the 
tail of the mOl-raoe. 

2352. What year was that 1 — Oh, it was within the 
five years. 

2353. You don’t remember the exact year ? — No ; 
but, by making inquiries afterwards, I found that the 
flood was brought down from Ratliangan Drainage. 


Mr. Fredurlck 
Haughton. 
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Mr. Frederick 
Haughton. 


It came dowa brown and muddy, such as I never 
saw it before. 

2354. And that was piincipaEy from Rathangan 
Drainage 1 — ^Yes ; on making inquiry at Kildare I 
found (3iat to be the case. 

2355. And since that time have you observed tlie 
rising of the floods to be more sudden than before 1 — 
Oh, ceitainly ; until the last two yearn, when 1 lived at 
Levetstown. 

235G. Sir John M'Kerlie. — H ow were you then 
situated ? — Between Margerny and Athy, near Tank- 
ardstown bridge, four miles from Athy. In fact, the 
bed of the liver is utterly unable to carry ofi any flood. 
There is an island and a mill below Margerny, and at 
lOUgh guess there is a fall of twelve inches between the 
head and tail of the island. 

2357. Do you remember the date of that remarkable 
flood you spoke ofl— I do not. It was within five 
years. 

2858. Was it, do you remember, in September, '7 9 ? 
— I could not say. It was whatever year the Rath- 
angan Drainage was completed — it would be about 
that time. 

2359. Mr. Price. — The greatest flood we had in 
Lough Eme since 1879 was in February, 1881. There 
was a rainfall of eight inches previously. 

2360. Mr. Cassidy {to witness). — Was the Rath- 
imgan Drainage finished the time you speak of t — It 
was only on making inquiries from Mr. Walter Tyrrell, 
I heard the Rathangan Drainage was the cause. 

2361. Are yo\i aware thei-e aie several stoppages 
between you and Rathangan 1— -There are only two 
weii-s — Ardi-ee weir and Athy weir. 

2362. Do you know where the Rathangan is 


situate f — I am aware it is very near Kildare. I have 
no personal knowledge of the river there. 

2363. Mr. Bruen. — But you mentioned the time it 
took the flood to come from Rathangan to your mill 
twelve hours. 

2364. What gi-ound have you for supposing it took 
that time 1 — I remember the time the rain ceased. Jt 
ceased the evening before, and the flood was down next 
morning, and covered over the whole of she toe-path. 
I estimated it to be at the height of four feet. 

2365. Mr. Price . — How long did it take to rise from 
the first time it began to rise I couldn’t tell, for it 
happened in the night. It was the colour of tlie water 
wliich first attracted my attention. 

2366. Mr. Hassaed. — The flood from Rathangan dis- 
trict coming down quickly upon you, as you say, would 
first of all have to pass over the great area above Monas- 
tereven before it would come to yoxil — I am perfectly 
aware of tliat. It sliould have gone tlirough that late 
at Cloney. 

2367. Do you think it would have flooded \ip that 
great, immense basin, and gone through the obstructing 
river and on to your place all within twelve hours 1 — I 
have no knowledge of the river above Athy. 

2368. Then what you say is only supposition!— I 
made inquiries from the gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood of Kildare, because I saw the colour of the water 
was very different. I inquired from gentlemen living 
in Rathangan, and they informed me they were flooded 
since the drainage. 

2369. Well, I carried out the Rathangan Drainage, 
and I am not aware that the water of Rathangan is 
different from any other water? — ^Well, I could only 
compare it to the Mississippi thick mud. 


Mr. Edwd. T. 
QuiJton, C.K. 


Mr. Edward T. QuHton, C.E., examined. 


2370. Mr. Bruen. — I believe, Mr. Quilton, you 
have been directed by the Grand Jury to attend here 
and give evidence before the Commission? — Fes, in 
consequence of the uncertainty that exists as to the 
effect of these works, the Grand Jury asked me to state 
what I knew of the present floods, and the capabilities 
of the different stmetures to cany off what at present 
comes down. Three of the bridges — the three northern 
— Milford, Leighlin Bridge, and Royal Oak — 
are, T think, taxed at present to their utmost capacity, 
.-kn increase of the flow of water coming down would 
be not only prejudicial to the bridges, b;it injurious to 
the adjoining lands and roads. At present a consider- 
able portion of the roads on the Carlow side, between 
Milford and Leighlin Bridge is covered in flood time. 

I have driven through a long stretch of it myself. The 
water flows over the bank on the north side of Leighlin 
Bridge, and at tiines round through the street, and 
if there was any increase in the height of the 
flood, the injury to the houses would be very 
considerable. The bridge at Leighlin Bridge is 
a very old one. It was originally a narrow bridge 
and has been added to, and like most works of the 
kind, is not well able to bear a very great strain. 
The bridge at Royal Oak has not been so dealt with, 
but it is a very much worse structure,' and I think 
it would be incapable of being under-pinned. The 
water-way at Milford is narrower than at any of the 
other bridges. If the bed of the river was cleared at 
Leighlin Bridge, and the bridge put into good order, 
the water-way, I think, would be quite sufficient; but 
at present tbe islands that are forming above and below 
are rendering some of the arches entirely useless. 
Within the period that I have been acquainted with 
the river, the island on the north or up-sti-eam side 
has extended considerably, and is now close to the 
ridge. 

2371. Within your knowledge these islands are in- 
creasing near the bridges. Can you give us anyinforma- 
tion as to the lands appearing or increasing elsewhere ? 
— No, I am not acquainted with the river elsewhere. 

2372. There is a considerable fall in the bed of the 


river at MOford, is there not ? — There is, but for that 
the bridge would not be able to carry the water. 
The total water-way was only about 100 feet. 

2373. What is the water-way at Royal Oak Bridge? 
— About 145 feet. 

2374. What is the depth of the river at Milford ?— 
About four feet. It is about six feet from the bed of 
the river to the springiag of the arch. 

2375. Do you recollect the flood ini 879? — The water 
■was very high about that time, I remember. I don’t 
know the exact date, but the water was nearly up 
to the oro'wns of the arches. If a cock of hay or the 
trunk of a tree were to come down, I think it would 
finish the bridge. 

2376. Then yoiir evidence generally is that any 
increase in the floods would be injurious to these 
county works — the three bridges you have mentioned 1 
— Yes, and also to the roads in the neighbourhood of 
Leighlin Bridge. 

2377. Mr. Hassard. — It depends on the question 
as to whether there would be any increase ? — Enthely. 
T did not go into that. 

2378. But any thing that would prevent the silt 
coming down would be an improvement? — Yes, as 
it catches in the rushes. 

2379. Sir John MKerlie. — Are you aware if any 
public record lias been kept of the height to which 
the water has risen at the points you speak of? — Not 
on behalf of the county. 

2380. No record kept? — No. 

2381. Mr. Hassard. — And I presume there are no 
rain gauges ? — No. 

2382. Mr. Bruen. — Oh yes, tliereare private ones. 
(To Mr. La Touche) Have you not got at your office 
in Carlow a record of the height of the water? — Yes, 
at all the looks of the navigation. 

2383. Sir John M‘Kerlie. — Y ea, at the time Mr. 
Haughton speaks of, in September, 1879, there was a 
rise of two feet at Bestfield lock. 

Mr Hassard. — That was two years before the 
Rathangan drainage. 
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Mr. James Byme, of Newtownpilswortli, examined. 


2384. Mr. Bruen. — I believe you have some infor- 
njation to give us with regard to the flooding of the 
river near Bestfield 1 — I know the river between 
Mageiiy and Jei-usalem Bridge. I recollect the time 
tha flood came on suddenly, that Mr. Haugliton speaks 
of. It was raining all day, a Sunday ; we had the hay 
cut, and £ said“'We will go in the morning and take the 
liay away — it takes three days for the flood to lise.” 
Well, we went to take tlie hay away in the morning 
but the watei- was all over it. It wm the first time 
that I knew the Barrow to rise so suddenly. 

2385. Mr. Cassidy. — What year! — I think it is 
about four years ago, but I cannot exa*itly say. It 
was four or five years ago. The place was flooded 
every year except last year. The meadows were not 
cut for four or five years except last year. We cut 
the hay in the end of July last yeai' anticipating 
floods in August. It was a dry season, and the floods 
did not come down so early, but during the four or 
five years previously the floods came down much more 
suddenly than before. 

2386. Mr. Hassaed. — Are tlie meadows you speak 
of adjoining the Barrow or the Lerr 1 — They adjoin 
the Greece. They are between Mageny and the 
Greece. 

2387. Mr. Smith. — Had you had much rain pie- 


vious to the Sunday you speak of? — No, it was only 
one day’s rain, and what happened was most unusual. 
We never anticipated such a thing, because one day’s 
rain was never known to cover the meadows in that 
way. When I afterwai-ds heard about the drainage 
of the liver I thought that might have been the cause, 
but I did not know whether it was true or not. 

Mr. Beuen. — Whom do you propose to have ex- 
amined next, Mr. Price 1 

Mr. Havghton . — The other witnesses will be with 
regard to the flooding in (laiiow. 

Mr. Price . — There are circumstances connected with 
Carlow of great consequence, having reference to the 
stores of Mr. Watson and others, and I think you 
ought to hear the witnesses with regard to tlie town 
of Carlow paitioularly. 

2388. Witness (Mr. Byrne).— 1 think the water of 
the Barrow is higher than the land adjoining— where 
yom- land, Mr. Bruen, adjoins mine. The weir thiows 
the water up to Mageny, and it is the same level from 
Mageny up to the weir. The water coming up to 
the weii- is higher than the land. 

2389. Mr. Bbuen. — ^That has nothing to do witli 
the flooding. You say that the ordinary level of the 
water is above the land, but that is owing to the con- 
struction of the weir. 


July 3u, less. 
Mr. Jsm«3 


nir. James Bolger examined. 


2390. Mr. Beuen. — Do you wish to give evidence 
as to the condition of the town 1 — Yes. I have been 
living opposite the river all my life, and for the last 
few years, as Mr. Haughton remarked, I have noticed 
the floods rise very rapidly even when we had only 
little pressure of rain, sometime in April, and when 
the river had been very low ; and when 1 came out 
in the morning I noticed the river nearly biimfull up 
to the coping stones. I drew Mr. Kelly’s attention 
to it, and we spoke to Mr. Deane, who keeps the re- 
gister for the BaiTow Navigation Company, and he 
stated it rose on the siU of the lock fifteen inches. £n 
1881 or 1882 we had either one or two days rain, and 
the flood came down veiy rapidly. It was on a 
Satimlay evening, I remember, that I noticed it. 
I manage a malt-house for Messrs. AVatson Brothers, 
and I anticipated from the lapid rise of tJie water that 
the floors would be flooded. I had a man up all night 
watching the flood, with instructions that in case he 
saw the water making its appeai-ance over the embank- 
ment to let me know. It came down so lapidly that 
we had to draw a lot of clods and sods and clay, and 
by means of making a sort of embankment for about 
thirty perches we succeeded in keeping the water out. 
If it were not for that I am certain we would have 
had tifteen or sixteen inches of water on the floors. 
Well, I attribute that state of things, as Mr. Haughton 
did, on making inquiries to the partial drainage of the 
river up at Eathangan. From all I can learn that is 
an area of only about one-ninth of the drainage con- 
temjilated by this .scheme to be earned out. If any 
further increase of water is sent down I believe the 
stores and malt-houses and other prepeity tliere would 
not only be considerably injured but would be rendered 
useless. 

2391. Have you observed an increase in the rise of 
the floods since the Ler drainage lias been earned outi 
—Oh yes, they come down more rapidly. Just as 
Mr. Haughton said. I used to have time to consider 
what was to be done, to look about me. I had occa- 
sion to get the com housed fifteen or sixteen years 
ugo when we had a flood. We had, I remember, a 
veiy large flood some yeaiB ago. It was running for 
A week, and the greater portion of the district was 
flooded. _ The water remained over in the Graigue dis- 
trict till it left many of the poor people w'ho lived in 
that locality in a bad and delicate state of health, and 


they have been so ever since. The houses were satu- 
rated with water for a month or six weeks, but still 
tbe people strove to live in them by using boards or 
planks in endeavouring to keep the floods out, but 
these poor people, many of them, slept with the water 
actually under them. 

2392. How long ago do you say that was? — That 
was in 1878 or 1879, seven or eight years ago. 

2393. I suppose your fears entirely arise from the 
fact that you believe there will be an inci-ease in the 
floods ? — My belief is that there has been an increase 
in the floods already caused by the partial drainage 
done lately, and that if any general drainage were 
carried out without making due provision for the out- 
let to carry it away, I believe it would seriously in- 
jure the trade of Carlow, so far as the com and malt- 
ing trades are concerned. 

2394. Mr. Hassakd. — H ow long after the min, on 
the occasion you refer to, began to fall, did you 
observe the water on a level with the quay. I am 
speaking o£ that particular flood ? — Yes, in 1879. I 
tliink it was not more than twelve hours or so after 
the rain ceased. In fact it was di'izzling I might say 
at the time the flood was rising. 

2395. How long had it been raining before the flood 
rose to the level of the coping of the quay 1 — It was 
actually raining at the time. 

2396. But how long had it been raining ? — I think 
about, perhaps a couple of days — not more. 

2397. Mr. Beuen. — You mentioned a flood fifteen 
or sixteen years, and another of seven or eight yeans 
ago. In order to have your answer clear, may I ash 
you was thei'e anything remarkable about that flood 
sixteen years ago ? — Nothing remarkable any more 
than that it rese gradually, we had two or three days 
to look about us au'.l make preparations, but tbe flood 
in 1879 rose up quite mpidly. 

2398. You -wish then to dmw the attention of the 
Commission to the difference of time which the flood 
took to rise fifteen or sixteen yearn ago, and what it 
took to rise in 1879? — Yes. 

2399. Mr. Price. — What time did it take to rise in 
last April ? — It was only raining for a few hours, it 
began to rain in tbe moniing sind after a few hours rain 
the river was nearly brinifuU. 

2400. Mr. Bbuen. — Do you hold any land in the 
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neighbourhood of Carlow 1 — Yes, on the banks of the 
Barrow, on the Queen’s county side. 

2401. And is it liable to be flooded ? — Befoi-e I had 
it in my own possession, I have seen three feet of 
water in the hay there. In the flood of 1879, there 


were three feet of water in the hay cut in the bottom. 
1 was afraid to run the risk of meadowing it any 
more since, for I would have to get it cut before it 
would be fit to be cut, for fear of the water coming. 


Mr. John Kdly, examined. 


2402. Mr. Bkuen. — You have been resident for a 
long time in Carlow ? — All my lifetime. I recollect 
perfectly, the greater part of thrae islands accumulat- 
ing along the quay. They are a great obstruction to 
the bridge and below the river too, all thrae islands 
or nearly all of them accumulated within my own 
memory. I think the islands at the quay si's not 
moi-e than twenty-five or twenty-six years growing. 

I think the fiiat foundation for the islands was some 
osiere which were planted there directly opposite our 
store in the year 1864. There was no solid giound 
thei-e then, but now there is a stretch from the bridge 
up parallel with the quay ; I think, these islands more 
or less deprive the bridge of the power of properly 
carrying olF the water. There are only three ai-ches 
hi the bridge than can cany off the water. Some of 
them are idle — one from the abutment of the old 
bridge, and another from the island being in front of 
it. I was well acquainted with the poor people of 
Gi-aigue, for a number of years, and I know how 
much they suffered from floods. For about a mile 
and a half on the Graigne side tlieio are bottoms 
which are protected from the Barrow getting into them 
by embankments, but when the flood breaks into this 
low lying land, it fills up like a pond. From the town 
of Graigne up to Knoekbeg bounds, 'which is about a 
mile and a half. The water has to get away through 
sewer about two feet square, and it takes about a 
month to get away after the river subsiding. The 
result is that a gi’eat many of the houses have been 
allowed 'to fall, for the people would not^live in them. 
Sickntss broke out in 1866. There were over 100 
persons died from the cholera in that district I knew 
ten, fifteen or twenty cases of fever after the Septem- 
ber flood of 1879, in that paiticular district. In fact 
the state of things there, is such, that it increased the 
taxation of the division from Is. 5d. in the £ poor- 
rate to 2s. 10c?., just double. And a great deal of 
that was attiibutable to the floods. 

2403. Are you afraid of an increase in the floods if 
these works are carried out ? — If the river is increased 
in magnitude, we may shift away from the margin of 
it. 

2404. What is the ground of your supposition that 
the floods will be increased by the proposed works 1 — 
It aj)pears from Avhat I have read that it now takes a 
fortnight or three weeks for the floods to come down, 
and that what it is proposed to send that down in 
thirty-six hours. Surely that must increase the flood- 
ing. 

2405. Have you ohseived any increase in the floods 
latterly, since the carrying into effect of small drain- 
age districts 1 — Yes, my business made me observe 
these mattei-s for the last seven or eight years, since 
1878. And every year the floods are increasing very 
much in the rapidity with which they rise — a flood 
gets up as much in a night now as it used to rise in a 
day and a night or in two days. 

2406. You spoke of the islands forming near the 
quay at Carlow, Do you know of any new islands 
having been formed in the river elsewhere? — No, but 
I am aware of others increasing in size. Opposite the 
Sandy-hills the island has increased very much. A 
mile up from the town opposite wliere they get bricks 
the whole river is move or less filling up. For an 
English mile below Graigue lock I think the river 
has decreased in depth two feet within my recollection. 
Where there was a swimming hole with six feet of 
water, within my own knowledge, owing to the sand 
coming down the river, there is only a couple of feet 
•of water now. 


2407. TJiat is below where the Bun-en falls into 
the Barrow 1 — Yes. There was an observation made 
by Mr. Manning at tlie commencement of tlie pro- 
ceedings to the eflect, that in heavy floods the weir is 
hardly perceptible. I can cosifirm that, bnt it is easily 
to explain it— for the land is choked in behind tlie 
weir like the neck of a bottla If preparations were 
made beliind the weir to allow the floods to go free, 
and if the bridges and the islands were cleared away we 
would never be troubled with floods in or near the 
town. 

2408. That would be a heavy expense to go to, to 
clear away the bridge ? — Oh, I speak of the islands only 

2409. You consider that the islands forming before 
the bridges contract the water-way very much? — Not 
only that, but they send the water into different 
channels, and these channels select their own arches, 
If the water were kept in one channel it would be 
better, and if behind the weir were cleared it would 
cany off any quantity of water. 

2410. Mr. Erden. — H ave we now finished the 
evidence to be given with respect to tlie town of 
Carlow 1 — 

Mr. Haughton. — The only other witness would be 
the borough surveyor, who could give general testimony 
as to the flooding of the town. 

Mr. Bruen. — I think we have confirmatory evidence 
upon that point, and I don’t think it is. necessary to 
examine any further witnesses with respect to it. 

2411. * Mr. Percy La Touche. — Mr. Kelly’s evidence 
refers to the islands foi-ming within twenty-five years. 
Well, our experience {that of the Barrow Navigation 
Company) does not confii-m that; we could give evidence 
to the opposite effect. 

Mr. Price. — There are some twenty islands not 
shown on the Ordnance Map. 

Mr. La Touche. — We have maps made in 1811 
which show the islands. 

2412. Mr. Kelly. — I came down the Barrow in two 
of the highest floods that have ever been in it. 1 
came down at a time the towing-path was all sub- 
merged, and at every place where these very islands 
were the water was driven over the banks, over the 
tow-path, and all over the country. It was quite 
easy to see what was causing the obstruction to the 
water. 

2413. Mr. Bruen. — Y ou say, Mr. Price, there are 
islands now in tlie river which are not marked on the 
Ordnance Map? 

Mr. Price. — A great number. 

2414. Mr. Bruen. — I f Mr. La Touche would com- 
pare that map with his own map there might be some 
explanation of tlie discrepancy. It is an important 
fact that islands now existing in the riveris course 
cannot be found on the Ordnance map. Surely one 
of the six-inch scale maps marks anything in the shape 
of an island. 

Mr. La Touche. — There are some places above the 
bridge of Carlow called islands which are really beds 
of sedge. Mr. Kelly speaks of them not liaving existed 
twenty-five yeai'S ago. We have evidence to show 
that they existed forty years ago. Mr. Kelly says 
they were caused by “sallies” being planted there. 
Plow could sallies be planted there unless there were 
islands there. 

2415. Mr. Price. — The island above the bridge at 
Carlow is not marked at all, and there are three islands 
within half a mile below Carlow not marked at all on 
the Ordnance map. 

2416. Mr. Frederick Haughton. — They were causetl 
by the Barren drainage. 
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5i417. Mr. Bruen. — T think you refer to the islam^ 
above tlie weir, Mr. La Touche? 

Mr. La Touclte. — Yes, above the weii-. 

2418. Mr. Bruen. — I think Mr. Kelly’s observa- 
tions applied to those below the weir. 

Wiinesa (Mr. KeUy ). — I spoke of those both above 
and below. I can only s))eak for thirty-one or thirty- 
two years. 1 think in 1854 there were sallies planted, 
and then there was only a little speck of mud to be seen 


in a very dry summer. But all these have accumulated Ju^ ]», itW. 
since. 

2419. M.V. Haughton . — It is only fair to the Barrow 
Navigation Company to say that I have an old map 
here, made in 1832, and there are three islands marked 
south of Carlow — between Carlow and Belmont. They 
are small, but they are marked. 

2420. Mr. La Touche . — They are very small now. 

2421. Mr. Haughton . — And they are not marked on 
the Ordnance map. 


Mr. Jamea Butler, of Leighlinbiidge, examined. 


Mr. Jsmw 
Dutler- 


2422. Mr. Bruen. — Do you live at Leighlinbridge ? 
—Yes ; I am the partner of Mr. Watson in the Mill- 
house. We have very considerable concerns there. 
I have not been there very long myself, but Mr. Nolan 
can tell you a gi'eat deal more about the river than I 
can. All I can say is, that if the floods rise six inch^ 
more than they have done since I came there they 
will do an immense quantity of harm. If they were 
to rise for only five minutes six inches more than 
they have done, they woidd destroy £2;000 worth of 
barley besides other things. There is a bridge there, 


but no water can go through the principal arch owing 
to the silt,. In April the water was very low, but it 
rose from fifteen to eighteen inches in a few liour-s. 

2423. During your experience have you ever had a 
flood which came into your stores there ? — Not in my 
experience. 

2424. But you were flooded within six inches of 
the water coming into you 1 — Yes, within six inches 
of it. We have recently laid out £3,000 in building 
there. That would be utterly ruined if six inches 
more of %vater came on us. 


Mr. Joli/ii Nolan. examine<l. 


2425. Mr. Bruen. — Can you tell us about the floods 
in Leighlinbiidge — have you during the last few years 
obseiwed any alteration in the floods ? — I have been 
in Leighlinbridge since 1837 or 1838. At that time 
there was no obstruction to the traffic of the boats. 
Now the river is nearly closed up. There has been a 
considerable increase in the islands at both sides of it. 
As has been observed by the County Siu-veyor, these 
ishinds have closed up — they have been accumulating 
year after year, and the result is that the village has 
^en destroyed. At the time I speak of, 1838, 
there was a very good town there, but Leighlinbiidge 
is now a vOlage. Since the raOways have been opened 
in the country it has not been at all what it was. If 
these islands were opened and cut away, the water 
would not rise so much. It would give an outlet at 
the lower end of the bridge, which is choked up 
entirely. There was always an open in the little 


islaml, near the church, to let the water off, but that 
is now closed up aud has become land. Unlras that 
island is cleared away it is impossible to liave an outlet 
for the water. I believe there is not a bridge on the 
Barrow in more dmiger than Leighlinbridge. If the 
island above the bridge closes more, the bridge must 
be carried away. I have noticed since the works 
were done on the fliver Burreii the water has increased 
considerably. I have built a stoi'e there myself, and 
if I thought thei-e would have been any increase in 
the flooding I would never have gone to any expense 
there. Mr. Watson, who is the life and soul of the 
town, has gone to great expense in building there. If 
the traffic were taken away, of cour.se the trade would 
be destroyed, and it would be an enormous loss. Before 
you bring down any more water you must have some- 
thing done to enable the water to be carried off. 


Mr. John 



Mr. Bamuel Crosthwaite examined. 


2426. Mr. Bruen. — Kindly mention what evidence 
you desire to give? — I think I can say something 
about the rise of the water in the Barrow after the 
drainage of the Burren. We have a private bridge 
from our mills to the farms on the opposite side of 
Bagnalstown, and after the Burren drainage was com- 
pleted, we found that this bridge was liable to be 
earned away by any flood, so that we had to raise it 
one foot. I am not certain when the Rathangan 
draioage was completed, but T noticed in the last two 
heavy floods tlie water has touched the lower beams 
of the bridge, even after we raised it one foot, so that 
we in times of flood have to bring out all the weights 
we can to prevent the bridge being carried away. 
Fr-om what I heard this has only occuiTcd since the 
Eatliangan drainage was carried out. 

2427. You speak of heavy floods ? — In 1878 or 1879 ; 
and the last heavy flood was two years ago. Of course 
we are all agreed that everything depends on the rising 
of the water over former levels. If the water should 
rise six inches or a foot above its jmesent level at 
Bagnalstown, there is no doubt the canal banks would 
go, and the mill premises and house would be flooded ; 
and, of course, the mills would suffer very severely 
from back-water. No doubt arrangements would have 
to be made to cany the tail water lower down than 
at present — for instance, tlirough a separate arch to 
some distance below the Royal Oak Bridge. It is not 
alone that we apprehend the high winter floods, but 


also low water in summer. Now, last summer the 
whole of the river, except what was necessary for the 
narigation, passed through our water-wheel. We had 
just enough for our purpose. If that water were 
reduced of course we would be obliged to have recourse 
to steam engines to cany on our work. With regard 
to the large island sitimte between us and Royal Oak 
Bridge, in my own recollection it has increased at least 
four-fold ; and a good deal of that incr-ease is attributed 
to the Burren drairrage, and the deposit which has 
come down from it. 

2428. You speak of tire possible loss of power to 
your mill in summer from the drainage works ? — Yes. 

2429. Have you fouird any sirch diminution of power 
owin'' to the Burren drainage works? Do you think 
you have lost any water in consequence of these works? 

It is beyond my recollection, but I should not 

appr-eliend as much loss of power from the drainage 
of the Bur-r-en as from the proposed works, because 
the Barren comes from a different sorb of country to 
tliat you now propose to drain. These lands are in 
Kildare and the Queen's Ooimty, and they soak any 
quantity of water in the winter, which coming down to 
us gi-adually in summer, keeps the mills going. We 
know ourselves tliat the Slaney and Kflkeuny rivers, 
coming from a different soil, ai-e almost dry in summer. 
We fear the same with regard to the Bai-i-ow, should 
the proposed works be caivied out, and the basin which 
now filling in winter forms a reservoii- in summer 


Sir. Samad 
CroBthTraiU. 
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Jvly 99^1886. be dried up ; also if the navigation wei-e atFected in 
„ “ any way, the logs to the country would be enormous. 

&MAw4he ourselves pay over .£3,000 per annum to the 

Navigation Companies alone for freight, and many 
others pay as much or even more. 

Mr. Watson All our stuff is carried over the 

navigation. 

2430. Mr. Bruen (to witness ). — ^You are acquainted 

with Bagdiilstown?— Yes. I don’t think the to^vn 

itself would be injured. 

2431. Is there a lower part of the town! — No ; the 
laud j-ises from the river to a higher level. We liave 
a good deal of land flooded. The great obstruction 
below us is the Royal Oak Bridge. When the water 
reaches that place, it cannot extend as it does when 
passing our mills, and it is obliged to pass through the 
ai-ches of the bridge, which I believe is quite unable 
to bear any more strain than at present. 

2432. Mr. Hass(vrd.—Yo^x say the water was very 
low last year 1 — Extremely low. 

•2432. Have you any idea what the depth was 1 — I 


gave some measurement of it to Mr. Price this morning, 
and he considered about 8,000 cubic feet passed through 
tlie miU- wheels. 

2433. How many pairs of stones were you able to 
work 1 — ^We have fourteen sets of rollers at present^ 
two pairs of discs, and six paire of stones. 

2434. What is the fall of the wheell — About 11 
feet. 

2435. And what was the fall of the water 1 — About 
11 feet. The fall of the lock is 10 feet 7 inches. ?he 
fall of the wheel is a little more than that. 

2436. And what do you say is the diameter of the 
wheel 1 — The diameter is 22 feet, and the width 16 feet, 

2437. You were able to work the fourieen rollers at 
the time you speak of 1 — Yes ; we never liad to stop 
the mOl at any time, but we had to throw out the 
screening machinery once or twice last summer to 
allow the boats to pass, the river being so shallow. Bad 
as flooding would be, we think want of power in 
summer would be even worse. 


lb. Patrick 
Maks. 


Mr. PaUick Matter exammed. 


2438. Mr. Bruen. — Do you pi-opose to speak of the 
river below Bagnalstownl — Yes, at Goresbridge. I 
know the river for a gi-eat many years, and I remember 
distinctly tlie two floods spoken of — one in 1879, and 
the other in 1881. I knew them to remain on the 
lands about there for three weeks, A portion of my 
OWE land, about forty acres, was covered over for 
nearly two weeks. There were a lot of poor people 
just beside the town in 1881, very badly injui'ed by 
the flood. I saw a cot plying from one place to 
another cairying the people to Mass on Sundays. I 
attribute this state of things, in a great measure, to 
these islands. There are two or three islands which 
are just convenient to the bridge, with rushes and 
other stuff growing up there obstructing the water, 
which then flows up on to the track line, and into the 
lands. The poor people of Graigue have the same 
grievance. 

2439. Do you think the flood has increased of late 

years 1 I never saw it ^eater than these two floods. 

It might come and remain a day or two, but on these 
two occasions it remained for a long time. 

2440. You live a very long way down the river. 
Do you think that any alteration m the flooding has 
been effected by the drainage of the tributaries a 
long way up the river 1 — I came to the conclusion that 
give more freedom above will drive the quantity of 
water down quicker, and consequently we will suffer 
more below. I could not say the length of time it 
will romain with us, but it will spread over our lands 
more. Portion which has escaped flooding up to the 
preseat, will, I have no doubt, if more water comes 
down, be covered. 

2441. That depends on the qu^tion whether the 
water will come down at a higher level than it did 
before 1 — Certainly, but we are disposed to think the 
more freedom the water will get above, the more effect 
it will have on us. 

2442. Mr. Price, — Tlie seoi-etary of the Barrow 
Navigation Committee wishes me particularly to call 
your special attention to the reach of the river between 
Levettstown and Magenny, at which point the old 
l iver is exceedingly bad, and the soundings very small. 

1 have got our soundings in the river itself here. The 
river is about 100 feet wide — it may be 110 feet wide, 
and we have made a number of soundings. Here are 
some of ihem — 2 feet 4 inches, 2 feet 6 inches, 2 feet 
4 inches, 2 feet 8 inches, 2 feet 4 inches, 3 feet 2 inches, 

2 feet 3 inches, 2 feet 2 inches, 1 foot 10 inches, and 
at one place under the bridge it was only 1 foot 
6 inches deep. 

2443. Under which bridge ? — At Tankardstown 
bridge I have 1 foot 4 inches and 1 foot 8 inches. I 
have.about one hundred soundings in that particular 
reach, and I say there is danger in sending down 
floods into that river, when the channel Mr. Manning 


requires for his drainage above Athy is 160 feet wide 
by 9 feet 6 inches in depth. Here we have a channel 
of only 110 feet. I refer particularly to the reach of 
the river from Mageny down to the next lock. (Shows 
the locality to Mr. Manning on the map,) There 
are some little spots here and there, deeper. We have 
one 5 feet 3 inches, and another 4 feet 6 inches, and 
so on ; but I would say that the average would be 
about 3 feet. The width varies from 110 feet to 
150 feet. The fall I could not give you there. 

2444. Mr. Manning . — There is no use in giving 
me these soundings except you give me the surface 
inclinations'! — Well, these I cannot give you. 

2445. Well it is quite without result to talk about 
the section of the river with regard to the discharge, 
without giving the surface inclination. It is waste of 
time to talk about it! — I beg your pardon, upon that 
point I entirely differ from you. Most of this river 
is very flat, and there is a weir at the head of it. At 
the weir there is a sudden fall. If there was a 
uniform slope from the head of the weir for the two 
miles, by taking the whole fall to the lock, whatever 
it might happen to be, live feet, perhaps, you could 
calculate then what that river would discharge. Thera 
is, as I say, a sudden fall at the weir, and then the 
river goes through the flooded land parallel, with veiy 
little fall at all. At any rate, I know sufficient about 
the river to say that that channel, and a great many 
other channels are ritterly inadequate to discharge the 
present water's, and the proof is that the lands are 
flooded. I may say also, that the gentlemen who 
desired me to speak on their- behalf, are very anxious 
that the drainage should be carr-ied out for the general 
good, provided that their interests are looked to, and 
that there is no experiment tried on them beforeh^d. 
They think that ^before anything is done, that the 
lower reaches of the river should be taken into account, 
and that the works shall include the complete prepar- 
ation of the river for the reception of floods that may 
occur to a great extent. Every one knows that if 
there was a flood of 500,000 cubic feet per minute, 
and if you only bad a channel for a volume 100,000 
cubic feet less per minute, it will be utterly inadequate, 
It will take a great deal more than one-fifth moro fall 
if you attempt to force that additional 100,000 cubic 
feet per minute through. If you try to force that 
additional water through the inadequate channel, you 
will not only have a rise in proportion of one-fifth, but 
it win be a great deal more, and the danger would be 
far greater tlian people are awai-e of. The head 
required is not in the simple proportion to the flood. 

2446. The increase in the head would not be in the 
ratio of the ordinary fall of the surface. That is to 
say, if you only have a fall of two inches in the mile, 
and if you wanted to get twice the velocity, you should 
make it 8 inches, and the result would be only a rise 
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of 6 mches in a great flood which discharges double 
the quantity. Therefore it is not right to say it would 
increase it so much? — T said it would increase it in 
greater proportion. 

2447. Is it not the mean hydraulic depth that is 
increased ? — ^Yes. 

2448. And therefore the velocity would increase 1 — 
Yes. 

2449. AnH therefore the comparison you would 
make now is one that you and I would like to enter 
into by ourselves ? — I did not say what the proportion 
is, but the whole essence of drainage depends on that 

that it cuts another way — when you make a large 

channel you diminish the fall very much — you diminish 
the head-water very much more than the mere propor- 
tion to the channel. 

2450. It would be more satisfactory if you would 
give the inclinations in the channels — for otherwise it 
L hard to go into this 1 — It is only another way for 
saying that it would be a very serious thing to increase 
the flood at all. 


2451. Mr. Bruen. — The whole question we are in- 
quiring into here turns on the hypothesis whether 
there will be an increase in the water or not owing to 
these drainage works 1 Whether the floods 'will be to a 
greater extent and more frequent? More frequent 
flooding would certainly be an injury to some of the 
property you represent, but not all. More frequent 
flooding would not occasion any difficulty or damage 
to the malt stores Mr. Wateon holds. It might do so 
to the mills and navigation, and it might do so, and 
probably would do so, to the farmers along the banks ; 
but I repeat, the whole question turns upon the proha- 
bility or certainty whether there will be higher or in- 
creased floods, and Mr. Manning holds a different view 
from you, Mr. Price, on this subject. My brother 
Commissioners agree with me in saying that it would 
be more satisfactory if Mr. Manning would now explain 
to those present the grounds upon which he forms his 
opinion that there would be no increase either in the 
height of the floods or in the frequency of the floods 
owing to the drainage works proposed. 


Mr. Manning re-called. 


2452. Mr. Bruen. — ^Will you kindly give that ex- 
planation? — As I before stated this is a question of 
degree and speaking merely upon general principles, 
you must acknowledge that to take any quantity of 
compensation reservoirfrom a river at all will take away 
80 much of the compensating power — that is, as I before 
said — if you pour a bucket of water into the sea you 
would be compelled to say that the level of that sea 
was raised. It is all a question of degree, and it can 
only be settled by actual facts. My experience has 
been that the floods would not be increased by such a 
diminution of the compensating power of the river as 
would be represented by 23,000 acres ? With regard to 
it having any effect at Bagnalstown or the lower part 
of the river, I don’t believe that to be the case. Then 
with regard to the frequency of the floods, I think 
every engineer will acknowledge that no matter what 
works are executed in a river, the total yearly quan- 
tity of water that comes down that river will not be 
increased or diminished by these works. Here again 
is a question of degree, because if you send water down 
quicker you have a little less evaporation and it will 
be an improvement more than anything else — but it 
won’t be a sensible improvement — you cannot perceive 
it. I don’t pretend to go closely into the question of the 
discharge down here, because I never saw the Bairow 
down here until yesterday, but what is the fact ? I 
have stated the maximum disohaige to be about 
400,000 cubic feet per minute, and I believe Mr. Price 
and other engineers agree with me pretty nearly. I 
have stated that it probably won’t be more than 
850,000. Then what is the mean discharge — that is 
every drop of water that goes down the river from 
year’s end to year’s end, I have found ten years’ ex- 
perience of the rain at Tullamoie to be twenty-eight 
inches, and the evaporation I know from long experi- 
ence and observations of my own, varies in Ireland 
from eleven inches to nineteen inches, I have taken 
it here to be fourteen inches. Calculating that over 
400,000 acres, yon will find that the main discharge 
whl be a little under 40,000 cubic feet in a minute. 
In other words about one-tenth of the maximum dis- 
charge I have calculated. Now, we come to the maxi- 
mum dischai-ge. From various observations made by Mr. 
Bateman in England— by myself in this country— and 
by other engineers who have been able to observe the 
quantity of water in dry seasons, Mr. Bateman has 
found it to be twenty cubic feet off a 1,000 acres per 
minute. I have found from series of daily observa- 
tions made in the North of Ireland for two yeai-s, the 
evaporation went down to eleven inches. I have got 
evaporation going up to nineteen. Well, taking itall 
attwelve cubicfeetpcvmiiiuteoff l,O00acres(twentyMr. 
Bateman found to be above the average diy weather 
volume that is tho conventional name we have for 


it) that would amount to 8,000 cubic feet per minute 
for the summer discharge at Carlow, hlr. Price said it 
was 10,000 cubic feet further down, and I rather agree 
with liim in that. Well, now we come what that 
would amount to at Carlow. Taking a very rough way 
of measuring, tbehorse power — we will say that prac- 
tically one horsepower is equal to 700 cubic feet, of 
water per minute with 1 foot fall per minute. Well, 
that would give for the mean discharge at Carlow, 
not less than fifty-seven horsepower per foot of fall 
— that is if you stored all the floods and applied it 
all to the mill power ; but if you take the summer’s 
discharge at 8,000 cubic feet you will find it will 
give you between ten and eleven horse-power per 
foot of fall. That is what I call the mill power of the 
Barrow at Carlow. Although I have long experience 
in milling, I must confess that I this day for the first 
time saw a flour mill in which the manufacture was 
carried on by rollers ; and I never spent a pleasanter 
or more instructive hour in my life. Mr. Shackleton’s 
milis are a credit to the town. I found that the fall 
of the look is about six feet. I measured it to-day at 
five feet eight inches ; but they informed me that they 
had the sole of their wheel raised above from the flood ; 
therefore they have not on tlie wheel a fall of six feet 
— probably it is four and a-half feet or five. 

2453. Mr. Haughton Carlow lock is under five 

feet. 

2454. Mr. Manning. — I took 1flie measurement from 
the surface of the water. 

2455. Mr. Hassakd. — C arlow lock is under five 
feet. 

2456. Mr. Manning. — I measured three feet four 
inches on one side from the foot board and I measured 
nine feet to the bottom. 

2457. Mr. Hassard. — T here is anine inch boai-dat 
the weir? — Yes. 

2458. Mr. Manning. — Yes, I took the difference 
between the two waters to-day — the difference between 
nine feet and three feet four is five feet eight. When 
I say that I speak of the surface of the water which 
was measured by myself in the lock. You were quite 
right in saying the fall of Mr. Shackleton’s mill is not 
that. He probably could not get that, I could not get 
down to the sole of his wheel to measure it. But let us 
take it at four feet or five — if you take it at five feet, it 
would be fifty-five horse power. And what do I 
find, that he had a high pressure auxOiary engine 
which he was working up to fifty-five horse power 
Probably, it would amount to about thirty horse power 
to-day ; and his miller told me tliat that was nearly 
rather better than the water-power he had to-day, 
which would give him about the same ; so that was 
sixty horse-power he was working to-day, and the cal- 
culation I had previously made was about fifty-five 


JWc 28, 18M. 

Mr. PaMA 
Mah«. 


M.r. Maasiac- 
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J 9 1885 . iorse-power. I mention this because T think the district is one of tlie grounds on -which you base your 
millers should be considered, and that there should opinion that the maximum discharge would not be 
Mi. Manning. injury done to their pro|)eriy, and to increased in floods! — The ground upon -which J base 

sho-w that the miller had nothing to do with the my opinion that the maximum discharge would not 
maximum floods, except they injure him by the tail be sensibly increased is this, that the small quantity 
water. He has nothing to do with the mean dis- of land to be relieved from flooding would be so insig. 
charge of the Barrow, except he has reservoii's -capa- nilicant with veganl to the whole area of the catch- 
ciotis enough to store it all ; but what Iio has to do ment that it would not give any sensible increase to 
with is, the stamling summer supply. He cjinnot the discharge. 

.change the size of his wheel every time the flood 2464. Have you at all estimated tho amount of 
•changes, and he must so construct his wheel that it rainfall. Now, taking an inch and a half in 24 
will, at least, itot be idle in the summer season. I hours, how many hours rainfall would be sufficient to 
don’t know whether there is anything else that I flood tlie land to its ordinary maximum 1 — I have 
should say ; but, in speaking before this Commission, nui le no such calculation, btit it is easily made and 
we have not been tied up by the usual limits which can be handed to the Commission, 
we engineers place for ourselves. I think T may say 2465. You could give no off-hand information on 
this, that -whatever differences of opinion there may be tlmt subject. Would you say it would be more than 

as to the effect of the drainage, they have been all 24 hours after tlie rain had fallen — would you say the 

stated before the Commission, and if one of us differs lands would be flooded witliin that time, assuming 

from the other, you are the judges to say who is right, that they are already up to the points of their ordinary 

If you want any more evidence you know where to level! — I coukl not give any olf-hand information on 

get it. If you believe me, I tell you that the drainage that subject. 

of the Barrow may be effected by the works I propose. 2466. The key of the whole distiict is at Bert !— 
If you believe Mr. Fitzgerald, it would be profitable Yes, at Athy, Bert, and Monasierevan. 
thing to have it carried out. If you believe the very 2467. Assuming the obstructions are lowered at 
able medicixl men, who came forward and gave evidence these jioints, and setting a.side the injured land — that 
in a sanitary point of view, they tell you that these would drain all the flooded land to a depth of four 

works, along with being profltable, will make the feet — would it not! — Yea, except at the commenoe- 

homes of the people more healthy and Inippy. If you ment of the district, where the land is very narrow, 
believe all that, it would be for this Commission to and there ii. wouhl not be to advantage, I think, to 
judge whether the scheme should go on or not. I am discharge the maximum floods without embankments, 

glad there has been no contention here at all. There You will se<! the embankments marked at the low 

has been merely auumberof persons gathered together reach of tlie river above Athy. 

having different views and different interests, to see 2468. But supposing the power of drainage is ra- 
what was best to be done, and J don’t think it was sel- dueed to a depth of four feet, would not that give a 
fishness, though some people might call it selfishness on capacity for holdiug up water to that depth, assuming 
their part to come forward here. I think it was a the land to be of a porous or moory nature! — Un- 
proper defence of particular uiterest-s in a general doubtedly. 

matter. Now, for instance, I believe that the fault in 2469 . And would not that to a considerable degree 
cases Biieh as the present is, that everything seems to compensate for the loss of flood water! — Yes, un- 
have been deferred to the paramount interest. At one doubtedly — the increased size aud depth of the river, 
time it was all for mill-power. At another time it and lowering of the surface of the water during 
wa.s all fur navigation. i<’ow it is all for drainage. floods, would give a quantity, but I won’t say how 
To-morrew it will be for something else. But I think much, over tlie whole length of the river — as much in 
that was a bad solution of these questions, that all fact as the river's course would hold, 
other interests should cede 'to the jiaramount one, and 2470. But the relieved lauds being of a porous 
that in fact we- should act in accordance with n>odem nature, wouhl they not take up a very considerable 
pliilosopliy, and say the proper course is the survival quantity of water! — There is no doubt also that all 
ofthe fittest and to kOl everything else. I don’t believe arterial drainage — that is, deepening under the surface 
that you should kill the navigation, or kill the mill- of tlie laud — will give a greater resei-voir, so to sjieak, 
power. It is not because the navigation has not been by draining lands which are. dried. If these lands are 
recently profitable that you should kill that, nor the saturated as at present, you liave a constant water 
mill-power — because it is almost defunct in this surface on the level, and it is impossible for you to 
country — that yoxi should kill that. The time may hold any water on them ] but if you chain them you 
come when the waters of the Barrow may be used for will have two, three, or four feet as a reservoir, 
power, which might be stored or transferred to distant 24 71 . And these lands taking up that -water would 
points. I have nothing more to say. give it out by degrees in a dry season! — Certainly. 

24.59. Mr. Hassard. — ^Y ou mentioned the rainfall 2472. And therefore contribute to the increase of 
at Tullamore. Have you got any record of the maxi- the summer supply ! — I have no doubt at all upon 
mum rainfall for the year! — Not here. I think I this, that all thorough drainage and arterial drainage 
gave that evidence in Dublin. -would increase the low summer supply of the river. 

2460. Sir John M ‘Kerlie. — W ith reference to tlie In ray mind there is no doubt of it. 

increase of tlie discharge, your opinion is that there 2473. And that is one of the grounds, I presume, 
would he no increase in the discharge beyond the on which you say the summer supply would not he 
present amount of the floods in wet weather. The diminished 1 — Certainly, not that I think it, but I tell 
other point which has been so much dwelt upon is the it you as a positive scientific fact, 
probable or pi^sible diminution of the summer flow 2474. Is that the result of your ex]>erience with 
of water. There are one or two pobits on which you regard to drainage districts which have been lately 
may perhaps enlighten us a little. The whole dis- carried out! — That is the result of my experience for 
trict is a very flat one — ^isn’t it ! — Not all of it. nearly 40 years of drainage of every kind. There is 

2461. With the exception of e small portion of the one subject that I did not speak of at all, and that is 

north-west! — There is part of it flat and part of it in regard to the formation of the islands in tlie rivei'. 

^^ 7 - _ Mr. Haughton very properly called attention to the 

2462. But that being the case, and regarding it as fact that the Ordnance maps had not these islands in 

a flat district, excepting that small portion, would not them, whereas the ancient map belonging to the Na-ri- 

the result be that the flow of the water would be very gation had them ; and therefore there was no proof 

slow !— Yes, that is during floods through the flooded that the caiTying out of the works in the Burren or 
part it would be slow, and in a precipitous part it Rathangan would have caused them. But you must 
would be quick. remember that the whole Barrow is a canalised river, 

2463. I presume that the physical feature of the almost level except in floods, and that there must he 
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a deposit. If you allow it to continue year after year 
witliout clearing it you must expect a deposit. 

2476. Mr. Bolger. — With reference to a remark 
which Mr. Manning has made, to the effect that the 
drainage will improve the water power in summer, I 
beg leave to differ with him. I have expeiience of 
that at the mills at Burren Bridge. Before the 
Buri'en drainage commenced it could work nearly 
the whole day. Since the Bun-en di-ainago, the miU 
has been half the time idle during the day, while we 
are collecting a pond at the very door, so that instead 
of inijjroving the water j)ower, we ai’e only able to do 
half th<! work that we used to do formerly. 

2477. Mr. Price (To Mr. Manning.) — Supposing 
after t!io drainage was done the whole groiuid was 
saturated. I mean that whatever fell on the land was 
passing out thi-ouglr it, which will he the condition in 
which it will be after continuous rain, won’t every drop 
of rain that falls on the snrfaco come into the r-iver 
nuderncath, when the land is saturated 1 — Yes. 

2478. Strpposing there was an inch and a half of 
rain in twenty-four hours, and it rained for twenty- 
four hour-s and found its way into the channels, what 
time would it be in Carlow ? — I could not tell you 
tlrat, or none of us could tell you that. 

2479. Within a day? — I won’t make any absurd 
guess. Yorr give me a quantity of rain —one and a 
half inches — falling on a varied ainface, a varied 
description of soil, and you ask me what time it worrld 
take to go through that surface at different depths, 
and then ai-rive in Carlow, it is impossible to answer 
such a question. 

2480. But you said that all the rain which fell 
would go into the charrnels? — In time. 

2481. And that what falls on tire top would come 
underneath — that as much as falls would come into 
the river itself? — Tlrat is an absiurdity. It will 
only occur when there is no evaporation and no 
endosmose. 

2482. I ke]>t fur many yeans evaporating gauges 
for takiirg both water surface evaporations and Jand 
absori)tion underneath, the latter was on the surface 
ofatank buried in the ground. My experience was tids, 
that after the land got thoroughly dried, it took three 
months rain generally before I could get a drop at a 
deptlr of eighteen inches down, the land absorbed so 
much. Tlrat had reference to a want of summer water. 
Late in .the autumn when the land is' well drained 
it will absorb a great qrrantity before a drop wOl 
come into the river at all. Upon, the other part of 
the experiment I found tlrat when the land was once 
satm-ated — I kept a rain gauge alongside — the water 
ran out underneath almost as fast as the rain fell. 
Therefore I carue to the conclusion that when tire 
land is .dried or thorough drainage carried out, it 
will diminish the summer Avater, because coming 
after a long period of drought, the first rains will be 
absorbed by the earth. The eai-th takes up am immense 
quantity of water, and then after heavy rain takes 
place for any len^h of tinre, as much as falls on the 
surface comes in underneath, and the well drained land 
will bring down the water very rapidly into the well 
drained river. Now, what I wish to point out to 
Mr, Manning, ia that thwe tributaries Avith a catch- 
ment basin of 200,000 acres now send dowrr their 
water at an earlier time than the Upper Barrow ; but 
what would be the effect when all comes down together. 
It seems that at preserrt the flood at the Upper Barrow 
taJres five or six days to come down. I really don’t 
brow whether that is a fact or not. But Avhat will 
be the effect Avhen both tire floods of the main river 
and tributaries come down together. Supposing the 
grounds are saturated — after February rairra — and if 
additional rain came on, that rain Avill come down so 


rapidly, that the tributaries will not have time to run 
off their Avater before it nreets the other, as at present 
is the case ? — First, as regards Mr. Price’s experiments, 
I should he very glad to see them. I am quite certain 
they ar-e very carefully conducted ; bub Mr. Price and 
eA-ery engineer is aware tlrat Dr. Dalton was a good 
experimenter, aud that Dr. Dalton differed from 
myself and others, and that one of tire greatest disputes 
among engineers is Avith i-egard to the Avay in Avhich 
such experiments as Mr. Price has made should be 
carried out. Then with regard to these tributaries, I 
mean the tributaries beloAv Athy — He asks whether 
in uiy opinion, the Upper' BarroAV Avater Avould not 
come dowrr fast enough to meet the waters of the 
lower tributaries before they had time to ruir off, the 
eA'idence generally being that the lower tributary 
floods run off before the other. 1 don't believe so, 
because take the tributaries in the upper part, and I 
have stated this in my report — the immense fall in 
these tributaries and the small fall in the BarroAv itself 
— I have prOAaded for larger channels above Monas- 
■terevan from the fact of these tributaries coming on 
togetlier. 

2483. I mean the tributaries below Athy altogether. 
The question is what increase will we give to these 
upper tributaries when you get them doAvn at Monas- 
ter-evan? — I think they would be pretty much as they 
are now. 

2484. Mr. Price. — I admit that I don’t think it 
will make much difference -with regard to the upper 
tributaries 1 — Then you concede that, 

2485. I don’t think the flood Avill be gi-eater at 
Athy ? — You don’t think the works -will increase the 
maximum discharge at Athy? 

2486. I think not? — ^That being the case it is ceding 
the whole question — that is that Ave shall not send 
more Avaterfrom Athy, ivhere we cease our works, than 
at present. 

2487. Mr. Price. — Mycontentionisthat youwillsend 
it more frequently. The extent of the flood at Athy I 
won’t say Avill be greater than at present, but I A\dll say 
this that the flood did not come until the tributaries 
below Athy had'iun off, and that the mischief will be 
done down there — the mischief will increase the further 
down you go — for you are not taking any more 
drainage space there, though you Avill deliver the same 
floods iu quicker time. There are a great many things 
that a person cannot be ctirtain of — a citlamity might 
happen — aud things ought to be guarded against. I 
say you oughtto guard ag.iinst au apprehended injury 
Avhcu it is so serious a one — because after spending 
half a million of money on the Upper Barrow it would 
be a dreadfuTthing to find that the improvement in 
the upper part of tlie river had caused injury to the 
extent of half a million in the lower part. That Avould 
be rather too good — so that instead of being merely of 
opinion that such a thing would not happen you should 
be absolutely certain that it won’t or can’t happen, 
and we should get the benefit of the doubt by having 
all pro'vision made." 

2488. Mf. Baugii. — Is tlifire any other eA-idence to 
be offered to us to-’day ? 

2489. Mr. Grosthwait. — I Avish merely to corrobo- 
rate what Mr. Price and the other gentlemen have 
stated. There is no desire for factious opposition on 
the part of the BaiTOw Navigation Committee. So 
far from there hemg any opposition, they Avould be 
glad to see the improvement proposed in the upper 
liver carried out, but Ave thiuk that that should be 
done without injury to the people below, 

2490. Mr. Beuen. — Y ou only Avant to protect in- 
terests that might he possibly injured ? — That is all. 

The Commission then adjourned to the 7th AugusA 


Julv 29, 18SS. 
Mr, Man&lng.. 
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THE BARROW DRAINAGE COMMISSION. 


•iuywii,i88j. FRIDAY, 7th AXJGUST, 1885. 

The Commission met at the offices, La Touche’s Bank, Dublin, at noon. 

Present; — Lord Castletown (in the Chair); the Right Hon. Henry Bruen, D.L., Sir John 
M'Keelie, K.C.B., Colonel Carden, D.L., Mr. R, Hassard, C.E., and Mr. Cassidy. 

The Secretary, Mr. Penny, was in attendance. 


Mr. Penny said— I have some correspondence to 
read. The first letter is from Mr. He« son : — 

“Dromahaire, County Leitrim, 
20th July, !885. 

“ Sir, I write on behalf of Miss Ryder whom I represent 

to say, that she objects to anj- scheme for draining the 
Barrow which will place any additional charge on her lands. 
The judicial rents have been fixed on her property, and 
there is, therefore, no possibility of raising rents to meet 
any charge for maintenance of drainage. 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ G. Hewson." 

The next letter is from the Messrs. Townshend, who 
here to give evidence to-day. It is as follows : — 
“ 15, Molesworth-street, Dublin, 
21st July, 1885. 

“Barrow Drainage Commission — General and 
Sirs. Guise. 

“Dear Sm, — With regard to your letter of the 6ti Inst., 
enclosing schedule, we have examined the maps setting forth 
the land marked as affected by floods on General Guise's 
property. It appears that the total area of flooded and 
injured land in Ard is 84a. 3r. 32p., ot which 27a. Ik. only 
is upon the property of above. We enclose tracing to point 
this out. BalliiivohertowDiandis no longer in the possession 
of General Guise, but has been sold to Mr. E. Waldron, 
17, Emerald-street, Dublin. 

‘‘Faithfully yours, 

“ Towkshends. 

“ P.S. — Of course we offer no opinion relative to the 
proposed assessment at present.” 


The next letter was addressed to Mr. Commissioner- 
Smith and sent on by him to me. 

Lord Castletown. — Is that from Mr. Charles 
Champl 

Mr, Penny. — Yes; as follows: — 

“ Coolg:^an, Rathangan, 
July 19th, 1885. 

“ Humphrey Smith, Esq. 

“ De.ati Sir. As one of the Commissioners appointed to- 

inquire into the Barrow Drainage and its tributaries, not 
having got a schedule about it or a notice of the meeting 
held at Philipstown on Wednesday week last, the 8th, on 
m^ing inquiry 1 am told that my land has been returned 
by the Engineers as having sixty acres flooded and forty-five 
acres damaged by the floods. If such is the case I do object 
paying for any more than is flooded or subject to flood, and 
the amount subject to flood is tliii-ty Irish acres and ten 
damaged by the floods ; and beyond that all is thorouglily 
drained. The land flooded I am willing to pay as. per Irisli 
acre for drsuning, but beyond that it would not be worth 
more to me. Asking you to explain tlie matter to the 
Commissioners at next meeting and oblige, 

“ Yours truly, 

“ CnAllLES CUAMP." 

Isaac Champ was returned aE the owner of Coolgagan. 
and the schedule was sent to him, but I wrote in- 
forming Mr. Charles Champ of that, forwarded another 
copy of the schedule, and intimated that his objection 
would be noted. This (produced) is the return fur- 
nished by Dr. M. Hanlon, of rainfall : — 

The rainfall at Portarlington for 20 years, from 1865 
to 1884, both years inclusive ; — 


Lord Castletown. — You say the Messrs. To-wnshend 
are here to be examined to day 1 

Mr. Penny. — Yes, my lord. Next, I have the 
return ft’om Mr. Maiming as to how far the high 
floods in the Barrow affect the tributaries — for what 
distance up ; — 

“ Office of Public Work«, Dublin, 
July 21st, 1885. 

“ Sib, — I n rq^ly to your letter of the 1 3th inst., I beg to 
say, that the influence of high floods in the Barrow River 
affects the discharge of the tributaries for the distances 
stated below 


Pinnery River, . . 

Killenny River, 
Ballybrittas River, 
Stradbally River, . 
Triogue River, 

Owenass Rivei-, 

Figile River, 



CbaiDB, 

20 

30 

65 

40 

20 


4 20 


obedient servant, 

“ Robert Mamking.’’ 


The next letter has reference to some inaccuracies 
which have been already corrected in evidence — 

“ Kenraare, 22nd Julv, 1385. 

“ Sib, — In the Schedule of flooded and injured lands which 
has been forwarded to me 1 notice that Captain Crosby’s 
name is put down as being proprietor of tbo following 
townlaniis — Ballycoolan, Big Bog, Timogue, besides others. 
I beg to state that Ballycoolan and Timogue townlands 
belong to Lord Lansdowne, and Big Bog bdongs to Lord 
Castletown. 

“ Yours very truly, 

“ J. Townsend Trench,” 


1365, 

1866, 

1867, 

1868, 


Inches. 

43-843 I 
30-740 


1870, 

1871, 

1872, 

1873, 

1874, 


1875, 

1876, 

1877, 

1878, 

1879, 


.37-721 I 
30-520 1 
29-118 I 


32-546 

36- 551 
30-039 

32- 443 

33- 424 
32-995 

37- 552 
29-756 
24-511 


Next, I have a letter from Dr. Burke as follows 


“ Wittiker's Hotel, Boulevard de Waterloo, 
Brussels, 4th August, 1885. 

“ Sib — T have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
our communication of the 30th ult., forwarded through the 
,ocal Government Board Office, requesting my attendance 
efore the Barrow Drainage Commission on the 7th insL, 
■ith reference to which I beg to request you will be pleascii to 
iform the Commissioners that T am away on leave of absence 
ranted by the Local Government Board since the 3istinsc. 
or the benefit of mv health, wiiich I trust will plead as a 
ufficlent excuse on'thls occasion for my being Y 

pnear before the Commission, whichl deeply regret, tnoUoU 

Atertain no doubt but that they have obtained an amount 
f information which will enable them to arrive at the con- 
lusion that the overflowing of the BaiTOW cannot but exer- 
ise a veiT baneful influence upon the sanitary condition or 
he several towns through which it passes, more particulaiiy 
hose of Mountmeliick. Portarlin^on, Monastereyan, anu 
larlow as specified in a special report of mine made to tlie 
A3cal Government Board, I think, in November, looo. 


“ I remain, sir, your moat obedient servant, 

,“T. H. Burke, 

“ Medical Inspector, Local Government Board 
for IrelaniU" 
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Lord Castletowb. — That refers to the town of 
Portavlington ? 

Colonel Oabden. — ^To Mountmellick, Portarlington, 
Monasterevan and Carlow— to all the towns except 
Athy. 

Lord Castletown. — Have we got that report? 

Mr. Penny . — I think I have got a memorandum of 
it, I have received some further lettei-s from the 
Barrow Drainage Committee, but I need only read the 
last ; — 

“ Carlow, 4th August, 1885. 

— I am directed by the Barrow Drainage Committee 
to inform ) ou that at the meeting of your commission to be 
held ni Dublin on Friday next, Mr. r. R. Norton will pve 
eriileiice respecting bis property ifi Milford and elsewhere 
along the rcivch of the Barrow; Mr. Hannan will give evi- 
dence as to diminished summer water since the Lerr drain- 
age, and James Browne will testify as to diminished summer 
water in Burren since drainageof that river. Mr. Price 
will attend and give some important engineering evidence, 
which was omitted at the Carlow meeting, 29th inst. 

“I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“ James ICelly, Secretary.” 

I have also received the following letter : — 

“ 6 Leinster-street, Dublin, 6th August, 1885. 

“De.ceSir, ^With reference to the proposed drainage 

we beg to say on behalf of Mrs. Grattan Bellew, for whom 
we are agents, that while ready favourably to consider the 
sclieme so far as it affects the lands in her occupation, she 
cannot accept any responsibility as regards the lands in the 
occupation of her tenants, who hold as a rule undw judicial 
avreements for 1 5-year terms. They alone will derive benefit 
from the drainage of their lands, and therefore it is but 
reasonable that the cost should be charged to them, and 
levieil direct from them without throwing any responsibility 
on the landlord, We notice a slight error in the schedule — 
the townlandof Cappakeel doesnothelongtoMra. Grattan- 
Bellew. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ J. R. Stewaht & Sons.” 

Lord Castletown. — Mr. Manniiig wishes to make 
a few observations which it would be well to hear, 
perhaps, before we proceed with the evidence of 
witnesses in attendance. 

2491. Mr. R. Mo/nning, c.E. — In the first place I 
should wish to mention that if the Commission so 
desired, I would propose to undertake an examination 
•of the Barrow river from Athy down to the end of the 
navigation. But if I am asked to do that I would 
retpiiro a copy of the evidence given before this 
Commission so as to enable me not to miss any of the 
salient points. Another thing that struck me very 
much during the hearing of the evidence of the last 
two days — at Atliy and Carlow was this — I found that 
there were general statements made on the part of 
interests, and very important interests, all disclaiming 
any desire to stop this work. That was the preface. 


the invariable preface, to all these statements, that they Augrat t, isai. 
had no wish to prevent this drainage scheme being 
carried out ; but everything they advanced was appar- 
ently against the jiroject, or rather made in that 
direction. Mr. Bruen was in the chair, and he asked 
me to get information from Mr. Price, C.E. — it was 
something in the light of a cross-examination, although 
I did not wish it to appear so at all ; I only wanted 
to get the information. Now the effect of that is 
this : that as to some of the engineering points I 
brought before Mr. Price, they now come to-day pre- 
pared for a discussion upon ; but, with your leave, I 
would merely ask such questions as from their 
answers would give me to know exactly what the 
pailiies mean. I would propose nothing more — no 
disputation as to what they say ; but merely as to 
what they mean. And I would also sugg^t this, if I 
might be permitted, that it would be a proper question 
to ask Mr. Piice and others in that intei'est : “ You 
say you don’t object to this drainage scheme; you 
think it a very proper work to carry out ; but you are 
of opinion that it will injure your interests : what 
would you require to be done to safeguard those 
interests — works to be executed, and if so, what works, 
or compensation to he given ?” That would, I think, 
he a most pinper thing to ascertain. 

Mr. Beuen. — I quite agree with Mr. Manning in 
that last point; and I intended, if the opportunity 
offered, to ask those gentlemen, or those who repre- 
sented them, what they would propose to do to guard 
the interests which they were defending. The 
supposition is that those tenants and others on the 
lower river would be injured either by too much water 
or too little water coming down, and I proposed to 
ask them if they had any suggestion to offer to the 
Commission which would, in their opinion, safeguard 
their interests in the event of the works being carried 
out ; and whether it would take the form of additional 
works — protective works — or whether it should take 
the form of compensation in case the protective works 
would be found to be imjjossible. 

Mr. Manning. — Is that as far as the Bari-ow navi- 
gation is concerned ? 

Mr. Beuen. — N o. Beyond that there are many 
interests. There is the milling interest, there is the 
agricultural interest, and the interest of the dwellers 
in the lower parts of tlie toan, who might he affected 
by the increase of the floods. That is more of a 
sanitary question however. 

Lord Castletown. — At number 8 in the "VVaiTant 
there is reference to that matter. The words are that 
we are to inquire whether the works will in any way 
injuriously aifect the Barrow Navigation, or the lands 
below its down-stream limits. The milling interests 
would come in there too, so that this comes entii-ely 
under our powers, and bears out the Warrant. 


Mr. Gha/rles Uniacke TownsJi^id examined. 


2492. Lord Castletown. — Mr. Townshend, I think 
you have some evidence to give the Commission as to 
the valuation of lands schedrrled? — Well, no ; it is 
more as regards boundaries. There are some errors I 
wish to correct. 

2493. As regards boundaries ? — Yes. 

2494. Well, would you kindly state to the Com- 
mission, please, what the boundaries are you refer to 1 
— i sent a tracing to the Secretary, which probably 
Mr. Penny has. 

2495. Wlrat County do you refer to 1 — King’s 
County. I thought the best evidence I could give 
would be the tracing, which shows exactly what are 
the boundaries. 

2496. Whose lands are you interested in, Mr. 
Townshend ? — You will tind them set out on page 2 
of the Schedule for the King’s County, but the name 
is given wrongly — “ Col. Guy it should be Lieut.- 
^eneral Guise, v.c. 

2497. Lord Castletown (to Mr. Thomas Fitzgei’ald, 


c,E.)^Would you take a note of what Mr. Townshend 
is about to direct attention to, please 1 

Mr. Fitzgerald, C.E. — Mr. Townshend has already 
furnislied me with this information, my lord, and I 
have noted it. 

2498. Mr. Townshend . — The second townland in 

the list, Ballinvoher, had been the property of General 
Guise, but it was sold — sold not long since, and I have 
given the name and address of the purchaser to the 
Seci-e.tary Mr. E. Waldi-on, 17, Emerald-street, Dub- 

lin. Then the tMixl towland, Stranure, was never 
ours 

Mr. Bruen. No, we had evidence already that that 

belongs to Major Aa-mstrong. 

2499. Mr. Townshend . — Then the remaining town- 
lands — Down, Aganville, Gorfceenard, Ai-d, and Clony- 
quin— are all right ; they belong to General Guise, 
except in the case of Ard, where he is charged with the 
whole townland, while he only owns portion of it. I 
had the quantities taken out on the Ordnance map. 


Mr. Charles 

Dniacke 

To'vtishend. 
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and can give you tlie accurate measureineiitB. We 
are charged with 88a. 1b. 20p.,but of that all tliat we 
actually own is 27a. In.— tlie rest, I think, be- 
longs to people of the name of Clarke. 

2450. Lord Castletown. — That will be noted. 
And now, in your opinion, ai-e the figm-es put down 
for the probable increase in the present actual value 
of the lands whear di-ained and improved, covrcctl — 
Well, if we are to be charged for the improvement 
we don’t assent to the proposal at all, except as re- 
gards lands in our own hands. 

2451., You protest against being charged for lands 
in your tenants’ hands 1 — Yes, most strenuously. 

2452. We have had protests of the same kind be- 
fore, and we only want to know your opinion? — ■ 
General Guise strongly protests against any such 
charge being imposed upon him in respect of lands 
held by his tenants. 

2453. But as to lands in his own hands, the valu- 
ation you consider is fair'! — I did not go into the 
question, because it seems to me we are charged 
%vith lands that would not be benefited. A nan-ow 
strip of land — Do%vn, AghanviUe, and Gorteenard. 
The area is not large, but still I should object to the 
charge unless it was shown that we could be benefited. 
I have been able to drain that land sufficiently already 
— in my opinion. 

2454. Is it near the Barrow or on a tributary? — It 
is near Geashill. 

2455. On a tributary?— Yes. The townlaud of 
Airi would probably be benefited somewhat, and there 
is one townland in which we have a large quantity of 
bog in hand — that is Clonyquin. 

2456. That contains 251 acres? — Yes, and I think 
as regards that probably the estimate is about fair. I 
have not gone very closely into it, but tliat townland 
\7ill benefit — it is near- the town of Portarlingtou. 
As regai-ds lands in the hands of tenants, however, 
I would enter a strong protest against our being 
charged in any way for the prospective improvement, 
as I am not aware of any way in which we could be 
recouped, or how we could derive any benefit what- 
ever, owing to recent legislation. 

2457. Is there any other matter you wish to men- 
tion'! — ^No. I think not. 

2458. Mr. Bboes. — Mr. Townshend, you said that 
one of your two reasons for objecting to the charge 
was that you were able to drain the lands yourself?— 
Yes. 

2459. You object because, as I understood you, 
there is a sufficient fall to drain the land indepeudent 
of the arterial drainage which we propose to do? — It 
is pasture land, and I would not thorough- drain it if 
we had the oppoi-bunity. By scouring the stream 
we have sufficient fall for all our pui-poses. 

2460. Sir John M'Kerlie. — Are these lands put 
down as flooded, or only as injured, on the map '! — 
Only injured — coloured light. 


2461. They are coloured green, and not blue, outlie 
map ? — Yes, light green. 

2462. Green— not blue? — Yes, except in the lower 
part, it is coloured blue — (after looking at map) — No, 
I find that one part is coloured blue. It is the part 
that we have sold, and have nothing to say to what 
is coloured green. Our part is coloured blue — deepish 
blue, which, I presume, means much flooded ; but I 
have not seen it flooded once, and I know tlie laud 
these twenty years and more. 

2463. Have you sufficient outfall at present for the 
drainage you speak of? — Quite sufficient for our pur- 
pose. But as I have said one townland would be 
improved by the scheme. The other townlands I 
don’t wish to see interfered with. 

2464. But, as I underetand your evidence, the town- 
lands in your own hands ought not to be cliarged either 
for the prospective improvement, because you can drain 
it yourself with the present outfall? — That is so, ex- 
cept one townland — Clonyquin — in which there is a 
considerable amount of bog land, and that will be 
improved. No doubt Clonyquin will be improved by 
these projected works — considerably improved. There 
is a lai'ge extent of bog — cut-out bog and deep bog on 
hand — and for that the charge put on is a fail- one, we 
think. But we have also in the same townland a 
number of tenants, and we strongly object to paying 
for other people. 

2465. Mr. Bbuen.- You don’t object, then Mr. 
Townshend, to the scheme as a wlidle, and as a probable 
means of benefiting the district? — h!o, on the contrary 
I think it is a work that is very much required at 
present, very much required. But, on behalf of the 
owner, who can never pai-ticipate in the advantage, I 
object — as far as the lands in the occupation of tenants 
are concerned — to the charge being placed upon, him. 

2466. But, supposing that tlie improvement of the 
lands by this drainage, renders your tenants better 
able to pay their rents than they were before, do you 
think that that would not be any ground for making 
some charge to the proprietor? — I don’t myself see that 
any advantage is likely to arise to the landlord from 
that — not to Genei-al Guise. 

2467. But I put it hypothetically — ^notas applying 
to any particular case ?— That is if the rent that the 
landlord can get is better secured, ought he not to 
contribute towards the expense of securing it? 

2468. Yes ? — Possibly there might be a small percen- 
tage put on for that, but the charge hitherto put 
upon the landlord for such works is out of all propor- 
tion, and if the present scheme was to be worked on 
the old basis, I would totally object to it, because cir- 
cumstances have, as we all know, completely changed 
of recent years. That is the only one element of 
advantage to the owner that I could possiby conceive 
to ai-ise — the additional security of his rent. But my 
experience is, that where a landlord has laid out money 
he has suffered for it lather thau otherwise. 


Mr. Thomas Filzgerald, c.e., re-examined. 


2469. Lord Castletown. — Mr. Fitzgerald, the Secre- 
tary will give you the letters of various gentlemen who 
have written saying that they disapprove of the valu- 
ation, or that the boundaries are wrong, or that the 
wrong owner's are returned, and so for-th ; and I sup- 
pose you will go down and inquire into these matter's 
on the lands, as soon as you can, 

2470. j\Tr. Filzgerald. — Yes,my lord,inabout a for-t- 
night later I propose going over the entire land again — 
wlien I get a list of the objections — and examine every- 
thiiig, and then I hope that Imaybeable toget the people 
to attend. Because, on going over this for the pro- 
liminary worlc, people on one half of a townland 
would tell me that the floods came up to their very 
doors, while peo[ile in adjoining holdings who were 
afraid of being taxed, jreriiaps, said they never saw a 
flood near them, and it is impossible without sections, 


and seeing the lands and the state of the flood, to say 
absolutely what vahiatiou should be put on. I will do 
that, but meanwhile will you allow me to apologise to 
your lordship and the Commission for my absence on 
the occasion of local sittings. As you are aware from 
my communications, it was a most unfortunate cir- 
cumstance that prevented my attending, not on my 
own account personally, but in the Munster Bank 
affair I was appointed one of the committee for the 
Leinster shareholders, and their interests having been 
entrusted to me with three or four others, I thought 
it would be a termiblo betrayal of those interests, if I 
withdrew. As a matter of fact we have been meeting 
daily from an early hour until eleven o’clock at 
night. 

Lord Castletown. — On the part of the Commission 
I may say that we are vei'y sorry indeed that you have 
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had so much trouble in the matter to which you i-efer. 
Of course; as you will be able now to make the further 
examination in the light of the evidence received at 
our local sittings, the work entrusted to you by the 
Commission will not suffer, it will be the more com- 
plete in feet. I may assure you that we all condole 
with you very much. 

2471- Mr. Bkuen. — I am just going to make a 
suggestion. Would it not be possible to give the 
seveiul parties interested, notice of Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
return to the lands 1 The Commission will remember 
that there was a suggestion made that that should be 
done, and it would appear that Mr. Fitzgerald would 
get great ai^istance in his work, if notice was given 
to the proprietors, so that they, or some persons on 
their behalf, might attend and point out anything that 
he wishes to see. 

2472. Loi-d Castletown.— I think the best thing 
would be to authorize Mr. Penny to send down notice 
and have it posted — after arrangement with Mr. 
Fitzgerald — that he would attend at certain points, 
central points, on given days, so that parties interested 
might meet him, and give the necessary information. 

2473. Mr. Fitzgerald. — Yes, but T would suggest 
that you should leave the dates to my own judgment, 
because Mr. Penny might not know the days that I 
could attend. But I would communicate with him, 
and arrange dates beforehand, in sufficient time to 
give ample notice to the parties below.* 

2474. Lord Castletown, — Very well; you made 
no valuations below Athy at all? — No. 

2475. No valuations of any kind? — No. 

2476. Or of any interests of any kind? — No, not 
below Athy — for this scheme ; I did, however, for 
private parties. 

2477. But not in connexion with this scheme? — 
No. 

2478. Sir John M'Kerlie. — You informed the 
Commission, Mr. Fitzgerald, that your valuation, both 
present and prospective, was calculated by youreelf, 
without any i^erence whatever to existing rents? 
—Yes. 

2479. You divided, I see from the maps, the several 
townlands into plots? — Yes. 

2480. One, two, three, four, five, six, and so on ? 
—Yes. 

2481. Do those represent the different qualities of 
soil 1 — Yes. 

2482. Then what would be the first quality repre- 
sented — number 1, the lowest classed would, I assume, 
be the worst sort?— Oh, the numbers have no reference 
to quality at all — the numbers are only for reference 
between the schedules and the maps. 

2483. In what way? — If I had one of my books 
and corresponding map here, I could show you. (Book 
and map produced.) The numbers opposite fields or 
patches in my books correspond with the numbers on 
the maps (points to corresponding numbers.) They 
have no reference to special classes of land — they are 
merely separating the different classes. 

2484. Lord Castletown. — Flooded from injured, 
do you mean? — No, but the quantities. No. 1 is 
valued at 3s. an acre. No. 2 at 6s., No. 5 at 12s. 6d., 
and so on — the numbere have no reference to the quali- 
ties, they only show on the map the quantity that is 
valued by me at 3s. an acre, or at 6s. an aci-e, or at 
12s. 6tf. an acre, and so on. 

2485. Sir John M'Keblie. — But tliese plots re- 
present the different qualities of land ? — N o, thedifferent 
latches. 

2486. Supposing that there are three qualities of 
soil — I presume there are several qualities — but the 
lowest quality that is the quality of least value, mooiy 
soil, on what basis have you calculated zhe present value 
or the prospective value of that? — I have put down 
what I considertsd the present value of the laud as I 
foimd it, to an occupying tenant, and tlien if relieved 
from water and enabled to be drained I made an esti- 
mate as well as I could of what I considered the 
future value would be — when those works would be 


carried out — and tliat is put down as the “ probable 
increased valne.” 

2487. But taking the first quality that I have re- 
ferred to — supposing it to be nioory soil, and that it is 
now flooded you regarded the present jn-oducts of the 
land as of coarse quality — inferior quality ? — Yes. 

2488. And then by removing the water you assume 
that that quality wOl be improved ? — Certainly. 

2489. Would it require any outlay, beyond the 
mere removal of tlie water to obtain that degree of 
improvement ? — I have not included any further out- 
lay in my calculations. 

2490. Youi- figure then is the immediate direct 
benefit ? — ^The immediate direct benefit. 

2491. Lord Castletown. — T he direct benefit on the 
removal of the water? — On the removal of the water, 
and on the injured lands being able to be thorough- 
drained. 

2492. Would there be any means — ^it is perhaps a 
theoretical question but I should like to know — of 
valuing the land in zones as it were? — I think my 
lord you spoke of that before. 

2493. Yes I did, but perhaps you have turned your 
attention to the suggestion since ? — Well, it could be 
done of course, but it would be very tedious and very 
difficult to work o\it. 

2494. But I mean would there be any means of 
valuing in that way — say take as a first zone the lands 
lying along the river’s bank, then a second zone higher 
up again following it along the tributaries, then a third 
zone for still less injured lands ; going up from the 
source of the floods so to speak, would there be 
any means of valuing the lands relieved and benefited 
in zones? — It would be possible of course, but 
difficult and most tedious. 

2495. It would be a more general mode of valuation 
I should think ? — It is on the principle of contouring 
— T know what you mean ; but it would be very 
tedious. 

2496. But it would be feasible you think ? — Oh, yes, 
but tedious. 

2497. Still it would be feasible? — Yes, but most 
difficult to carry out. 

2498. And would it give you at all an approximate 
value of the amount of improvement ? — I don’t quite 
understand the question. 

2499. I wOl show you what I mean — suppose 
there is a strip of land along the bank of the Barrow 
which is continually flooded, and that above tliat there 
are lands considerably injured fromfiooding, and further 
inland stDl a third class of lands only slightly injured, 
would it be possible to show the increased value by 
zones — in the flooded, the considerably injured, and 
the slightly injured by zones ? — Yes, but the lands 
would be divided into plots. 

2500. I don't mean that they should be divided 
into plots, b\\t take them in zones? — I don’t think 
you could get a zone of any length of uniform value 
to work it in that way. 

2501. It has been done in England, I know? I 

have not heard of it. 

2502. Sit John M'Keklie. — I t would be quite 
possible no doxibt — if the country was divided into 
zones beyond the actual flooded lands according to 
the elevation — according to the different heights to rate 
them on that basis? — Oh, it would be possible of 
course, but it would be more tedious. 

2503. Lord Castleitown. — W hy should it be more 
tedious than valuing in plots ; prima facie, I would say 
that it would be less tedious? — I have had no ex- 
perience in that way my lord. Perhaps Mr. Hassard 
knows. 

2504. Colonel Cakden. — I don’t see why it could 
not be done? — Oh, I have no doubt that it could 
be done but as I say it would be very tedious. 

2505. Lord Castletown. — I am only asking 
wliether it could be done — putting it to your experience 
as a valuator whether it is feasible or not ? — I have 
had no such experience and never heai-d of it until 
you mention it now, 

P 


* Sec Apiwiidix. 
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Sir John M'Eehlie. — I t -woukl bo complicated 

vou could not set aside the reference to quality as 

well as the zone in -which it -would be, you might take 
them both togetlier. That is some-what on the rating 
system. 

Loi-d Castletown. — H o-w is that rating done — is it 
done by valuation or how? 

Sir John MTCbrlie. — I t is done by contours. 

2506. Mr. Fitzgerald. — Rating by heights would be 
very faUacious. 

Lord Castletown. — T he reason I asked these 
questions -was this — we have a variety of lands and 
interests to deal with ; on the actual banks of the 
Barrow we have lands that would be veiy highly im- 
proved if the water was taken away — what I Ci-Jl callow 

lands go beyond that again and you have lands that 

will be less improved rateahly to these lower lands. 

2507. Sir John M‘Keiilie. — T hose are the lands 
now coloured green. (To witness.') — But you propose to 
subdivide the lands coloured green? — Yes, I have 
already done so ; they are not all chaa ged at the same 
rate. 

2608. Lord Castleto-wn. — B ut you think it would 
be feasible to value these lands — ^to charge them for 
the prospective improvement in zones as I suggest ? 

It would be possible, but it would be very tedious. 

Of course it would involve valuing by heights. 

2509. Heights or contours? — Yes; and that would 
be very fallacious because you might have two lulls the 
exact same height, and one would be double the value 
of the other — the soil varies so much. It would be 
very fallacious to go and value by heights. 

2510. Itwould be very fallacious you think ? — Yes, 
very. 

2511. But not if you were valuing by zones? — As I 
uuderstand, valuing by zones means taking a strip 
along the river’s bank, then a strip above that and so 
on, but in one of these ioland strips you might have 
two hills of the same height — 150 or 160 feet — the 
one of very excellent land, and the other of poor 
■■ravelly soil. That is not a sj^teni I would adopt in 
valuirrg. 

2512. Colonel Carden. — I n your evidence at a 
former meeting, Mr. Fitzgerald, you stated that you 
did not take into consideration the benefit to towns 
from the drainage works ? — No. 

2513. And you stated, I see, that as regards Athy, 
only the outskirts of the torvn would be improved, and 
that in Monasterevan the water does not come into the 
to-\vn at all ; now, the evidence given before the Com- 
mission at our local meetirrgs by medical men and 
others went to show that the towns are very much 
inj ur-ed iu every way, and would not it be fair that 
they — the tovms — should pay for all this improve- 
ment? — Oh, certainly. 

2514. You made no calculation of that? — No, I 
said distinctly that I confined my valuation only to 
the lands. 

2515. Yes? — And I left the state of the towns to 
the medical officers and othere. 

251 6. Have you included the bogs adjoining flooded 
lauds ill the area to be improved, as a rule ? — No, 
only one district, that is the Red Bog, near Atliy. 

2517. Oh, only that bog? — Yes, it is held by three 
or four owners, I think. 

2518. Lord Castletown. — A nd what abmit the 
bogs at Phiiipstown? — Well, they are not used to 
such profit as those near Athy. The Red Bog supplies 
odier counties, and is very profitable, comparatively 
speaking. 

2519. I think Mr. Harvey mentioned some bogs 
liere? — Yes; there are Lord Drogheda’s ; portions of 
Red Bog. 

2520. That is the same? — Yes, the Red Bog, and 
Mr. Verschoyle has another part of it. There are 
three or four owners, I think, in all. 

2521. Mr. Bruen. — ^T here is just one question I 
should like to ask you arising out of Sir John 
M'Kerlie’s examination. How did you gain your in- 
formation of the present value of the land — did you 


dig the soil and the subsoil in the centre of each field ? 
— No, I saw the sections in the ditches and dykes. 
It is not necessary to dig the soil and subsoil to come 
at the present value of the land. 

2522. But ill an-iving at each particular value of 
plots did you either dig and examine the subsoil or 
obtain a section of the soil? — From the ditches and 
dykes — yes. 

2523. Now, would it not be possible that a single 
plot might vary considerably iu the quality of its 
land, and how would you obtain that variation and 
the aveiuge of the whole plot unless you dug at dif- 
ferent points? — Oh, I made a sufficient examination 
of the soil to take a fair average of each plot I marked 
on the map. You have every facility for doing tliat 
when walking over the lands. There are drains made 
by the occupiers to let off the water where they could ; 
surface drains, and you see the soil and subsoil from 
these and from the ditches and dykes. 

2524. But you gained your opinion of the value of 
the land from an examination of the soil and sub- 
soil? — Yes, certainly, soil and subsoil. 

2525. Sir Jons M‘Kerlie. — O ne other question, 
pei’haps you can answer it. Is there a large portion 
of the soil of the district of a mooi-ish natiu-e? — Yes. 

2526. Is it generally? — Well, the majority of it is. 

2527. Mr. Hassaud. — ^You give in your repoi-t the 
total amount of flooded and injured lands at 45,641 
acres. Could you separate from that the land that is 
flooded, covered with water? — I have done so in my 
report. 

2528. I could not find it in your report. I am 
aware that Mr. Manniug gives it as 23,000 acres. 

Mr. Manning, c.e. — Yes, it is nearly half and half 
—-half flooded and half injured from floods. 

hir. Fenny. — In Mr. Fitzgerald’s report the figures 
are given separately for each county. 

Mr. Hassard. — Oh, for each county. Then we can 
abstract the figures and get at the totals I want. 

2529. Mr. Fitzgerald. — If you will turn to page 6 
of the report,* Mr. Hassard, you will see what the 
Secretary refers to. Queen’s County — “ 'The quantity 
of flooded lauds is 8,893a. 1r.” — the present value so 
much and the estimated increase so mucli — and then 
you have, “ the injured lands contain 7,185a. In. IOp.” 

2530. Mr. Hassard. — Take the county of Kil- 
dare? Yes. (Reading) — “Flooded lands contain 

0,611a. Or. 7p. ; their present annual value is £3,889 
19s. 6(Z., their prebable increase in annual value is 
estimated at £2,310 3s. M. The injured lands con- 
tain 10,012a. 2r. 15p. ; their present annual value is 
£3,247 4s. Id., and the prebable increase in annual 
value £1,263 15s. 5cf.” 

Yes — i see I can get at what I want by abstracting 
and adding these figures. 

2531. Loi-d Castletown. — You can take out from 
your figures what the probable increase in the actual 
present value of the flooded lands in this area will be ? 
— Yes. 

2532. And one can subtract or divide that from 
the probable increased value of the partly flooded or 
injured lands? — Yes, the two are given separately for 
each county in my report. 

2533. So that you could begin my zone theory by 
making the flooded lands one zone and the injured 
lands a second zone? — Yes. 

2534. And the partly injured lands a third zone— 
that could be done 1 — ^Yes. 

2535. Out of your actual valuation, now? — Fes, it 
could. 

2536. In point of fact, you have two zones already 
ra.i.pped out in figures in your report? — Yes, butiu 
my books the lands are subdivided into ^ plots, upon 
which I put different valuations. 

2537. I would like you to look at the map and see 
what I mean — it may be only a theory, but I should 
like you to understand what I am at — there is, for 
instance, part of the land extremely flooded just above 
Monasterevan that, being drained, would be im- 
mensely improved — turned into fine meadows? — Yea. 


* Set AppendU. 
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2538. That and similiar lands wonld be one zone ; 
then inland the next strip is subjected to occasional 
doocUug, and the third strip is injured, each repre- 
senting another zone. That is my theory. Perhaps 
you would look into it, for I attach importance to 
^liig 1 — I will do so. 

3539. Colonel Oahden. — In the table of estimated 
cost is the cost per acre only for the work done in the 
tributaries or does it include the works in the main 
river as well t — Oh, both. 

2540. Taking the whole 1 — Taking the whole ; but 
I don’t go into the cost of the works at all, you know. 

2541. Sir John MTCeelie. — Have you any idea, 
Mr. Pitzgerald, of the extent of the bog lands in the 
district which you have not included in your •valuation 1 
— No, not accurately, but I could ascertain if you 
wish. 

2542. Did you pass over it 1 — Yes. 

2543. And look into the quality of it 1 — Along the 
verges of it I did ; but on my second visit, if the 
Commission requires it, I can easily ascertain that 
more exactly. 

2544. Could you say whether it is of a quality that 
will admit of being planted extensively — this bog landl 
I can’t say, but I have not seen any successful bog 
planting yet — unless the bog is nearly cut out. 

2545. Colonel Cakden. — Exactly ; if the bog is cut 
out you may do something ? — Yes. 

2546. Lord Castletown. — W hen you go over the 


ground again I would like to know — and I am sure 
the Commission would like to know — if there is any bog 
land, clean high bog, now that could be drained, so 
drained as 'to enable it to be cut down to the gravel 
soil, because then that soil becomes, in my experience, 
very valuable farming land. The great difficulty in all 
turbary work is that you cannot cut down deep enough, 
that is what we are now suffering from at least. 

2547. Mr. Fitzgerald. — You must have eighteen 
inches or two feet of bog-turf over tlie gravel to make 
good land of it. Of course of it is a clay subsoil you 
don’t require so much, but if it is a gravelly subsoil, you 
want about two feet of turf left. 

2548. Lord Castletown. — I don't agree with you j 
one foot of turf is sufficient in my experience. But will 
you make the examiuation, and see how far back the 
draii^e works would affect property of that des- 
cription, and how far back gentlemen o'wning turf 
could drain their bogs iu oi-cler to work them down to 
the bottom. You see what I ineanl — Yes. But this 
difficulty may arise — some of these red bogs are value- 
less for turbaiy, and what are you to do with the stuff 
you cut awayl 

2549. Of course some would be valueless for turbary j 
but then you value these bogs at a much lower figure ? 
— Yes ; that could be done of course. 

2550. Colonel Caeden. — I think you valued the 
bogs included in the schedule at Is. an acre 1 — At 6/f. 
an acre only. 


A Deputation attended, with Mr. J. Price, c.E., 

Lord Castletown. — Gentlemen, are you represented 
by Mr. Price at all in this matter, or do you -wish to 
be examined indi-vidually, because we would like to 
meet your views as much as possible. 

Mr. B. P. Norton. — Mr. Price, I think, repi-esents 
us principally here. 

Mr. J. Price, C.E. — My Lord, there are three 
gentlemen here who were not present before, millei’s 


from the BaiTOw Drainage Committee, Carlow, 
and maltsters on the Lower BaiTOw, Mr. Norton, Mr 
Browne, aud Mr. Watson, who have something to say 
on the subject of this inquiry. 

Lord Castletown. — Well, if they would select 
wHch gentleman should begin and give us his state- 
ment ; that would be the best ■way of canying on the 
business. 


Mr. R. P. Norton examined. 


2551. Lord Castletown.— Will you proceed to state 
what you have to say on the subject, hir. Norton? — I 
have the mill at Strongstream, Milford, aud am also 
proprietor of the Milfoi-d malt houses, and also of malt 
houses at Bagenalstown. I am very much interested 
iu the proper navigation of the river Barrow, and that 
it will be, especially, made available for the carrying 
business. For the last two years it has been going 
iuto very bad repair, and we all feel, as traders, that 
if this scheme goes on it may injure it ■to an extent 
that it would be absolutely vfriueless for trading 
purposes.* 

2552. That is the Barrow navigation? — Yes, the 
Bari-ow navigation. I am now nearly thirty years 
connected with Bagenalstown, and last year the boats 
won’t hike more than half the loading from April out, 
either up or down. As regards Sti-ongstream mill, I 
am much interested in it, because if there be iuci-eased 
flooding that mill will be stopped by back-water, and 
if the floods were to rise to any appreciable extent 
beyond what they have been in tlie habit of doing, the 
Qiiil itself would be flooded. And as regards the malt 
houses which are connected ivith the old mOl of 
Milford, they even barely escape now with the high 
floods. 

2553. The malt houses ? — Yes ; they barely escape 
now in the high floods. They have to put sods along 
the weir and dam when a high flood is threatening to 
tome down ; it so happens now that they genei-ally have 
notice of that two or thi-ee days before, because it does 
not rise suddenly, as it inevitably will do if this work 
is carried out. These malt houses would he perfectly 
useless at certain times of the year, and the injui'y 
would ho very serious, tho malt in process might be 
all destroyed by one flood in a night. 

255 4. Is thei-e anything else you wish to mention ? 


— There is a complete stop now between Bagenalstown 
and Carlow in the river. 

2555. What is that owing to? — It is o^wing to a 
silting up in the navigation course in consequence of 
the quantity of stufi" that has come down in later years 
from the upper drainage. Above Leighliu there is a 
great difficulty, sometimes they cannot cairy more than 
twenty tons per boat at given periods, when the river 
is low. 

2556. Anything else? — No, nothing else, except 
what you may hear from Mr. Price on our behalf. 
He has taken the levels, and will give you the 
scientific and pi-aotical details of the experiments he 
has made. 

2557. Would you allow the Commission to ask 
you any questions, Mr. Norton ? — Oh, certainly, my 
lord. 

2558. Mr. Bruen. — T here is a considerable fall, is 
thei-e not, in the river below the Milford mills? — 
There is a fall, hut it is not at all so great a fall as 
below the Bagenalstown mills. I don’t know exactly 
what it is. What is it, Mr. Price 1 Can you tell ? 

Mr. Price. — Yes, I will look for my figures as to 
that — ^the fall at the Milford mills 

Lord Oastletotvn. — Ts the fall caused by the Navi- 
gation Company’.s weii’ ? 

Mr. Br 0 EN. — No ; the fall I refer to is in the 
natunil bed of the river. (To witnese) — Isn’t there a 
great fall in the natiu-al bed of the river just below 
the Milford Mills ? — No, not a very gi-eat fall. 

2559. Mr. Prtce. — Just at Milfonl there is. I took 
the fall of two or three reaches — and that is one of 
them — which I will be able to give you presently. 

Mr. Bruen. — Perhaps Mr. Price would give us 
that fall now as we are on the point ? 

2560. Mr. Pji'ce. — Just as you please. There is a 
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fall from Milford to the next lock at Leighlinbridge, a 
fall on the surface of the water in the river, for there 
is no reach of the canal in that part. That is two 
jiiid three quarter miles of a stretch, and the fall 
is one foot and a tenth per mile. 

2561. Lord CASTt.BTOWK. — That is below Milford ? — 
From Milfoi-d lock to above Leighlinbridge, a distance 
of two and three quarter miles, and the fall is 
one foot and a tenth per mile. I can give you other 
jiai-ticulars about that if the Commission so desires. 

I took the fall in other reaches as well. 

2562. Mr. Bkuen. — O n that point. Does not the fall 

that you speak of on that i-each nearly all occur close to 
the upper part of it, close to the MDford mills 1 — Oh, no. 
There is a fall just at the bridge, and 

2663. Yes, below the bridge?— Yes ; there is a fall 
there, but this is spread pretty much over the entire 
reach. There is a little bit of a fall just at the bridge, 
and quick water through tlie bridge, but I should say 
that the fall I have quoted is pretty equally divided 
over the reach of two and three-quarter raUes. 
At least I have given the average of the fall spread 
over the whole reacli. 

2564. Following up that question. Do you consider 
that that fall is not sufficient to prevent the Btroug- 
stream mill from being stopped by backwater in the 
event of floods occurring gi-eater than have hitlierto 
occurred ? — Certainly not. I have made a calculation 
in reference to that, having taken the average depths 
throughout of that reach. It is four feet in the navi- 
gation, tlie deepest part of it, and it averaged about 
tliree feet six across the river; the width is 130 
feet ; the height of tlie land was about three feot over 
the surface of the water when I took it, and that 
chamiel would discharge with that fall, when it was 
just owerflowing, about 161,000 cubic feet per minute. 

2565. Would you make that answer a little clearer? 
Do I imderstand you to say that taking the river to 
be brimful, 161,000 cubic feet in the minute would be 
the discharge ?-^Yes. 

2566. Of water? — Yes, the maximum dischai-ge of 
the channel riuiniug brimful, as you put it. 

2567. Then, if a greater amount than that came 
down the river wouldn’t the discharge be facilitated 
by the liver overflowing its banks or having a larger 
channel ? — Certainly, I calculate that the maximum 
flood after the drainage there would be 550,000 cubic 
feet a minute. 

2568. Sii- John M‘Keelie. — T he maximum flood 
after the drainage works have been completed? — Yes, 
550,000 cubic feet the minute. That is agi-eeing -with 
Mr. Manning as to the maximum at Athy, which he 
puts at 400,000 cubic feet. I consider that it would 
gathei- up 150,000 cubic feet a minute, which formerly 
flowed down before the mmn flood came, but now 
the two floods will come together and provision should 
be made there for a maxiiiiiim flood of 550,000 cubic 
Aet a minute. 

2569. Mr. Hassard. — That is what really did pass 
down on the occasion I already referred to? — Yes, 
occasionally the full flood did come down at the same 
time as the tributary floods, but that was not the rule, 
it was the exception, and' in future, after these works 
are canned out, I think the mile will be the other way, 
7 11 -it the two floods will combine before they get down 
this length. 

:i57 0. Lord Castle i own. — Supposing that the tribu- 
taries were not drained at the same time that the main 
nverwas drained, what difference do you think would 
that make ? — ^Well, some of the tributaiy rivere are 
aranied already you know — the Buiven and the Lei'r 
are drained 

2571. And the Rathangan river 1 — Yes, but I don’t 
apply my observations to it because it is above Athy. 

2572. But still you take it into yuur calculations, 
don’t you ? — No, I mean all the tributaries below 
Athy, because I take it that these tributaries above 
did previously come all together to Athy — previously 
I think they did ; but I say that these tributaries 
below Athy had a shorter d^tanoe to come, and could 


come more rapidly to the main river, so that they 
arrived and flowed off before the main body of flood 
came down, which as you have heai-d in evidence took 
about five or six daj^. But now tliey will meet as a 
rule and come down in one body, while formerly they 
only met very occasionally. 

2573. Mr. Bruen. — Then, I understand, Mr. Price 
that your apprehensions of the damage to be done by 
the floods arises more from the concurrence of the 
floods which will take place under the altered condi- 
tion of things, than from the increased amount of 
water that will be sent down from the drainage district 
at any one pai-ticular time ? — That is exactly the 
thing — the conciirrence of the floods. 

2574. Lord Castletown. — From the main river 
and the tributaries ? — Yes, exactly. The floods from 
the main river and the tributaries coming down con- 
currently. 

2575. The concurrence of floods at Carlow? — 
Further down — below at Bagnalsto^vn. I think tliat 
they did come occasionally — but very seldom — simul- 
tiineously before ; but that the rule will be, that they 
will come simultaneously iu the future. 

2576. Mr. Bruen. — And nearly all the tributaries 
from which you fear this result, do fall into tha 
Barrow above Carlow ? — Yes, except the Burren. 

2577. No, the Burren falls in at Carlow too ? — 
Just below Carlow. 

2578. Absolutely it is in Carlow, I may inform 
you ? — But it does not flood Carlow town. While on 
this subject — iu order to keep the evidence bearing on 
the same point all together — I might give my figures 
for two other reaches of the river that I have examined. 
The next reach of river is from Messrs. Brown and 
Crosthwaite’s mill at Bagenalstown to Pinnis Court 
lock — a distance of two miles — and the fall per mile is 
•81, that is practically eight-tenths. The average 
width is 140 feet, and the average depth lour feet, 
the height of the land above the surface of the water — 
when I took my measurements — was 2-449, (or 24 feet 
about) but I have allowed for three feet, as it might 
have been a very low river that day. This channel 
when overflowing would discharge 174,000 cubic feet 
per miimte — just when brimful, and the maximum 
flood after drainage, 1 calculate there to be 600,000 
cubic feet, takingaboutone cubic foot an acre. The next 
reach is from Ballyallen Upper to the Ballyallen Lower 
Lock wliich includes the town of Goresbridge. It is 
one mile and a quarter long, and the fall per mile is 
1-45, or one foot six inches, the average width is 140 
feet, the. avei-age depth is four feet, the height of the 
land over the ■water is five feet, there are some lower 
parts, but I have taken it as five feet all through, 
and that channel, just overflowing would discharge 
330,000 cubic feet per muiute. The maximum flood 
after drainage I estimate at 625,000 cubic feet a 
minute. 

2579. Does that include everything you wish to aay 
about the different reaches of the river and falls 
Yes, that is all I have to say on that point. 

2580. I think you said that the average width was 
such and such — 130 feet, 140 feet, and 140 feet in the 
three reaches you mentioned respectively ? — Yes. 

2581. Now, when you come to consider the dis- 
charging capacity of river channels, is it fair to take 
the average width — mustn’t you take the narrowest 
point, is not the discharging power of a rivei' measured 
necessarily by its narrowest point ? — Oh no. Of course 
it would be a better river from that point of view if it 
had that 140 feet of uniform ■^vidtli 'throughout, and a 
unifonn depth throughout, but you must make allow- 
ance for obstructions. The surface of the water will 
be comparatively level passing over some flat parts 
of a river’s channel, then there is a sudden bend and a 
declivity, but I think it is a veiy fair way of roughly 
doing rt to take the average width and depth through- 
out. Of course to go into the matter veiy nicely you 
must make cross sections of tlie whole river. 

2582. The proposed now drainage works for the 
river bed being at Athy, I think, 160 feet width 
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:and a deptli, from high flood water to the bottom, 
of nine feet, do you consider that this formation of 
the river channel, which you have described down 
here at Bagenalstown, Milford, and other places, suffi- 
cient for the discharge of the water!— No, it is 
utterly inadequate. Of course it is inadequate now, 
and the consequence is that there are large tracts of 
land flooded there for a gi-eat length of time. But 
unless something is done it will be far worse in the 
future. 

2583. Mr. Beuen. — I should just like to ask Mr. 
Norton one or two questions on matters of detail, 
that perhaps he can give me some information con- 
cerning. Do you remember, Mr. Norton, the flood 
tliat took place in September, 1879! 

2584. NoTtoTi. — Well, I do not, because floods 
don’t afiect me at Bagenalstown. My malt-houses 
tliere are above the range of the floods in consequence 
of the opening at tlie mill-race there being very wide. 

2585. Mr. Beuen. — T hen your observations refer 
principally to tiie Milford place 1 — From Milford to 
Leighlinbridge. At Milford, I know tliat if there is 
any increase of flood at all, great injury will be done 
to those concerns. 

2586. I think your connexion mth the Milford 
business is only recent! — Only recent. 

2587. Is there anybody here that could give us 
evidence wtli regard to the Milford mill, and the 
great floods that have taken place tliei-e, say within 
the last twenty years — is there anybody in the room 
who can speak as to that, do you know !-^No ; I think 
Mr. Wateon might give you the best information 
on that point. 

2588. Thei-e was a heavy rainfall in September, 
1883 — on the 1st September, 1883 — do you remem- 
ber that! — No — oh, yes, I do recollect it and the 
mill was stopped then for several days by back- 
water. 

2589. Now, how often in your connexion with 
Milford has the mill been stopped by back-water! — 
Oh, whenever there is any ordinary heavy flood. 

2590. It is stopped by back-water! — Yes; when- 
ever there is any ordinary heavy flood it is stopped 
by back-water, 

2591. Can you compare the state of the river now 
with what it was before the drainage of the Buixen! 
— Of the river I cannot ; but as regards the traffic 
upon the Ban’ow navigation I know that twenty 
years ago it was veiy much more satisfactory— that 
the boats could take full loadings nearly all the year 
round, and it is very seldom, indeed, tliat they can do 
that now — cany their thii-ty-flve tons. 

2592. Mr. Price. — May I ask you what depth that 
requires! — I cannot tell you that. 

2593. Mr. Bruek. — T hen you have observed a 
general diminution of the canying power of the river 
iu the navigation part of it !--Yes, and I attribute 
that to the silting uj) of the river. I have asked the 
men frequently how it was that they canied such small 
loads now compared with former years, and they 
always say they cannot get over certain spots in the 
river — between Carlow and Bagenalstmvn and some 
jilaces above Leighlin they principally complain of — 
when fully laden. I had myself now, down at Milfoi-d 
during the ln.st month, to get the Barrow Company to 
send tlieir dredge there to clear up the race going up to 
the wheel — where the boats unload — and they took a 
very large quantity of stuff out that had collected 
there during the last tbi-ee or four yeai's, and now the 
boats can come in with tlieir full loads. 

2594. But hadn’t that to be done at intervals for 
many years past — isn’t it admittedly the duty of the 
Navigation Company to keep the navigation course 
opeu by means of dredging from time to time ! — Of 
course it is, but I gave that instance to show how the 
silting up has increased of late years. 

2595. Have you reason to believe that that has 
been effected in any way by the recent drainage of 
tributaries like the Biirren ! — And the upper liver — 
•by tliese and by the upper river. 


2596. What do you mean by the upper river ! — The auquu i. 
Eathangan river, because when heavy floods come, 

part of that that remains above Athy no doubt comes Kortoii. 
down, and the drainage of the Burren and the other 
river between that and Carlow, no doubt, have, all 
acting together, increased the sending down and accu- 
mulation of silt and mud in the lower bed of the river. 

At least that is my opinion, and I know that it is also 
the opinion of many others in that neighbourhood. 

2597. Mr. Hassaed. — Mr. Price you gave us the 
falls as ITO and 1-45 feet in diffei-ent reaches of the 
river! — Yes. 

2598. Is that the fall between the wheel tail of one 
weir and the ci-est of the next ! — No, I took a place 
where the weir was down — near to the lower lock. 

2599. But I want to know was that the natural fall 
of the river, or is it the fall of the river since the navi- 
gation works have been constructed! — Yes — asitisnow. 

2600. Oh, as it is now! — Yes. 

2601. Sir John M‘Keelie. — It is the surface fall! 

— 'The surface fall ; but I may .say that I chose places 
where the natural flow of the river was not affected 
by the damming as it was at the lower end. 

2602. Not affected by tbe weir ! — ^No — where it had 
a pretty uniform depth throughout — not quite shallow 
at one end and deep at the other. 

2603. Still the fall of the water there would be 
less tlian before ! — Oh, naturally it is less since the 
navigation works were constructed. 

2604. Mr. Norton. — I want to mention another 
thing — that a certain injury would ensue if this 
drainage was carried out in cutting off the water 
supply to Strongstream mill in the summer time — no 
doubt there will be less water coming down in the 
summer than now. Of course all that land to be 
drained above Athy now holds a quantity of water 
that comes down regularly in the summer, maintaining 
a pretty constant supply; but after the drainage 
works have been carried out there will be no catch- 
ment for water there — it utH all come down sud- 
denly and in the dry months the waterpower in these 
mills on tbe Lower Banow — Mr. Browne’s and my 
own especially — ^will be cut off; at all events the 
waterpower will be certainly very much diminished. 

We have thus the two dangers ahead. 

*2604. Sir John M'Keklie (to Mr. Price ). — ^You 
stated, with reference to the reaches you have been 
alluding to, that the maximum dischai^e in future 
would be a certain amount, — in some places 560,000 
and 600,000 cubic feet per minute — that is the future 
maximum discharge ! — Yes. 

2605. What is the preseixt maximum discharge, ait 
you aware! — I had not an opportunity of estimating 
tliat at all. I can only give you a conjectm-e as to 
what it is. I dare say that occasionally maximum 
discliarge was as great in the past as what it will be 
in the future ; but, as a rule, it would be considerably 
less. On account of the formation of the catchment- 
basin, the floods did not come down simultaneously 
before, as a mile. 

2606. I think in yoiu' former evidence you stated 
that you admitted tliat the maximum discharge at 
Athy would not be greater iu futui'e, supposing the 
works were caiTied out than it is at present \ — I don’t 
fcliink it will. 

2607. And surely there is no reason why a different 
rule should be applied to the discharge below ! — Oh, 
yes, and I have given my refusons for it. At Athy 
tliey spread out like the branches of a tree, all coming 
iu togetlier rmder the bridge there at the same time ; 
but irom the nature of the ground and the stoppage at 
Bert, and tire large overflow-basin which was able to 
keep up the water — it took a considerable time to fill 
tliat basin — and therefore the flood was not concurrent, 
except very occasionally, the floods were not con- 
cunent at the lower part, 

2608. But would not these drains below Athy. sup- 
posing the reinfidl to be of moderate dmetion, from 
twenty-four to forty-eight houre, have emptied ; would 
not the water have passed away before the water from 
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.^«susj 7, i88i. tlie iippev rivers came down? — 3 dare say for a short 
flood like tliat ; but I speak of a four days’ flood, which 
Norton. is duration of consecutive rainfall whicliMr. Robei'ts, 

one of the Commissioners of Works, was of opinion — 
in another inquiry — should be guarded against. 

2609. Have you made any calculation as to the 
length of time it would take to Hood the lands now 
flooded after saturation — what length of time it would 
take to All the flooded lands, after saturation, up to 
their maximum? — T have not, but I have made a 
calculation that bears upon that. 

2610. Would it exceed forty-eight hours? — The 
filling up of that — ^it is one-thiiteeuth part of the 
catchment-basin, as far as I can make out. 

2611. It is more tlnui that above Athy? — What I 
say is this — it has been stated by Mr. Manning, I 
think, that 23,000 acres is the quantity of land actually 
flooded — there are 45,600 acres flooded and injui'ed, 
and of that about 23,000 acres are flooded, and the pro- 
poiiion of tliat to the whole catcliiuent-basin above 
Athy is one-tliirtcenth, I tliink. 

Mr. Hassaed. — N o, one-eighteenth, nearly. 

2612. Mr. Price. — Is that so; then probably I got 
the wrong quantities. (After working it out.) Yes, 
I believe it is one-eighteenth ; I mistook my own 
figure. Yes, one-eighteenth of the catchment area, 
Well, on comparing tliat with the other districts, I 
took such as Lough Neagh, and the effect on the river 
Bann — I found it is one-thirteenth part : the Shan- 
non, and lakes on the Shannon, are only one-thirty-first 
part ; the Lough Conib one-tenth part, and the Erne 
about one-twenty-second part. 

2613. Sir John M'Kerlie, — ^W ell, but returning' 
to the point, the length of time it would take to flood 
those lands, assuming that they would be one-thirteenth 
of the catchment area, I apprehend that tlie hinds would 
be flooded to their maximum depth within thirty 
hours? — That would depend upon tiie condition of the 
land beforehand. 

2614. Assuming it to be saturated? — I dare say it 
would. 

2615. That would leave two and a half days of rain in 
four — the difference between the thirty hours and the 
four days — during wliich the maximum flood would be 
passing over ? — Then you would suppose that once it 
filled up and overflowed, it would como down as fast 
as if it had a channel. 

2616. Yes? — And as fast into the part into which 
it overflowed, but I don’t think you could assume 
that. Supposing the i-ain commenced simultaneously 
all over the drainage area, it would not be able to fill 
the pond for a certain time, it would take a long time 
getting down through the upper parts, and then when 
it filled the pond it had a long time to get down 
through the lower parts ; but I based my calculations 
on the statement made in evidence here, that it would 
take six days to come down. 

2617. If has attained its maximum at the end of 
thirty-six houi-s say, at all events, and therefore there 
would remain ti?o days, during which the flood pours 
over it at the rate of 400,000 cubic feet per minute %— 
I suppose that occasionally the thing does happen 
now ; I think so. 

2618. And tliat would apply to the tributaries be- 
low Athy also ? — ^Yes, occasionally they would meet 
as before. But after heavy rain Lad taken place it 
took about six days, that was the evidence I heard, 
and I am not sure whether it got doivn to Athy before 
the tributaries liad discharged their maximum flood 
below Athy. But that is wliat was stated in evidence, 

' that it took six days for the main floods to come down. 

2619. Mr. Hassard. — W hat amount of rain do you 
estimate falling in the four days consecutive rainfall ? 
— Well, I have not gone into that exactly, but I 
should say about three inches. 

2620. Three inches in the four days? — Yes. 

2621. You have, of course, examined the maps 
showing the whole drainage area? — Yes. 

2622. Is it very flat ? — Yes. 

2623. As I make out, out of the 400,000 acres in 


the catchment area, there are 328,000 acres flat, or 
comparatively flat ; don’t you think that the 'water 
would run off very slowly from that, the ground 
between the valleys in which the springs run is either 
bog or gentle undulations of cultivated lands ? — Yes. 

2624. Don’t you think the water would run off 
very slowly from that ? — That is aftei* it is chained. 

2625. At present, or after it is drained ? — At pre- 

sent it does run off very slowly; we have experience 
of that in the existing state of things. After drain- 
age is another thing 

2626. Why, it would mm oS no faster between 

the watercourses then than it does now? — It wou'd, 
and I will tell yon why, from the moment tlie main 
artery is sunk eveiyone will take advantage of it, ar.d 
will sink their drains which they cannot do now 

2627. You don’t follow me, if tliere is a flat table 

land, with a very gentle slope, deepening the water- 
coui-ses won’t, to any appreciable extent, affect tie 
velocity -with which the water will r-un off? — Except 
the farmer's will take advantage of it 

2628. And what good is it except the farmers will 
take advantage of it ? — I quite admit that if you made 
a main drain — a main arterial drain — exce])t advan- 
tage was taken of it by the fanner's, the water would 
not come so very much faster. 

2629. Supposing tire ditches were all closed up, as 
you say, would it not be a district off which rain would 
flow comparatively slow? — Yes, but a great deal faster 
after these proposed works are executed than at pre- 
sent ; that is all I say. 

2630. Lord Castletown. — Mr. Nor-ton, I wanted 
to ask you a question or two ; you say that now the 
locomotion of the Barrow Navigation Company is 
much retar'ded by the siltmg of tlie river. I under- 
stood you to say that ? — Yes, the boats are not able 
to carry the same lading as formerly. 

2631. And, therefore, of couree, that is an injury 
to your business? — Well, it is more an injury to the 
Barrow Navigation Company and the Grand Caual 
Company, who are cairiers, than to us, though, of 
course, to some extent it retards our business. If we 
want to get up 500 barrels, and can only get 250, it- 
must retard our business. 

2632. So I supposed, therefore if the silting were 
taken out of the river it would benefit your business? 
— Yes, and the business of the can-ying companies too. 

2633. Yes; then as to your mills, you said that the 
summer water was much lower now than it had been 
preidously? — Of course the water in summer is lower, 
but -what I said was, that if this drainage scheme was 
carried out, the water that at present forms a reser- 
voir for summer use would pass away, and that in a 
dry summer there would not be that reservoir above 
Atliy which discharges by degrees now and gives us 
a suiniuev supply of water. 

2634. Take an ordinary di'y summei', can you woik 
your mill all through the summer months? — We never 
stop. 

2635. You never have been obliged to stop from 
failure of water supply? — No,but the power is leasenecl 
no doubt. 

2630. At present? — Yes, in a dry summer, but it 
is not lessened very much, not to the injury of the 
mills, not very much. That Ls the great advantage of 
those mills on the Lower Barrow, Suit as tliey stand 
at present they are never short of -water in the summer 
in consequence of having this large reservoir above 
Athy, that is constantly trickling down and keeping 
up our supply. There is no other river in Ireland 
that I know of ■where the same condition of things 
exists, and, of course, that has proved a great boon to- 
ns. 

2637. Suppose, that in the drainage works, an 
approximately equal level was kept for you -with in or 
about the same water supply in snimuer, that woiihl 
not hurt your business, it would rather benefit you, 
because you are only depending now on this reservoir 
that you speak of? — Of couree if there was a level up 
to what it is now 
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2638. Up to the low summer level we \vill call 
iti— Then our business would not be affected, if 
there was the same quantity of water coming down, 
But if there was not the same quantity of water 
coming down to keep the river up to that level we 
would be injured. 

2639. But if the water was sent down in the same 
quantity and at the same level you would not bo injured ? 
— No, I quite admit that — not from failure of our 
summer s;ipply. 

Mr. Hassard. — S everal witnesses have spoken 
about this reservoir above Athy : it is a cutious fact 
that there is no water to be found now in the basin 
above Athy, nor has there been any for some time past. 

2640. Lord Castletown. — That is just what I was 
coming to. (To vntness ). — There is no water impounded 
now above Athy, and the Barrow is, perliaps, lower 

than I ever knew it to be at this time of the year it 

is very low It was lower last year though — much 
lower I think. 

2641. Up at Monasterevan where I am referring 
to % — No, at Carlow and at Milford. 

2642. And don’t you think that the water is kept 
at the level it is for your mill works in summer, by 
the weirs that are placed across the i-iver by the 
Barrow Navigation Company now 1 — Of course. 

2643. Then it is not so much the reservoir that you 
allude to above Athy, as the weirs that maintain your 
summer supply ? — I don’t agree in that. 

2644. You see the reservoir ha.s disappeared now 

—there is no water impounded above Athy 1 There 

must be more or less of a reservoir up thei-e. 

2645. No — nothing but the channel : nothinglcan 
assure you in the nature of a resei-voir ? — "Why all that 
land that is underdrained now is a sort of sponge from 
which the water is oozing out continually during the 
summer, and tiickling down from the upper districts 
to supply us. 

2646. I don’t think there is much water oozing out 
up there now ? — Oh, I should say there must be. 

2647. Lord Castletown. — I should like to ask Mr, 
Price that question — at the present moment, as far as 
you know the river, Mr. Price, is it not more the weu-s 
that keep it full than the reservoir above Athv 1 
— Yes, if the weirs were taken down the water would 
run off. As a matter of course they dam up the 
watei-s. 

2648. And what would be the effect of their removal 
on Mr. Norton’s mill Oh, it woiild stop the tn^ll 

2649. Then it is not the reservoir that keeps up the 
summer water supply? — Well, the two act together 
to maintain the supply. The river could not be kept 
at that level if tliere was no supply coming down from 
the upper end. I agree with Mr. Norton entirely 
— that tliere is a great deal of water coming down from 
these upper parts. Otherwise where does the water 
come fi-om now that fills the BaiTow ? It must befrom 
the reservoirs as they are called — ^the lands which owing 
to bad drains and so forth, hold the waters for a cou- 
aiderable time. 

2650. Su]5posiag that the drains were cleared, all 
the obstructions above removed, and the water allowed 
free course, frem where this resei-voii- is supposed to 
exist, in summer the same effect would be produced by 
the weii-3, that they would filter that water slowly down 
to Mr. Norton's mill ; they act as barriers to the water 
coming down rapidly ?— If there are 10,000 cubic feet 
coming in at the upper end, he can draw 10,000 cubic 
feet attlic lower eud iier minute out of it, but if it does 
not come in at the upper eud he cannot do that and 
his mill will be stO])ped. Tlie supply must necessarily 
come in at the upper eud from somewhere, and as .a 
matter of fact, it is coming in now sufficient for liis pm-- 
pi'se. The question then is, svill it be coming in after- 
wards just the same as ei’cr. Mr. Manning contends 
Wiat it will, and I say it will not, to the extent that it 
IS coming in now, 

2651. You maintain tliat at tlie present moment 
«.ctually tlie whole reservoir that supplies the mills and 
the navigation is the water that is retained by weeds 


and obstTOCtions in the upper portions of the Ban'ow 
and its contributories 7— Yes, and in the ditches and Mr. 
diuins that are now in a dirty state, and ai'e not able Norton, 
to let the water off fast enough. 

2652. Did you take into any calculation the 
evajioration of that great area, and did you take into 
consideration the springs — there are such things as 
deep seatedsprings — whichkeepsupplyingtheseditehes 
and drains ? — I don't think there is any deep-seated 
spring in that large catchment area that is not 
supplied from the rain itself. 

2653. But these springs must be in the drainage 
area coming from th e range of hills at the back ?— That 
is all included in the catchment area. 

2654. But these hOls are sending down water from 
deep-seated springs? — These must come from some 
higher ground. 

2655. Higher ground at the back of the catchment 
basin ? — I don’t think there is any higher ground ib..n 
that, judging from the formation of the country 
contributing to the water there, otherwise we would 
find very different results, 

2656. You think that the whole reservoir now 
is practically the water retained by the weeds and 
obstructions in the small drains and tributaries, and 
in the main river — the Barrow ? — I do. 

2657. Mr. Hassard. — I t is not aU spring-water; 
even coming in now? — That is identically what I say. 

While on this subject I may give the results of some 
experiments which possibly may be interesting, and 
which I conceive, bear on this subject. %Vhat I say 
is this, that if land was drained by drainage opera- 
tions, and by minor drains also, tin it gets th'oroughly 
well dried, as it ought to be for farming operations, 
during the summer time it affords no water whatever. 

And I base that conclusion on these experiments. 

Grass lands, or thoroughly d mined lands, give off no 
water if fairly dried before the summer comes on. 

I had gauges sunk in a field of my own — in ground 
covered with gi-ass the same as the rest of the field 
fi-om which I di-ew off the water regularlv in sunk 
iron tanks. I had two rain gauges which showed the 
quantity of lainfall, and in one year this was the result 
of my obseiwations. This, remember, was well drained 
land — dry land covered with grass — and in one year, 
during the months of Slay, June, July, August, SefH 
tember, and October there fell 15-88 inches of rain hi 
my rain gauges, and there only percolated out tnroiivh 
the bottom *51 (or about half an inch). So that the 
whole of that either evaporated or was absorbed. The 
experiment is very curious when we come to the 
•winter months, and the land is saturated. In the 
month of January, out of a rainfall of 4-35 inches, 
three-fourths of it went through, and in tlie month of 

Februai-y four-fifths went through, showing this that 

drained land, when it is once filled, gives off its water 
much faster than undrained land ; but that when it is 
once dry it gives off no water at all, until it gets a very 
great rainfall. 

2658. Sir John M'Keelib. — D id all that expendi- 
ture of water pass off by evaporation — the difference ? 

— Evaporation and soakage. It had to saturate this 
piece of ground eighteen inches deep, and the gi-ass of 
course absorbs a great deal. I was comparing grass 
evaporation with water surface evaporation — I had a 
•water surface evaporation at the same time. Grass 
lands absorb water in three ways — it goes off iu the 
growth and sustenance of grass, by the grass holdinc' 
it up to the air to be evaporated, and by soaking. 

2659. Mr. Hassard. — A nd what becomes of that 
soakage water? — It won’tgetdown — it dries out iu fact. 

2660. Sir John M'Kerlie. — H ow does it dry out? 

- -I don’t know, but those are the facts, and the ex- 
periments may be tried. 

2661. It is different from other experiments an<l 
from general experience, that thorough drainaf'e has 
tlie effect of throwing off the water downward.s much 
more i-apidly than previously, when it could only bo 
thro'wn off by evaporation?-— Weil, the result of my 
experiments -was, that for these summer months only 
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August 7 18S5- half an inch came dirough, and in the two %vinter 
months a considerable quantity came thi-ough — ^the 
Norton. great portion of the rainfall. T kept tliese gauges my- 

self very carefully, and had five or six observations 
taken at the same time. 

2662. Colonel Caiiden Mr. Norton, one of your 

objections to this scheme appears to be that the ob- 
structions — the basin which now holds this ^vater would 
be done away ^vith ; that tliat which now injures so 
many people up above would be remedied, but for 
your own convenience yori would prefer things being 
left as they are ? — I don’t prefer them as they are, but 
I object to the injury that is likely to result in the 
lower river if this drainage scheme is carred out, so 
that the water will run away suddenly. Of Course, it 
will impiove the people above, but it will render us 
liable to floods below, and in sirmmer it will leave the 
lower part of the Barrow without the supply of water 
it has at present in summer. 

*2662. In consequence of the improvement of this 
large basin ? — Tes. 

2663. The condition of which works great injury to 
the people now 1 — No doubt ; but in improving the 
condition of things above, we want you to take care 
that you don’t inflietauy injury on us below. I have told 
you of our fears, that the works will interrupt our 
summer supply of water, and I also think that these 
sudden floods coming down in winter will cause a con- 
siderable rise in the floods on those parts of the Lower 
Ban-ow where the river is not deep. There is no 
doubt in the world, that there is no means of escape 
for any greater flood than is coming down at present. 


2664. Mr. Price, C.E. — May I just say that all the 
gentlemen here, and all those for whom I am pro- 
fessionally interested are entirely in favom’ of the 
drainage of tlie Barrow, and that they only want such 
works to be done with reference to the lower river as 
wll preclude the probability of their incurring much 
iiijuiy. If the matter is looked to now, it will in all 
likeliliood prevent law costs and litigation hereafter. 
I am strongly in favour of the drainage of this great 
district, and so are all of these gentlemen, but the 
Lower Barrow should be considered by the Commis- 
sioners as part of any scheme to be adopted, and they 
shoiild see what is most desii'able to be done in order 
to meet risks and dangers to interests there. 

Lord Castletown. — That is exactly what we are 
now examining into. 

2665. Mr. Price . — But some questions put by 
Colonel Carden seemed to imply that Mr. Norton was 
against the drainage scheme altogether. In the very 
outset, when I was coimulted by these gentlemen, I 
made that a sins qua non — tliat we were not to 
oppose the scheme, and they were one and all agreed 
with me as to that. Otherwise I should not have 
acted for them, because opposition of the kind would 
be against my own interests and ideas of what is right 
to be done. All we are here to urge is, tliat in any 
scheme that may be agi-eed upon, the interests of 
those along the Lower Barrow will be safeguarded. 

2666. Mr. Norton . — No doubt if the drainage is to 
go on a very large sum must be expended on the 
river at Bagenalstowii, and at Carlow, and below it, in 
widening and deepening it. 


Mr. TTaZier Brown examined. 


2667. Lord Castletown. — ^Woiild you kindly state 
anything that you have to say to the Commission 2 — 
Well, I can only repeat what Mr. Norton and Mr. 
Price have said. There is no use of my going over it 
all again. 

2668. With reference to what points ? — With 
reference to the sending of the water down in greater 
volumes at flood times, and lessening our summer 
supply, both of which would injure us greatly and 
delay our business. 

2669. What part of the river do you refer to more 
particularly 1 — Between Athy and Bagenalstown. 

2670. What is the name of your place 1 — Brown 
and Crosthwait is the name of the Arm — Bagenals- 
town. 

2671. Will you continue what you have to sayl — 
Well, Mr. Norton has stated, almost in the very 
words that I would put it, all I have to say, and there 
is no use of going over it all again. In reference to 
the injury caused in the times of high water, we are 
flooded very considerably there, and have to lock up 
our doors, as Mr. Norton said. 

2672. You are below Mr. Norton’s mills 1 — Y^. 
We have now to put sods in our doorways to keep 
the water from mnning into our floors at present. I 
think it was stated before to the Commission by Mr. 
Price tliat last year the whole of the summer water 
was passing through our mill wheel. 

2673. Then you suffer in the same way as Mr. 
Norton, from low summer water 1 — Yea, we have at 
present just sufficient power for our purposes, but, if 
this drainage were carried out, and the waters carried 
suddenly off, it would injure our milling power 
considerably, and, if the floods were increased in 
winter, it would injure us very much — both stopping 
our milling power. I believe that at present we are 
more free from back water than any other mill on the 
river. We can work longer than any other mill on 
the river. 

2674. How do you account for thatl — I suppose it 
is the better fall. I cannot account for it in any 
other way. 

2675. Mr. Hassare. — Your's is a twelve-foot 
fall! — Yes, a twelve-foot fall. 


2676. Lord Castletown. — Have you a better fall 
than Mr. Norton’s 2 — Yes. I think we have the best 
power on the river at present. Last year we were 
just able to drive all our machineiy, and tliis year it 
is scarcely so low as last year, at least as yet. 

2677. Mr. Bruen. — W hat date do you refer to as 
being lowest last year? — The month of September 
was the lowest month of the river last year, I think ; 
hut we are not so low now as we were last year in 
September. 

2678. We have not reached September yet, though. 
Comparing the beginning of August last year with 
your present supply, are you lower this year, or just 
about the same ? — I think we are a little lower than 
we were last year in the month of August. 

2679. Ho you apprehend most damage to your 
business from the supposed increase of floods, or from 
the diminution of water in summer ? — Well, the 
diminution of water in the summer will injure our 
business more than the floods, that is in interfering 
with tlie regular course of business. The floods will 
injure us in this way — they pass off quicker, but they 
do a greater amount of damage to the property 
around. 

_,2680. Entail more material loss?— More material 
loss. But they pass away much quicker, of course. 

2681. Mr. Hassaed. — I wanted to ask Mr. Price a 
question as to the drainage area below Athy. It is 
very much less for a mile in length of the river than 
it is above Athy ? — Yes. 

2682. And the ground is much steeper? — Yes, it ia- 

2683. So that the water would nm off much more 
quickly? — Yes. 

2684. So that the contingency of the flood from the 
upper district meeting the flood from the lower river 
is a remote contingency ? — I think not — that is, if you 
take a four days’ rainfall. Then I think the floods 
would be concurrent, Even if you take a two days’ 
rainfall coming on the river in a state of half flood — 
which is the usual case — the upper floods would come 
down in a day or so. 

2685. A half flood would not bo very much ? — But 
supposing a big flood came on the to]) of the half 
flood, which is my experience. 
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2686. It would require something about four days’ 
rain to effect what you say, I think? — I took a four 
-days’ rainfall in my calculation — tliat, as I hare 
.stated, was my basis. 

2087. Sir John M'Kerlie (to Mr. Brown). — Are 
jou subject much to stoppage from back water? — We 
are, generally three or four days in the winter time, 
from back water. 

2688. For how many days at a time? — I have seen 
it last two or three days, and so on. Last year I 
'don’t think we were stopped at all. 

2689. But that was an exceptionally dry winter? — 
Yes. The summer water is much more valuable to 
us than the winter water, of course, and we are more 
apprehensive about any interfei-ence with our summer 
supply of water. 

2690. Mr Hassard. — A re you wholly stopped by 
die back water when it does affect you? — Sometimes 
we are wholly stopped. We could work, you know, 
but it is very severe on the wheel. 

2691. The breast wheel? — Yes, the breast wheel. 
But summer water is much more valuable to us than 
the winter water. There is a better demand for stuff 
then. 

2692. Mr. Bruen. — J ust let me ask you one ques- 
tion. Have you recently gone to considerable expense 
in putting up new machinery in your mill? — I have 
spent £6,700 or £6,800 on the mill in the last two 
years, and I may say £1,000 before that — before we 
cleared out the old machineiy and put in the new. 

269.8. Can you give any evidence with regard to 
the alleged silting up of the river in the last few 
yeai's? — Well, 1 am only connected with Bagenalstown 
since 1875. But we had not at all the same trouble 
in getting down a full Ibad of goods then that we 
have now. We are put to a gi-eat deal of trouble 
now. Our mill was scopped for twenty-four hours 
last year because of the delay in getting wheat we 
wanted down. And it takes two or three boats now 
to bring down what one boat took when I first became 
connected wth the place. 

269-1-. That is since 1875? — Yes. 

2695. In ten years this difference has arisen ? — 
Yes. 

2696. And is that owing to any diminution in the 
•care that lias been taken in keeping tlie navigation 
open — I mean in the measures adopted by the Navi- 
gation Company for dredging, and so on ? — I cannot 
answer that, because I don’t know the measures they 
took to keep the navigation open before that. Mr. 
Watson, perhaps, could give you more infoiunation 
upon that subject. 

2697. Sir John M'Kerlie. — A re you dependent 
entirely upon water power? — Entirely, and if this 
drainage is carried out we will simply be put to the 
expense of putting uj) a steam engine. 

2698. Lord Castletown. — I was going to ask a 
question about that. Supposing that this silting went 
on as at present, in all probability you would be 
stopped by the very fact of the boats not getting 
down to your mill ? — We would have to make arrange- 
ments with the railway company then to bring down 
all our stuff. Of course that would be an increased 
expense. 

2699. Have you any ei^erience of mills worked 
both by water and steam power? — No — none myself. 
In Dublin I have mills worked altogether by steam, 


llfl 

and in Bagenalstown they are worked by water power August 7 , i-sns. 

2700. But they are sometimes worked by water BroHn****"^ 
power and sometimes by steam power — some mills %~- 

Yes, that is so. 

Mr. Price . — There is a witness here whose mill is 
worked by both, and he can give you information on 
that subject. 

2701. Colonel Carden (to Mr. Brown). — If the 
river was improved below, you say, from Carlow to 
Athy, you would have no more in summer than if 
this scheme was carried out and the river improved to 
Carlow — in fact, you wo’dd rather that the river was 
left as it is? — Exactly. It is a very serious thing 
after laying out so much money to be left without 
water in summer time, when we can do much better 
than at any other period of the year. 

2702. Lord Castletown. — And you don’t suffer 
now from deficient summer water? — Not now — not 
since we put in new machineiy. Formerly when we 
had very heavy machinery driving nineteen pairs of 
stones we were occasionally stopped, but we put in 
rollers and new maebinery, and since then we have 
plenty of water. 

2703. Then you would not be obliged to stop ex- 
cept by not being able to get stuff down to your mills 
by the boats ? — That is all, and that only happened 
once last year. But we have had to get stuff down 
by rail at large expense. 

2704. Sir John M'Kerlie. — Do you prefer water 
to raOway carriage? — Oh, yes, it is cheaper, and not 
only that but it brings the stuff to our very door at 
the mill, and the canal boats go down to the ship’s 
side. If we send by rail we have 3d. a barrel to pay 
for carriage to the station, and then have to draw the 
stuff from the railway to the mill. 

2705. Lord Castletown. — Supposing that the silt- 
ing continued and that the navigation was stopped, you 
would have to get your stuff by rail : would not the 
fact of the loss on the higher rate that you paid for 
railway carriage almost compensate the expenditure of 
putting up steam machinery and allowing the river to 
be drained out? — I tbink not. 

2706. Not in a couree of years even — you would 
then be sure of a navigation way for your boats ? — I 
think not. 

2707. Of com-se you would be in tlie hands of the 
Bailway Company entu-ely? — Yes — if the navigation 
was stopped, but that is very unlikely, I should 
think, 

2708. And you would loose the advantage of the 
boats coming dongside your mill 1 — The Barrow na- 
vigation can never be stopped up that way ; I don’t 
think it can. 

2709. But suppose the silting went on they could 
only carry in the winter time? — Then it, would be 
perfectly useless, but I don’t think the Barrow navi- 
gation could allow that. 

2710. And it would be a very serious thing and 
almost necessitate your stopping work if that oeciuTed 1 
— It would be very serious as the competition in 
trade is so keen nowadays. 

2711. Almost necessitate your stopping working 
the mill or necessitate your going elsewhere ? — I 
would not say that but it would be a very serious 


Mr, Henry Watson, examined. 


2712. Lord Castletown. — Have you any informa- 
tion to give the Commission, Mr, "Watson?- — Well, I 
am a good deal interested in malting down in Carlow 
and Leighlin Bridge, and we have been suffering from 
water there from time to time to a consideiuble extent, 
particularly on the Quay in Carlow and in one of my 
houses in Leighlin Bridge. My attention was parti- 
cularly drawn to the flood last spring — in April. It 


was as you will remember a very dry spring and I 
happened to remark that the land was very dry and 
that there was no great depth of water at Leighlin 
Bridge at the time, I left and retufcied to Dublin, 
and in the course of a few days my partner wrote 
me that “the flood was up to the Carlow road” 
— an exceedingly high flood for that time of the 
year. 


Jlr. Henry 
"Watson. 
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AugmtisUin. 2713. What time 1 — April, I think it was. 

Mr H^y present yearl — Yes — last Api-il. I 

Watson. tliink if you take into consideration the very diy state 

of the country around at that time — it was as dry as 
it had ever been in spring within the memory of man 
— there is not the slightest doubt whatever that if 
drainage was carried out in the Upper Barrow it would 
havesentthatflooddown with tremendously increased 
volume. There was no great rainfall that I saw at the 
time to account for such a flood. 

2715. That is no local rain ? — No local rain, 

2716. Sir John M'Keelie. — What date was this 1 
— I think in April. 

2717. What date in April 1 — I could not tell yon. 

2718. Last Ainil — 18851 — Yes. When building 
a new malt-house in Leighlin Bridge — on which I laid 
out £2,600 in 1883 and 1884 — I laid out my floors 
and levels by the previous flood heights. I raised the 
level of my new house eight inches over the higliest 
water we have known there. The house that I took 
the level by had eight or ten inches of water in it in 
1879 I think, and I raised the level of the new house 
six or eight inches over that. 

2719. Mr. Bruen. — T hat is above the flood level of 
18791 — Yes; thinking that that was making ample 
allowance for any flood that could possibly come down. 
But from my experience of the flood last April, if 
these drainage works are earned out I don’t think that 
will be at all sufficient. Tbe weeds and obstructions 
act as barriers, but if tliese are removed and the water 
sent down iu volume u])on us, I don't know whac 
damage would occur. I have lately remarked to the 
boatmen on the river “ yon have very little water : " 
and the answer invariably was, “ yes, but the weeds 
are veiy good to us you know ” — they kept the water 
back for them. There is not a malt house in that 
whole district that will not be affected if the dj-ainage 
is earned out, in my opinion. For instance in that 
new house tliat I speak of, I have £800 worth of stuff 
on the ground level, I have no place else ptit it, and 
that might all be destroyed in one hour by the flood. 
Of course I have Jio object in stopping the drainage — I 
am very fond of drainage myself ajid would like to see 
these works carried out, provided that they did not 
injure us materially below or injure the navigation 
which we have a great interest in. Our concerns are 
all built on the river for that navigation and not on 
the line of railway. lam three miles from the nearest 
railway station — and never use the railway to any 
great extent. 

2720. Colonel Carden. — Was that flooding you 
spoke of at Carlow or at Leighlin Bridget— Both. 
My manager at Carlow told me that the flood went 
within au inch of the top of the quay wall in Carlow, 
and he had to dam up, or make preparations to do so. 

2721. Mr. Bruen. — Do you know anything about 
the islands of recent formation on the river Barrow 1 
— I do. The silt is coming down the BaiTOw from 
time to time and these islands are retaining and collect- 
ing the silt very much. They take in this fine silt and 
every flood that comes leaves a certain amount of 
deposit on the top, thus they rise perhaps half an 


inch or an inch every flood. Then the islands extend 
in surface from same cause. 

2722. Do you know of your own knowledge an island 
formed in the liver that from your memory did not 
exist there before — a now island 1 — Well, at Leigblin 
Bridge there is au island growing below tbe bviclf^ 
which was not there, and above the biidge there is 
another island which has come down, I suppose, 30- 
feet at all events in recent years. 

2723. That is, it has extended its size down streaml 
— Yes, and it is still extending — down below the- 
bridge, right through the centre arch. 

2724. Any other place you can sjteak of? — Well, 
the island below tliat again, below the church, has 
grown enormously. It has extended towards both sides 
of the river, and leaves a very narrow water channel 
now. 

2725. Lord Castletown. — Y ou say that the flood 
in April came up to your floors that you say had been 
made 6 or 8 inches over the level of the ’79 flood — 
the new house was completed then previous to that 
A])i‘il flood ? — Yea, but that flood did not do me any 
harm — it did not rise high enough. I spoke of it 
only as a feature in the case. A high flood without 
local rain rising so high, what might we expect in the 
altered state of things unless some provision is made 
for safeguarding our interests. 

2726. How high did it rise — was it over your 
floora at all ? — No, it did not come in on my place 
at all. 

2727. Sir John M'Kerlie. — D id it come near the 
flood of '79 ? — Oh, I should say not within a foot of it., 

2728. Lord Castletown. — B ut you say it rose very 
near to the top of the Quay wall 1 — Well, I could not 
say exactly, but I know that it came out to the Car- 
low road. 

2729. And was there no heavy local rain to account 
for that ? — Not to my knowledge at all events. I was 
surprised when I heard of it, so soon after having seen 
the country down there dry and parched looking — sur- 
prised to hear that the water had risen to such an 
extent at all, taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration. There is one matter that struck me here — 
speaking of these tributaries coming in, I will take 
the Burran for instance. I i-emember when that 
Burran river was sunk and it has considerably filled 
up again. 

2730. The Burran? — Yes — it has filled up very 
much, and that must alter the flow of course and the 
calculation of the water coming down out of these 
different tributaries at different times, because it does 
not come down now as it did, and will, in fact, require 
to be sunk again. It has silted up fully 2 feet, and it 
keeps back the water at present. 

2731. Do you find that the fact of that river being 
silted up creates to any extent a reservoir such as Mr. 
Norton was speaking of? — To a great extent it does. 
To my knowledge a drain that had two feet of fall has 
now no fall at all, and in fact that river wOl have to 
he sunk again, which %vill increase the flood of the 
Bairow. 

*2731. That is the BuiTau river? — The Bunan river- 




Mr. Jo/m Hannon examined. 


2732. Lord Castletown. — Have you anything to 
say to the Commission? — Y^, I have been asked to 
give evidence as to the effect of the drainage on our 
river. 

2733. What river is that? — The Lerr. Prumplea- 
ton Mills is the name of our place. 

2734. State just what you want to say? — "We find 
that the effect of the drainage is to extend the dry 
season about fhree times as long as it used to be 
before -the drainage. We found it necessary to erect 
a steam engine to supply the deficiency of water 
power. 

2735. Three times as long — that makes how many 


months in the year dry now ? — I should say six montha 
of the year. 

2736. You have six montlis in each year of a dry 
season ? — Yes. 

2737. And previously you could work during that 
season? — Previously the dry season was about two 
months. 

2738. Yes? — Then as to the effect of the silt coming 
down. The river, immediately after the drainage, got 
choked with silt, which had to be removed by the 
Drainage Board. That is two years ago, and at the 
present time it is nearly os bad again from the lodg- 
ment of further silt that has come down. 
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2739. Does that silt affect you at ali in working? — 
It does — it prevents the water coming down to the 
bead-race of the mill. 

2740. And that silt is removed by the Drainage 
Board ? — It was once. 

2741. And will have to be again? — I expect so. 
Then the Drainage Board had also to extend the weir. 
The original weir was only twenty-six feet long, and 
in order to take the flood water they had to build a 
new weir of 100 feet long. 

2742. That is to take the new flood water? — Yes ; 
the violent floods caused by the drainage. 

2743. Mr, Hassakd. — With respect to that weir 
which you have just mentioned — the old weir was 
quite insufficient, and the water used to run over the 
bank of the stream and flood all the adjacent lands ? — 
Yes, sometimes the river was flooded. 

2744. And the 100 feet weir was put in to take all 
the water and confine the water in the river’s course 
— not to take a greater quantity of water ? — But I 
believe if it had not been done the effect would have 
been to greatly flood our null. 

2745. It was flooded before, and that weir was only 
constructed in order to confine the water in a given 
channel in jdaee of letting it go over the whole ground 
adjoining ? — It would liave come down in larger 
volume than befoi-e, and if the weir had not been 
•extended must have injured our premises. 

2746. No, not more than before ? — Oh, the water 
must have increased in volume in the flood season, 
and if the new weir had not been put there we would 
have suffered greatly. 

27 47. The water now goes away without doing any 
injury, wliereas formerly it overflowed the banks and 
spread over the adjoining lands ? — No doubt. 

2748. With respect to the summer water being 
diminished in the last two years — the rainfall of 
the last two years has been very small as compared 
with i)i'evious yeai's ; you aixi aware of that ? — Yes, 


2749. Sir John M'Keklie. — Is the level of the 
weir the same as before or has it been altered? — The 
level is the same, I should think, except 

2750. Mr. Hassard. — Perfectly the same — extended 
only from 26 to 100 feet. 

•2750. TltA Witness . — ^The extended part of the weir 
was made 3 inches higher than the old level. 

' 2751. Mr. Hassard. — Is that so? — Yes, certainly. 

2752. Was that at your request ? — Yes, at our re- 
quest. 

2753. Mr. Price. — Did not the Drainage Board 
admit the jirinciple of giving a less supply of water in 
summer by providing a pond to store up water during 
the night for you ? — Certainly they provided a pond 
which has been of some slight service. 

2754. Lord Castletown. — But it has not helped 
you out of the difficulty of the six dry months? — No, 
we had to put in machinery to get over the difficulty. 

2755. Mr. Hassard. — That pond was supplied to 
provide for their gathering the Sunday water. The 
Messrs. Hannon's mill goes constantly, night and day, 
and that pond was to gather the Sunday water only. 

2756. Lord Castletown. — You had to employ 
steam to augment the deficient waterpower ? — Yes. 

2757. And haven’t you proved that you have been 
able to get through your work quicker ? — Well, it has 
enabled us to carry on our business constantly, but at 
•an extra exjiense of course. 


2758. Very slight though ? — Oh, no, very consider- 
able, because we have to 2 >i'ovide coals to feed the 
engine, and these have to be railed and carried from 
the station to our premises. 

2759. But formerly you had your mill stopped for 
two months each year? — Well, not quite stopped. 

2760. Assume then that it was stopped for one 
month out of the twelve, that was a great loss on the 
working?— Yes, no doubt. 

2761. You would have to turn off hands and stop 
your works altogether? — No, we never stojjped alto- 
gether, we always did a little. 

27 62. But tlie main body of the work was stopped ? 
— Yes, that is so. 

2763. And yours is a night and day mill ? — Yes. 

2764. So that partial stoppage, foi' want of power, 

with all your hands there, is a very serious matter, 
and now you can run all the year round without any 
stoppage with the steam piower? — Yes, of course, we 
use both ; we only use the steam when the water 
power is deficient. ,, 

2765. I know, and don’t you think that the loss 
incurred by two months partial stoppage in each year 
will soon compensate for the expense of putting in the 
steam i I ask you only a hypothetical question, but 
you have had the experience and we refer to you for 
that experience ? — Yes, we find it a benefit to our 
ti-ade to have the mill going always. 

2766. Never stopping, while formerly you had one 
or two months in the year stO|>page ? — Yes, that we 
had to be buying stuft' to supply our trade. 

2767. And don’t you think that the small amount 
of the cost of an engine and coals would be soon com- 
pensated for by the improved condition of things now? 
— It may be, spread over a period of years. 

2768. Yes, over a period of yeai-s; how long a 
period would you say? — Fifteen or twenty years, I 
would say. 

2769. It would take that length of time you think 
to make up for the loss? — Yes, fifteen years, I should 
say. But that is only an opinion. We have only 
had the steam on for one year, and liave not had 
sufficient experience of it yet to answer that question 
exactly. 

2770. Still, it is your opinion, that it may be com- 
pensated for in a jieriod of yearn? — Yes, but our mills, 
remember, are different fremthe mills on the Barrow. 
On the Barrow they liave water all the year round, 
and we had not. On the Barrow no steam would be 
required at present 

2771. Nob at present, of course, 1 only refer to 
possibilities 1 — We suffered formerly ffiom a deficient 
water supply, they don’t on the Barrow, that is what 
I meant to say. 

2772. Sir John M'Kerlie. —When did you put up 
the steam engine ? — Last year only. 

2773. And when was the Lerr drainage finished ? — 
The upper part that affected us was finished in about 
1882. 

2774. Mr. Hassard. — The tail water has been a 
great deal lowered, hasn’t it ? — No, it was not. The 
Drainage Boaixl are doing some additional works at 
present in order to relieve the tail water, and to pre- 
vent the violent floods from injuring the mill. 

2775. It will be lowered? — I exjiect so, when the 
works are finished. The additional works are not 
finished yet, so we cannot tell what effect they will 
have. 


-■iupust 7, IB88. 

Mr. John 
Haooon. 


Mr. James -SrciOTi examined. 


2776. Lord Castletown. — Would you state to the 
Commission, please, anything you have to say? — I am 
a working inillei', your honour, and I worked in the 
Burren mills forty-five years ago, before the drainage 
of the Burieu was thouglit of, At that time, in the 
summer, we had two wheels, and there were two pairs 
of stones and machinery connected with each wheel, 
and, excepting the summer was very dry, we had 


water enough to drive one wheel constantly, and one 
on short time. 

2777. And do you find that you have been affected 
by the drainage much? — Tire water began to decline 
in some short time, a year or two after the dr'ainage, 
and it became worse tiU, at the present time, one 
wlieel is silent, not able to do anything, and the other 
wheel is only able to drive half work for about six 
Q2 


Mr. Jaine« 
Brown. 
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August 7, >885. liouifi out of the twenty-foui', -we are gathering a pond 
— the rest of the time. 

Brow*'"** 2778. Mr, Bkuen. — Did you observe the deficiency 

ill the summer water immediately after the drainage 
worlfs ?— In about a year or two it began to fail in 
quantity. 

2779. Do you mean to say that it was a year or 

two after the works were actually completed or a year 
after they were begun? — Oh, a year after they were 
actually completed. Before that we were able to 
drive in the summer time what I state to you, and at 
the present time 

2780. You say that one wheel is idle 1 — Yes. 

2781. And that the other is doing wliat amoiuit of 
work ? — It is only able to do work six houra out of the 
twenty-four. 

2782. How long does that continue? — Prom the 
month of May, we will say. 

2783. Until when? — Until the fill of the season. 

•2783. Would you say it lasts as long as six 

months? — I would not — no not so long. 

2784. And has that been the state of the case for 
all the years since the drainage works were completed, 
excepting of course a very wet summer ? — Yes; ex- 
cepting a very wet summer, and if it rains for twenty- 
four hours we have a very lai-ge flood — the bridge over 
the Burren would be hal'd set to take it ; then in about 
twelve hours or fourteen hours more that is all gone 
away. There is no reserva 

2785. Compare that with what was the result of a 
heavy rainfall before the drainage works? — Oh, it 
would come down moderate then, the watei-s were 
retained above somehow and they came down 
moderately, not altogether, and that is how we would 
have water in the biuumer time, working the two 
wheels as I said. 

2786. I am speaking of the winter floods. Do you 
find that the erf'ect of the drainage works was that 


they came down much quicker and in lai-ger vohime- 
tlian before? — Ob, yes. 

2787. And went off much sooner? — Yes, went away 
very mucli quicker. 

2788. Your evidence altogether refers to the Burren 
river? — Yes, only to the Burj-en river. 

2789. One other question before you go. Do you 

believe thsit there has been any sOt — mud and sanil 

brought down, jnore now than there used to be ? Oh,. 

yes, your honour. 

2790. And what becomes of that? — It gets into the 
waterway, and when anotlier flood comes is carried 
fm'tlier down. And you will see it there in the 
summer time along the banks in ridges, where it has 
been left. 

2791. Do you know where the BuiTen falls into- 
the Barrow ? — I do. 

2792. Have any sand-banks or mud-banks foimed 
below that point on the Barrow? — I think there ia 
I think there is an island or sand-bank just a little 
down the Barrow from that, which was not there 
some years ago ; but I have not much to say to that 
you know. 

2793. Lord Castletown (to Mr. Frice). — Have you 
anything further to say? We should like to know, if 
you would kindly infoi-m us, what are the interests 
you represent here, and tlien if you have anything 
furtlier to add we will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Beuen. — Perhaps it would be well to have on 
the notes the names of those instructing Mr. Price. 
They comprise not only millere and maltsters but othere- 
who are affected on the lower Barrow, whether as 
owners of land or occupiers — is that not so? 

2794. Mr. Price. — Quite so, a variety of interests 
down there. 

Lord Castletown. — Represented by the Barrow 
Drainage Committee, I think ? — Yes. Mr. Haughton 
will inform you better than I can what these interests- 
are exactly. 


Me. S. Wilfred 
Haughton. 


2795. Lord Castletown. — Can you give us this 
information, Mr. Haughton? — Yea, my lord. I would 
submit a list of contiibutors, and L would ask you 
to put on record the contributors to this fund wlio, 
I think, are representative of all those interested 
in this question. In that list you will find the names 
not only of those who are interested as mamifacburei's, 
but I think you will find in that list a very represent- 
ative collection of humble men who are interested in 
agriculture, of men interested as millers, of men inter- 
ested as maltsters, and men whose duty it is to attend 
to the spiritual wants of their flocks, and who are 
deeply interested in the welfare of the people and the 
presperity of the district. I would leave that paper 
with you if your Secretary would kindly mark it, and 
keep it, and, as I have said, I think you will find that 
it is fairly representative of the fears and hopes which 
may actuate us who live upon the river. (Document 
handed in as follows) : — 

“ At a public meeting, held in Carlow on the 9th instant, a 
Committee was appointed to conserve the interests of persons 
rwident in this district liable to be injuriously affected bv 
the proposed drainage scheme, and for this end to insure the 
placing of reliable and professional evidence before tbe 
Uoyal Commission at the local inquiry. Tbe Committee 
nave engaged the services of a highly competent Engineer 
to 'nate an inspection of tbe river Barrow from Athy to 
ht. Mullins, and to report in this matter; and they desire 
to invite all those interested to have the goodness to contri- 
butes to the fund established to defi ay the necessary expenses. 
Subscriptions may be sent to S. Wilfred Haughton Esq 
fereen Bank, Carlow, Treasurer; or to any member of the 
Committee as under Patrick Dudley Shackle- 

mn, Esq., Sunnyside, Carlow ; William Ward, Esq j p 
Ba|enalstown ; 1>, R. Norton, Esq., 65. Middle Abbey-street, 
Dublin; Henry Watson, Esq,, 13, Bachelor’o-walk, Dublin ; 
John Kelly, Esj., Wellmgton-square, Carlow ; James 
inomas Butler, Esi|., Leighliubridge ; Hastings W. Brown 
Esq, I.odgeMills,Bagenal8town; Samuel Crosthwait, Esq.’ 


Ml', S. Wilfred Haughton examined. 


Lodge Mills, Bagenalstown ; S. Wilfred Haughton, Esq., 
Green Bank, Carlow ; Patrick Maher, Esq., j.p., Ballyellen 
House, Goresbridge ; Walter Brown, Esq.. Hanover-street, 
Dublin ; John Wlielan, Esq., Plough Hotel, Carlow ; . 
Richard A. Mitchell, Esq., Burrow Navigation Company, 
Carlow. The following subscriptions have been already 
received i—Messra. Browne and Crosthwait, Bagenalstown, 
£25 ; Bight Rev. Dr. .James Walsh, Braganza, Carlow, £3 ; 
Mr, S. Wilfred Haughton, Greenbank, Carlow, £5 ; Messrs. 
E. Sbackleton & Sons, Carlow, £20 ; Messrs. Corcoran & 
Co., Carlow, £3 ; Mr. James Byrne, b.s., Evergreen Lodge, 
Carlow, £1 ; Sir Thomas P. feutler, Bart., Ballliitemple, 
£2 ; Rev. E. W. Burke, Carlow College; £5 ; Mr James 
Clowry. Craan, Milford, 6s.; xVlessrs. Watson Bros., Dublin 
(per -fames Thomas Butler, Esq.), £20 ; Mr. Edward 
Byrne, Barn, Carlow, £5 ; Mr. Patrick Malier, j.p, Ballj-- 
elleii House, £3 ; Mr, Timothy Murphy, Goresbridge, 10s. ; 
Mr. John O’Neill, Kilgreany, 5s.; Mr. Martin Erwin, 
Goresbridge, 2s. Gd . ; Mr. pfcilip Wall, Goresbridge, Is. j 
Mr. Andrew Brennan, Goresbridge, l.s. ; Mr, Pierce 
M'Gratli, Bagenalstown, lOx. ; Mr. Charles M'Grath, Bagen- 
alstown, 10s. ; Mr. Wm. Wal'd, j.p., Bagenalstown, 
£5; Jlessrs. Michael L. and John Kelly, Wellington- 
square, Carlow. £3 ; Mr. James Kelly, Town (Slerk, 
Carlow, lO.s, : Mr. James Bolger. Wellington-square, 
Carlow, £l ; Mr. -I. Whelan, Plough Hotel, Carlow, £2 ; 
Mr. -John Hammond, Tullow-street, Carlow, £2 ; Jlr. 
Thomas Bolger, Ballyteiglea, Bonis, 5s. ; Mrs. Stuart, Stuart 
Lodge, Leighlinbridgc, £5 ; Rev. P. Cosgravo, adminis- 
trator, Carlow, £2 ; Mr. P. J. Newton, d.l., j.p., Dunleckney 
Manor, Bagenalstown, £2 is . ; Right Hon. Henry Bruen, 
Oak Park, Carlow, £10 ; Mr. Christopher Hughes, Graigiie, 
County Kilkenny, £1 ; Mr. P. R Norton, 65, Middle 
Abbey-street, Dublin, £20. Further subscriptious pro- 
mised. — Mr. Gordon Fishbourne, j.p., Font Hill, Carlow, 
£3 ; Mr. William Duggan, Dublin-street, Carlow, £2 ; 
Mr. William Bacon, Castle-street, Carlow, £-2 ; Mr. Horace 
Rochfort, n t.., j.p., Clogrennan, Carlow, £2 ; Mr. R. A. 
Mitchell, Secretary, Barrow Navigation Company, Carlow, 
£1 Is.; Mr. Patrick Hughes, Ballygowan, Milford, lOs. ; 
Mr, James Maher, Clomoney, Goresbridge, lOs. ; Mr John 
Haydeu, Magency, 5s. ; Mr. John Bennett, (Joresbridge, 
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lOs.j Grand Canal (Jompany, Dublin (per Mr. John Kelly, 
Carlow, agent), &20. S. Wilfred llaugliton, treasurer; 
James Kelly, secretary,” 

You have heard tlie evidence (Mr. Haughton con- 
tinued), as to our apprehensions. We have en- 
deavoui ed to bring all the scientific evidence before 
you as to what we expect. We are afraid of those 
Hash floods coming down from the main river, and 
simultaneously meeting the same class of floods from 
the tributaries. If it were competent for me to state 
my conviction, I would state tliat I feel it almost as 
a certainty that it wDl be so, but how can I convince 
others. We are very 'much afinid, and our hopes are, 
gentlemen, that you will strive out of this nettle 
danger to snatch the flower safety. And if I might 
point out a way, perhaps you would give your 
attention to it. The Barrow river is a royal river — 
it is the Queen’s highway, for every subject has on it 
equal rights of transit as on the Queen's highway. 
Anything that is necessary to be done upon that river, 
may freely be considered public work — it should not be 
bounded by a narrow schedule of £ s. d.; it is a gi-eat 
public work. Every man who has a cot has a right 
to go up and down that river, and no man dare stop 
him. Certain rights of navigation, and for the 
carriage of merchandize, have been granted by charter 
to the Barrow Navigation Company, but all the riglits 
of others are reserved strictly under these charters, 
and they have, 1 will say it, been honourably observed. 
I can speak positively. I don’t think a cot owner has 
erar been stopped going up or down the Barrow; 
whyl because it is a royal river, and as subjects of 
the Queen every man has a right of transit the same 
as they would have on the high road. These royal 
rivers, gentlemen, are, I think, analogous to what are 
called Imperial roads on the continent, which are 
State roads, not handed over to the local authorities. 
On these groimds, gentlemen, if you see your way, 
and if you entertain the view that I liave put befoi-e 
you, it may lead possibly to your recommending a 
State grant for this work, so that the entire work will 
not be left chargeable to the district. 

2796. Lord Castletown. — Mr. Haughton, 1 think 
we should like some evidence. That is hardly evidence. 
You state that you would wish to have this do:ie as a 
public work — we will take that down as evidence, but 
I don’t think we want anything more than that? — 
And I gave my reason — that it is a royal river. And 
there are only four royal rivera in Ireland, so that it 
would not be creating an injurious precedent. 

2797. That is your evidence on that point? — Yes. 

Lord Castletown. — Is there anything you wish to 

say further, Mr. Price? 

2798. hir. Price. — I think I have stated everything 
I wish to say. But I desire to make one remark in 
reference to what I said at the last inquiry, having 
regard to the bogs acting as sponges for retaining the 
water. One of the Commissioners, I think it was 
Mr. Hassard, if I mistake not, asked me wouldn’ir I 
get more water out of a bog by draining it off from a 
greater depth — no doubt, I quite admit that. No 
doubt you get more water out of it, but you get it 
when you don’t want it. And I will just illustrate it 
111 this way ; if you have a pond, and aa opening in 
It a foot square six feet down, you only take six feet 
off that pond, but if you make an opening two feet 
square, eight feet down, yon take eight feet ofl’, and 
the whole pond will run off quicker. I only want to 
illustrate fliat now the water trickles out, but when 
those proposed works are carried out, not only will 
you have it in greater quantity, bub it will come more 
quickly, and come before it is wanted. 

2799. Mr. Hassaed. — Yon stated that bogs gave 
out the water as sjionges in the summer, and I said if 
the level of a bog is lowered two feet, won’t you have 
two feet more of sponge over your level ? — I quite 
sdmit that ; by making a larger aperture in a vessel 
lower down you will, no doubt, take more water out 

it, but more quickly. That is identically what I 
lave said. 


2800. That does not meet the case at all — you get Anr/ust r. isss. 
two feet more of stratum that holds water? — Certainly, 

but that stratum has been drained. Haughton. 

2801. But you get two feet greater depth of 
-storage? — But that has been di-aiiied before I want it 
by the greater aperture. 

2802. Why should it go off with greater rapidity 
than befoi-e, whether it goes out at four feet or at six 
feet depth it does not make any difference ? — I have 
stated my reason for that by the illustration I gave. 

You also ask what ought to be done in reference to 
the Lower Barrow; I think in the first instance the 
drainage ought to be done, but that drainage ought 
not to be done without taking into consideration 
certain works which I will generally describe in the 
Lower Barrow. I cannot give detaUs, for it would 
take a very minute examination and cross sections to 
enable me bo do so ; but there are certain reaches of 
the river that ought to be widened and deepened, 
there are certain weire where there are no mills, that 
might be lowered. 

2803. Lord Castletown. — Are these the weirs of 
the Barrow Navigation Company? — Yes. I think by 
deepening the upper ends of the reaches the Barrow 
navigation would not suffer, but that the benefits they 
would derive from the upper ends of their reaches 
being deepened — the sills being very deep, generally 
deeper tbin the bed of the river— -that certain of the 
weirs might be lowered, and some of them lengthened, 
which would not affect the level. 

2804. That is in order to give greater facility for 
the flood water to go off? — For the flood water to go 
off ; and cei'tain of the weirs, I think especially at 
Carlow, ought to be provided with sluices, so that to 
a certain extent the flood may be as it were antici- 
pated, and these sluices might be opened a little before 
the flood. 

2805. I think that is practically what Mr. Manning 
suggested for the upper weirs — sluices ? — Yes. 

2806. And you suggest the same class of thing at 
Carlow ? — Yes. The difference of having sluices in a 
weir is this — a weir does not discharge until the flood 
comes down upon yon, but the sluices will discharge 
before the flood, and you in a certain way anticipate 
the flood. I think that the use of sluices in some of 
the weirs, particularly at Carlow, would be attended 
witli very great benefit indeed, and would prevent a 
great deal of damage. I think, generally speaking, 

I liave taken careful soundings and measurements of 
the river as far as I could, in the short time at my 
disposal, and I think, generally speaking, that there 
ought to be a very considerable expenditure on the 
lower part of the river, both to keep up the navigation 
and to prevent the possibOity of injury from floods. 

Of course, I do not contemplate in- this case such an 
expenditure as would entail any very lai-ge scheme or 
any very excessive outlay. 

2807. To keep up the navigation? — To maintain 
the navigation and to discharge any extra floods ; and 
at the same time I Chink that by deepening some of 
the levels, the relief from backwater would relieve the 
millers in that way, and compensate them to a great 
extent for their loss of some of the summer water. 

2808. Therefore yon anticipate, for a certainty, a 
loss of some summer water ? — I do — of some of the 
summer water. 

2809. And how do you propose to compensate them 
for that? — I think that the very works that would be 
necessary for letting the floods ofl’ would leave them 
•with better faUs and less backwater. Exactly the 
same thing is being done, under my own directions, 
with reference to &L-. Hannan’s mill. I have no 
doubt that he has less water, but the works that the 
Drainage Board are doing, at my suggestion, wOl give 
him less back water, and therefore what he loses in 
one way he ivill be compensated for in another. Of 
coui-se I did not take into account the relief of flooded 
lands all down along the Lower Barrow. It would 
take a very much more extensive kind of works 
than I have in my mind to relieve entirely all the 
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Augmt 1 , 1 K 8 S. flooded lands all the way down, but they might be 
S^ilfred I’clieved greatly at Carlow, Goresbridge, and Leighlia 
iTauglitiin Bridge. Some of the bridges would require to be 
rebuilt, but I should think that that is a matter 
entii-ely for the County Surveyor ; they don’t afford 
sufficient waterway. 

2810. You represent a good many of the owners in 
the Lower Barrow district, of coui'se 1 — Yes. 

2811. And you think that the works done there 
would not relieve them ? — Oh, certainly not — it would 
be a very costly drainage scheme that would relieve 
all the lands along the Lower Barrow. 

2812. That is the flooded lands below Carlow? — 
Yes. 

2813. Mr. Bruen. — When you speak of relieving 
lands, do you mean to relieve them from excessive 
water which would be produced by the works above, 
or do you mean to relieve them from the floods 
which they at present suffer from ? — Oh, I only 
propose to relieve them from excessive water. 

2814. Lord Castletown. — That is tlie excessive 
water produced by the drainage works? — Yes, I think 
it would take a very large expenditure to relieve the 
lands below entirely from floods. According to the 
sections which I gave to-day you would have to make 
a channel to pass 550,000 cubic feet of water, and the 
channel only passes now 160,000 cubic feet. It 
would be a tremendous work. 

2815. Whereabout is the most congested point ? — • 
1 think the worst points are from MDford Lock to 
Leighlin Bridge, about two and three quarter miles, 
and from Bagenalstown to Finniscourt, about two 
miles. 

2816. These are the two most congested portions? 
— Yes, and Carlow. There are other portions, but I 
took these specially because I have better levels. I 
didn’t go down for the purpose of taking the actual 
levels, but from the notes I had I was able to give the 
calculations. There are other congested portions at 
Leighlin Bridge and below it again. 

2817. Is the river congested there from the banks 
being close together and the river shallow, or from 
bridges and weire ? — From bridges and weirs and from 
these islands you heard of. The portion I have given 
is just above Leighlin Bridge. As I say there are 
several other portions, but I give these simply because 
I had the measurements of them. 

2818. Sir John M'Kerlie. — Is there much land 
flooded on these reaches ? — Yes, I have marked it 
roughly on the Ordnance map. 

2819. Will you let me look at it? — I have only 
marked it in pencil {$how$ map marked). 

2820. Isn’t there a great deal more flooded land 
above Milford ? — Of course, it is all only roughly 
marked — but it lies all along there {points to map). 

2821. You don’t think that the flooded lands are 
the great interest on the lower Barrow ? — No. Of 
course embankments could be made there, but; every 
part of the river would have to be dealt with in a 
Afferent manner. 

2822. Mr. Hassaed. — Am X to take it that 8,000 
cubic feet per minute was theamouutof water passing 
at Bagenalstown mill ? — 10,000 — I said the other day, 
I think. 

2823. Eight thousand I took it to be? — I said 
roughly 8,000 to 10,000 cubic feet I think you. will 
find. 

Mr. Manning. — It all depends on what is the amount 
of the summer discharge. 

2824. Mr. Hassaed.— I mean the occasion on which 
you said that every drop of the summer water passed 
through the mill wheel ? — Well, I estimated that at 
from 8,000 to 10,000 cubic feet per minute. I made 
some measurements when I was down at the weirs, 
but they were too dirty to give very aceimate 
results. 

2825. Could you tell how many pairs of stones they 
had going ? — No —they work rollers now though— not 
stones. 


Mr. Houghton. — Messrs. Brown and Crosthwait's 
mill is reputed as being 100 horse-power. 

Mr. Manning . — Can you state the fall ? — 

2826. Mr. Price. — At Bagenalstown the fall jg 
eleven feet two inches — when I was there. 

2827. Mr. llaughton. — If you give ten horse-power 
for each foot you will be about right. 

2828. Mr. Price. — Thit was the fall of the look 
which I took. 

2829. Mr. Bruen. — You began by saying you 
proposed certain protective works below Athv?— 
Yes. 

2830. And you mentioned sluices in some of the 
weirs ? — Yes. 

2831. Now wo\ild it not be necessary to put sluices 
in all the weirs — wouldn’t the effect of putting sluices 
in one of the weirs throw a much larger quantity of 
water on the weir immediately below it ? — It would, 
but I think that each case might probably be met ac- 
cording to the circumstances, by widening and deepen- 
ing some of the weii'S. Sluices you see are very 
expensive things and they cost a good deal for main- 
tenance and managemeut. I certainly would not go 
so far as to say every weir ought to have sluices — only 
where towns such as Carlow are flooded and where it 
would be a sanitary matter. At Carlow, Gores- 
bridge, and such places, I think sluices ought to be 
adopted. 

2832. I wish to ask you specially about the sluices 
proposed in Carlow weir, and the next weir below it I 
think is Milfoi'd? — Yes. 

2833. Does there not exist at Milford a very con- 
gested part of the river — a very narrow bridge with n 
very small waterway? — Yes. 

2834. And the public road is carried over the river 
by the bridge? — Yes, there is a very rapid fall from 
the bridge at Milford. 

2835. And that bridge and those weirs forming 
obstructions to the river above this fall woxrld not the 
effect of putting sluices on the weir at Carlow be to 
produce a considerable amount of flooding in the reach 
between Carlow and Milford unless yon provided an 
escape for that pressure at Milford ?— Certainly, but I 
think yon might meet any effect of that kind by going 
down step by step — reducing say one level and then 
reducing your back water. I dare say some of the 
wheels would have to be altered in position by re- 
ducing the upper water to the mill and the lower water 
from the tail ; bringing it down step by step. It 
would avoid that effect which you point out, provided 
the canal would bear it, and I think it would bear it. I 
think the canal would bear letting many of these weirs 
be lowered one foot aud yet be perfectly navigable — it 
being begun at the upper end where deepening would be 
necessary for the discharge of the floods. The sills are 
in nearly every case considerably deeper. 

2836. I think you also told us that the works which 
you suggest would he of no use to relieve the flooded 
lands on each side of the lower Barrew — or very little 
use? — I don’t think they would. 

2837. And don’tyou think that thosewhohave inter- 
ests in those lands to be protected, ought to be protected 
as much as any other interests ? — Of course, some of 
the land is very valuable. There is not very much 
land flooded along there, but some of it is very valuable 
no doubt. 

2838. But you have not suggested any means 
whereby these interests could be protected ? — Oh yes, 
by general works of deepening and widening the 
channel; of course that protects those intersts. 

2839. Would it be sufficient to protect these in- 
terests ? — Oh, certainly, bub a larger scheme of works 
is not in mind at all. 

2840. But what is the scheme of works which you 
say would relieve these interests ? — The deepening and 
widening of certain reaches of the river ; tlie lowering 
of certain weirs, and the putting of sluices in others; 
the widening of bridges and the under-pinuing of 
some of them. In fact in the whole of these works 
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■ffhat would be to tie advantage of one would be to 
the advantage of all the interests. 

2841. Have you gone jiarticularly into these works 1 

Hot sufficiently to state details — it would take a 

verj’ inucli longer examination than I have made. 

2842. Have you made any estimate as to what their 
cost would be 1 — No, but it would be a very large 
cost. 

2843. Mr. Hauyhton. — You asked a question, Mr. 
Bruen, about the carrying down of the silt from the 
river Burren by the drainage, and its effects on the 
river Barrow. I am personally aware of the accumu- 
lation of silt in the river Barrow where the Burren 
discharges itself. My uncle, Mr. Samuel Haughton, of 
Carlow, made a mercantile wharf below the weir. I 
remember seeing it built and heavy loaxled boats with 
timber used tocomeup to that wharf. Well, it is a shingle 
bed now. I distinctly remember after the Burren 
drainage was finished the difference in the sand which 
came down — it was granite sand that came down 
from the mountain districts, and it rapidly accumulated 
and caused a large obstruction. 

2844. Mr. Manning (to Mr. Price). — Without say- 
ing anything of the actual amount of the flood waters 
jping down at Athy, what do you think the effect of 
tlie works would be in increasing that — that is to say 
at the junction of the floods meeting — what per cent- 
agel — I should say, probably about twenty percent, 
that is of coui-se in the nature of a conjecture, but I 
think it would be something about that. 

2845. Mr. Percy La Touche. — Before Mr. Price 
goes, just a word with i-eference • to the evidence of 
Messrs. Brown and Norton respecting the obstruction 
of the traffic owing to*the boats not being able to, as 
alleged, travel in the dry season in consequence of the 
silting up of the river. Of course I quite admit that 
the boats are not able to travel, but I don’t think they 
stated the reason correctly. We of the BaiTow Navi- 
gation Company do not find that the river itself is 
silted up to any appreciable degree, and the fact of 
the matter is, that the boats of the Barrow Company 
were altered and cannot carry as much as they used. 
Messrs. Brown and Crosthwait are supplied by the 
Grand Canal Company’s boats, not the Barrow Navi- 
gation Company’s, and they are not capable of carrying 
as much tonnage as the Barrow Navigation Company’s 
boats. As to the islands, Mr. Watson i-eferred to a 
new island before Leighliu Bridge. Well, that is an 
old island which existed in 1835. It was removed by- 
the company then for the purposeof clearing the channel 
and making it easy for the boats to go across the 
river from below Leighiin Bridge. Now, I admit it 
is forming again, and probably it will have to be re- 
moved again. 

2846. Loi-d Castletown. — Is it part of the duty of 
the Navigation Company to remove those sort of 
islands! — According to our Charter we are not bound 
to keep the river at any depth. 


2847. Have you got your Charter here! — Yes. AuyiMi.iati. 

2848. Would you mind sending in a copy of it 1 — 

Yes, I will, — it is in print and I think I have another Haiiglitoiu ” 
copy. We are bound to maintain the navigation, but 
there is no specific depth stated. 

2849. Have you got the words there ! — Yes, it 
states that we are to maintain the said navigation, 
but does not say at what depth the water is to be 
maintained, and really the shallow places which inter- 
fere with the navigation and prevent our carrying full 
loads in the summer time, as you will see by Mr. 

Price’s soundings, are places where there are rocky 
beds, and are not the result of the silting up at all. 

We expended a great deal of money in blasting with 
dynamite to get rid of some of that very rock, and so 
improved the channel. 

2850. Mr. Price. — That is so. I cannot say that 
the silting has reduced the general carrying jiower of 
the river because there are rocky shoals which of 
course limit the draught of the boats, and t don’t ' 
know what reason the witnesses have for saying that 
they used to carry more except that the water was 
maintained at a higher level formerly than now. I 
cannot say whether in former times the water was 
kept at a higher level at the weirs, but I could see no 
sign of that having been so. 

2851. Mr. Lai'ouche . — With the exception of last 
season, which was a very dry one, we find on looking 
over our records that the amount canied by our boats 
has not been lowered. 

2852. Mr. Price. — Certainly these shallows are 
hard as a rule and were never removed out of the 
river. 

2853. Sir John M‘Keelie. — Those interested in 
the navigation of the Barrow knew its nature, and at 
these points it is practically as it was at first con- 
structed. 

Mr. Price. — Yes. 

2854. Sir John M'Kerlie. — These shallows regu- 
late the traffic of the whole river — and practically they 
are not in a worse position than they were before! 

Mr. Price. — And some of the shallows are in the 
upper part of the level where the silt would not be 
likely to rest It has just been suggested to me by 
Mr. Watson whether the weirs have ever sunk. 1 
don’t know whether they ever subsided. 

2855. Lord Castletown. — For what purpose was 
the board j>laced on the top of Carlow weir ! 

Mr. Price. — I think for mill purposes. 

2856. Mr. Haughton. — To give additional fall — to 
take full advantage of the river for the mill power — 
and it confirms what Hr. Browne stated, that the 
summer water is more valuable to the mills than the 
winter water — for they are able to work full power in 
the summer — and the wheels are not retarded by 
back water. They are always able to move at the 
requisite speed, and the slightest back water interferes 
with them. 


Mr. William Deve^'ell examined. 


2857. Lord Castletown. — You wish to he ex- 
amined about the Valuation! — Yes. I say that there 
lias been an overcharge made with reference to 
Mucklone, in the Queen’s County. You will find it 
mentioned at page 9 of the schedule for that county. 
There are some tenants of mine upon these lands, and 
their rents have been fixed by the Land Commission. 
These rents were reduced on account of the flooding, 
yet no charge has been put upon the tenants. It is 
all placed on me. 

2858. How do you mean is the charge put upon 
you! — The whole of tlie proposed increased value — 
■T 24 17s. 4cf. — is put upon me, and no charge is put 
on the tenants. 

2859. And their rents have been fixed judicially! 
—Yes. 

2860. Is the acreage put dow.n right! — I think the 
acreage is right. 


2861. The total is about 200 acres! — Yes. All I 
want is that the tenants should bear their fair- pro- 
portion, for they only will i-eeeive the benefit. 

2862. You say the rents were specially reduced on 
the ground of the lands being flooded! — Yes, on 
account of being flooded lands. Some of the tenants 
down there have asked me to bring before you the 
suggestion that the time for repayment of the charge 
should be extended from thirty-five years to fifty 
years. T believe thirty-five years is the time in which 
the charge is to be repaid. 

2863. Can yon tell whether the tenants havestated 
to you that they are willing to p;iy a rate supposing a 
rate is struck !-— No, they have not stated that. 

2S64. But apparently they have inferred that by 
stating that they wish the charge extended to fifty- 
years ! — Yes. At the end of my laud there is a weir 
made of sticks and mud, and the effect of that weir is 


Mr. William 
Deverell. 
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that it throws back -whenever there is the slightest 
rain two or three feet of water on the lands above. 
There is no way of letting the water off. 

2865. How is the weir there? — It is right across 
the whole river for the purpose of the mill. 

2866. What mill? — Watson’s mill. It is a very- 
small mill. 

2867. Mr. Manning . — I have provided for that. 
If the mill is not worth putting in a new weir for we 
-will purchase the mill. 

2868. Witness . — I think it would be better to pur- 
chase out the mill. I think you could get it for a 
very small sum. 

2869. Lord Castletown, — You have with i-egard 
to your lands no objection to the valuation or to the 


proposed increase for the improvement— all you object 
to is to the charge being placed on you solely ? — Yes^ 
on me solely. 

2870. Mr. Hassaud. — Since this question of the 
Lower Barrow has cropped up, I propose to go down 
myself and visit the locality, and as Mr. Manning is 
going down for the Board of Works I think it would 
be well if I went down with him, 

2871. Lord Castletown. — The only question is 
how low down the rivei- you will go. 

2872. hlr. Hassakd. — I will examine it for ray 
own information the whole way down till it joins the 
Nore. 

The Commission then adjoumed till a future date 
to be named. 


WEDNESDAY, 28th OCTOBER, 1885. 

The Commission met at La Touche’s Bank premises. Castle-street, at 1 o’clock. 


Present : — The Lord of Castletown, Chairman (presiding) ; Colonel Sir John M'Kerlie, Colonel 
Garden, D.L., Mr. James A. Cassidy, J.P., and Mr. Richard Hassard, C.E. 

Mr. Penny, Secretary to the Commission, -was in attendance, and read the following 
correspondence : — 


No. 84. 

Barrow Drainage Commission, 

La Touche’s Bank, 

Dublin Castle, 10th August, 1885. 

Sir, ^I am directed by the Ban-ow Drainage Com- 

missionere to state that from the evidence taken in 
regard to the milling, navigation, and other interests 
below Athy, and the alleged anticipated injurious 
eSects which the proposed works would have on those 
interests ; it has become necessary that an examination 
should be made of the lower portion of the River Bar- 
row; and I am to request that your Board will be good 
enough to instruct yorir Chief Engineer, Mr. Manning, 
to make the examination referred to. 

I am, Sir, &c., 

(Signed;, Jas. S. Penny. 

The Secretary, Board of Works, 

Custom House. 

No. 8382-85. No. 86. 

Office of Public Works, 

Dublin, 11th August, 1885. 
Barrow Drainage. 

Sin, I am directed by the Commissioners of Public 

Works to acknowledge the receipt of your communica- 
tion of the lOtb instant, relative to the examination 
by the Board’s Chief Engineer of the lower portion of 
the River Barrow, and to state that Mr. Manning has 
been instructed to meet the wishes of the BaiTow 
Drainage Commissioners. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed), W. B. Soapy, Secretary. 

The Secretary, Barrow Drainage Commission, 
Dublm Castle. 

No. 11191-85. No. 126. 

Office of Public Works, 

Dublin, 17th October, 1885. 
Barrow Navigation. 

Sir, I am directed by the Board to refer to your 

letter of the 10th August last (No. 84) and to their 
rejily of the 1 1th August, and to transmit, for the in- 
fo-rmation of the Barrow Drainage Commission, the 
annexed copy of their Chief Engineer’s i-eport. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed), W. B. Soady, Secretary. 

The Secretary, Barrow Drainage Commission, 
Dublin Castle. 

(See Appendix for Mr. Manning’s report on the 
Lower Barrow.) 


2873. Mr. Hassard, c.e. — T thought that probably 
your lordship and the members of theCommission might 
wish to have my views on paper upon the whole 
question, and since the last sitting I have gone very 
carefully over the whole of tlie evidence, and have 
considered all the questions with relation to the Upper 
Barrow, and also with relation to the district of the 
Lower Barrow. I have put my -views on paper, and 
if you please, after you have gone over Mr. Manning’s 
repoi't I will read mine which you can have printed 
or deal with as you think best. 

2874. Lord Castletown. — Meanwhile I will read 
the repoi't furnished by Mr. Robert Manning, c.e., “to 
the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland on the 
present state of the River Barrow between this town 
of Athy and St. Mullins,” dated October 13tb, 1885, and 
you may stop me wheu I come to any passage you 
wish to draw attention to : — 

‘‘ On my arrival in Carlow on the 4th ulto., Mr. Mitchell. 
Secretary to the Barrow Navigation Company, freely placed 
• at my disposal such document.^ and drawings as he considered 
would be of use to me in the course of my inspection, ami 
very kindly accompanied me on the following day in my 
examination of the river from Carlow to Goresbridge. 

“One of those drawings consisted of plans and se'-ti'nsof 
the entire Navigation made in the year 1813 by Mr. John 
Molloy, and the other a book of tracings made in the year 
1853 by Mr. Miilvnny Irom the Ordnance Survey, with 
soundings taken from one end oftbe Navigation to the other. 

“It appears from aMr. Boyle’s [Molloy’s] survey that 
the depth at Athy lock pass bridge, and Athy Mills, was 
3 to 4 leet, which was proposed to be deepened to 5 feet.” 

How was that proposed to be deepened — was it 
proposed to be deepened by the Barrow Navigation 
Comjiany for their own purposes ? 

Mr. Hassard, c.e. — 1 think, as far as I understand 
the report my lord, that that relates to contemplated 
improvements. 

2875. Lord Castletown. — By the Barrow Naviga- 
tion Company? 

Mr. Hassard, c.e. —T presume so — I presume that he 
means improved by the Barrow Navigation Company. 

2876. Lord Castletown — 

“ Through Ardree Canal from 4 to 7 feet, at Levitstowii 
it was from 3 J to 5 feet, at the junction of the Greese river 
2 feet 8 inches to 5 feet, opposite the Lerr river from. 3 to 4 
feet, with rushes shown in the river ; down to Bestlield lock 
the river was from 5 to 8 feet deep, but below the lock there 
was an accumulation of sand and gravel, over which there 
was only from 2 to 3 feet of water. At Carlow a shoal is 
shown above biidge, with 4 feet of -water over it, and rushes 
in river, with deeps from 9 to 10 feet.” 

Mr. Hassard, c.e.— -That shoal is now » laige 
island covered with osiers. 
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2877. Lord Castletown — 

•‘Down to Cloghrenan mill, there were several shoals, 
-and only 2 feet 6 inches, where a lock was proposed, but 
afterwards built a short distance above it ; and above and 
below Milfoi'd look were shoals, depth of water 3 feet. 

“ A red line is drawn about 2 feet above the water surface, 
which from remarks on tlio section I take to be a proposi- 
tion for raising the water, so ns with the necessary cuttings 
. of shoals, to have a regular depth of 5 feet. 

“ On Mr. Mulvany’s tracings (1853), the depth from Athy 
bridge to the junction of the Grand Canal is from 3 feet 6 
inches to 1 feet.'’ 

Mr. Hassard, c.e. — That is now 1 foot 6 inches to 
3 feet — with a maximupr deptli of 3 feet in some 
places. It shows how the river has accreted. 

2878. Lord Castletown — 

“In the Ardree Canal is from 3 feet 10 inches to S feet 
• 6 inchesi to Levitstown from 3 feet 10 inches to 5 feet 
9 inches. Down to thejunction of the Lerr river the depths 
•weiefrom 3 feet 10 inches to 8 feet 1 inch, and above and 
below that point islands ai e shown in the river. Down to 
■Carlow the least depth shown is 4 feet, to Millford 3 feet 
1 1 inches to 8 feet, an island is shown in the river between 
Mortarstown and Cloghrenan, and two others between the 
last named place and Millford.” 

— 1 suppose these are all shoals 1 

Mr. Hassard, c.e.— There are such a number of 
shoals in the river, I don’t recollect the particular 
places — Cloghrenan, all down there, there are nothing 
but shoals. 

2879. Lord Castletown — 

“Below this there are some shoals with a depth of only 
3 feet oi water over them, but generally the depths shown 
are from 4 feet to 4 feet 6 inches. 

•‘It must be observed with regard to these two surveys 
that the soundings were taken on the sailing course of the 
Navigation, and do not represent the state of the river for 
its full width. Mr. Mulvany, however, gives a transverse 
section in the BallyelUn Canal, which shows that (more 
than thirty years ago) it had become filled with mud for 
move than half its original capacity, he also proposed ex- 
cavation in the Rathringen and Sliguff canals, and the 
removiil of a shoal immediately below Leighlinbridge. 

“ To enable me to report on the actual state of the part 
of tlie river now under review would involve a detailed 
survey both of the river itself and the land adjoining it, 
wliich are subject to floods, this would take a very consider- 
4ible time, and in my opinion is not necessary at present.” 

— That is the whole project. 

Colonel Carden. — That is what I thought he would 
report upon. 

Lord Castletown. — Yes, I was under the impression 
that that is what he went there for. 

2880. Sir John M'Kerlie. — Of course. He shows 
here what the state of the river was at that time ; he 
-does not say what it is now, but we are led to infer 
from the statement made that at Carlow particularly 
and also at Athy it has very much filled up, which is 
•corroborated by Mr. Hassard. And tximing upon 
that is the question of injury that they complain of, 
and from which they suffer. 

2881. Lord Castletown. — And also the fact of a 
possible danger if an increased volume of water was 
sent down. 

2882. Sir John M'Kerlie. — Yes, without those 
obstnictions being removed — without its being re- 
stored to the position it was found in in 1853 at all 
events, 

2883. Lord Castletown — 

‘‘Speakinggenerallylmaysay that the state of the lateral 
canals and of the river itself fully beais out the opinions 
expressed by Mr. Mullins more than sixty years ago. Such 
islands and shoals as existed seventy-two years ago still 
remmnod and had increased in size forty years later when 
Mr. Mulvany made his survey, and in places where Mr. 
Molloy showed only reeds or rushes in the river, new shoals 
have been formed. 

“During my inspection I observed this progress of gradual 
accretion going on in many instances, I found bulrushes, 
6 or 7 feet long growing in the river, which will no doubt 
from in each case a nucleus for a new shoal ; I also found 
that the basins and discharging lines of the several weirs 
were not kept clean, and in one instance at Carlow the 
river was raised 9 inches by boards permanently fixed on 


the weir. I also observed at several points on the river 
the wrecks of old canal boats which undoubtedly cause an 
increase of the evils already described. 

“I have l een furnished by the Secretary to the Commis- 
sion with a copy of the Charter granted to the Barrow 
Navigation Company in the year 1790, entitling them to 
the soil and water of the River Barrow, together with the 
hanks thereof, and such other portions of ground as the 
Commissioners of Inland Navigation were by any law or 
usage theretofore entitled. 

“ This Charter makes no provision for tke maintenance or 
conservancy of the river channel in regard to other interests 
besides those of navigation ; nor does it, so far as I can see, 
place any obligation on the Barrow Navigation Company to 
execute any works for such purposes.” 

— We have got a copy of that chartei-, I presume 1 

The Secretary — We have. Mr. Percy La Touche 
furnished us with a copy of it. 

2884. Lord Castletown — 

“ The Company may therefore demand that no works for 
the improvement of the river above Athy shall be under- 
taken, wliich may injure their property, and they may main- 
tain that they are not bound in any way to incur the cost 
of maintaining the river beyond what is necessary for the 
purposes of navigation. On the other htind the riparian 
owners may contend that the Navigation Company must use 
their own property so as not to do injury to their neighbours, 
and that notwithstanding their Charter they ai-e still bound 
by the common law maxim “ Sic utere tuo ut alienum non 
lidos.” I am not competent to discuss such questions, nor 
as an engineer, called upon as I have been to consider all 
interests without unduly advocating the claim of any one in 
particular, would it become mu to give an opinion one tvay 
or the other. I shall, therefore, confine myself to stating 
my opinion of what should be done to improve the present 
state of the river-course from Athy downwards — and in the 
first instance I shall do so on the supposition that no works 
whatever are to be executed above Athy.” 

— This is the passage in the whole report that puzzles 
me most. 

2885. Sir John M'Kerlie. — What he means to say 
is, supposing that the Barrow drainage is not carried 
out that still the Barrow Navigation Company should 
be called upon to improve their navigation. 

2886. Lord Castletown. — Oh, I see — that is the 
meaning of it — (continuing to read) — 

“ Fiist — The discharging lines of the weirs should be 
cleared of obstructions of all kinds, the weirs themselves 
staunched, and the weir basins cleaned out. 

“ Secondly — The shoals in the river beds should be dredged 
out. and where they have appeared above water in the shape 
of islands with osiers or other vegetable growth upon them 
they should be removed, especially where, as at Leighlin- 
bridge, they obstruct the free discharge through the bridges. 

“ Thirdly — The towing paths where they serve as embank- 
ments to the lands should be raised to the proper level, 
and the back drains behind them kept in order. 

“Fourthly— At Bagnalstown where the water in the 
Company's canal is at a high level — only a little below the 
floor of Mr. Crosthwait’s mill and of some malting floors— 
sluices should be placed in the navigation weirs ; and the 
canal bank from thence to the mill should he raised and 
strengthened where necessary. 

“ Fifthly At Leighlinbridge where the low parts of the 

town are flooded some extensive malt houses have been 
recently erected by Mr. Watson, who has taken the pre- 
caution of raising the floors from 18 to 24 inches over 
winter floods Particular care should he taken in making a 
complete survey of the river at this place, and works should 
be undertaken so ns to make it of sufficient capacity to 
discharge floods which for the last thirty years at least have 
risen 7 feet or more over the ordinary winter level of the 
river and have done considerable damage, rendering the 
dispensary, police barracks, and other houses uninhabitable, 
as stated to me by the dispensary doctor.” 

. — That is evidence that we never got hold of at all 
I think. We never went down so far as Leighlinbridga 

2887. Mr. Hassard, c.e. — No, we did not. 

2888. Lord Castletown — 

“ Sixthly— At Carlow scouring sluices should be placed 
in the weir, the permanently fixed boards should be removed, 
and should be replaced in the interest of the mill power with 
movable boards, which could he quickly lowered when not 
required.” 

2889. Mr. Hassard, c.e.— Though the weir was 
drowned by the flood of 1879 there was something like 
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OH. 28, 1885. 3 feet difference of levei between the water above and 

below the weii‘ accoi'ding to the flood-marks pointed out 

to me when I was down there. 

2890. Sir J ohn M'Kerlie. — T hat is, there was back 
water on it, but the flood above it was higher. When 
I spoke of a drowned weir there was one, I remember, 
on the Shannon — World’s End weii% I meant where 
the water below was as high as above. 

2891. Mr. Hassaed, c.b. — The real meaning of a 
drowned weir is where tlie water below rises above the 
west of the weii’ itself. 

2892. Sir John M'Keelie. — It is a question of 
degree, because it may be so drowned as to have no fall 
at all. In the case of the weir on the Shannon to 
which I refer for instance, you could not tell thei-e was 
a weir there at all. 

2893. Lord Castletown — 

“ Seventlily — Some conservancy authority should be 
created, which would have power to cause the removal of 
all wrecks of boats and other obstructions to the free dis- 
charge of floods. 

“In the absence of a complete survey I have been unable 
to do more than to describe in this general way the works 
which I consider necessary for the improvement of the river. 
As to the question of the incidence of their cost it is beyond 
luy province, and I therefore leave it for the consideration 
and decision of the Commission. 

“The physical features of the Lower Barrow are very 
different from those of the upper district as described in 
ray report of the 15th .June last. In the lower district the 
valley of the river is narrow, the quantity of land flooded 
is comparatively inconsiderable, the catchment varies in 
width from 5| to 17 miles and the fall varies from 2 feet 
to feci per mile. 

“ Above Athy the average width of the catchment for its 
whole extent of 407,700 acres is ‘26 miles, and the fall in 
the river from Monasterevan to the navigation weir below 
Athy bridge — a distance of about 1 6 miles— is 20 feet or 15 
inches in the mile. I have described this district in my 
former report. I have attended the meetings of the Com- 
mission on five different occasions, when I was examined by 
several of its members, and by gentlemen interested in the 
district. I have listened attentively to the several state- 
ments made hy those gentlemen and their engineer in 
support of their views m regard to the several interests 
mentioned at the beginning of this report, and I have since 
carefully considered them, so far as my j udgraent guides me. 
I cannot concur in the apprehensions expressed as to 
damage being done to the lower district by the execution of 
the proposed works in the upper one, and I therefore beg 
leave to adhere to the opinions which I have already ex- 
pressed, and in which 1 am confirmed by the examination 
1 have made of the lower district and the facts which I have 
collected with respect to the discharge of the river, its mill 
power and navigation. 

“ To enter into.a discussion of all the grounds on which my 
opinion has been founded would oblige me to extend this 
report to an unreasonable length, and wouldin fact partake 
more or less ofthe character of a treatise on arterial drainage, 
navigation, and mill-power. 

“ Dne of the members of the Commission is an eminent 
hydraulic engineer to whom I shall be very happy to give 
any further information in my power if he requires it.” 

2894. Sir John M‘Keklie. — Well, the result of nil 
that is that he simply holds to the opinion he has ex- 
pressed as to the effect that will be produced by the 
drainage of the upper district. 

2895. Lord Castletown. — But he suggests, and I 
suppose he suggests with a view to possible damage, 
that there should be a removal of a large number of 
those obstructions. 

2896. Sir John M'Keklie. — Yes, but he goes be- 
yond that and speaks of the improvement of the river 
channel altogether', with a view to improving the mill 
power, or it may be the condition of fJre towns, so far 
as they are under its influence. 

2897. Mr. Hassaed, c.e. — To inci-ease the discharg- 
ing power of the river, I take it. I have prepared 
a report upon the whole question both as to the 
Upper and the Lower Barrow. 

2898. Loi-d Castletown. — Would you mind read- 
ing it 7 

2899. Mr. Hassaed, C.E.--I wfll with pleasure. I 


went through all the eiddence very carefully in the- 
interval between our last meeting and this one. (Reads- 
report) : — * 

“ River Barrow Drainage. — The Upper Barrow at Athy 
carries off the drainage of 408,000 acres, the level of the- 
ground there being about 200 feet above thesea at low water. 

“ The channel of the river forits whole lengthabove Athy is 
in a lamentable condition, being obstructed by natural shoals 
and islands, banks of silt and islands in course of formation 
groat growths of aquatic plants, fallen trees, insufficient 
bridges, mill and fish weirs, &c. It appears to be dailr 
getting worse, and the bed of the river to be gradually 
rising, as embankments which have here and there been 
made at its sides to keep out flood water, and which are 
stated to have been effectual at the time of their con- 
struction are now periodically submerged ; this however 
may to some extent be caused by water from the Rathangan 
district, consequent on the completion of the drainage works 
there, being brought down more rapidly than before. 

“ Out of the total drainage area of 408,000 acres,. 
328,000 acres lie below the 400 feet level, moat of it indeed 
not attaining to 300 feet — the only elevated land in the- 
district being to the west of Mountmellick, adjacent to the 
sources of the river Barrow and the Owenass Stream, where- 
here is an area of about fl,000 acres above the 1,000 feet 
level, attaining an extreme height of t ,677 feet. 

“With this exception the drainage areais an extensive table 
land, the shallow depressions in which tlie ■watercourses occur- 
being separated by flat tracts of bog, and cultivated lands of 
low elevation and gentle undulations. The geological forma- 
tion of the whole basin, excepting the 9,000 acres of elevated 
land, where the Old Bed sandstone appears, is limestone drift, 
and gravel, of an absorbent nature, covered in parts by flat 
tracts of peat bog as above mentioned. 

“It is clear, under these conditions, that rain falling on 
the surface, can find its way, comparatively speaking, but 
slowly into the streams, and this will still be the case, 
after the enlargement and deepening of the outfall channels. 

“ The catchment basin is divided into upper and lower 
districts, lying respectively north and south of Monasterevan. 
where one of the principal obstructions is situate. The- 
lower district has an area of 1 16,000 acres, or about two- 
sevenths of the whole, and the streams draining it delivor- 
their waters into the river Barrow about five miles above 
Athy. 

“ Under ordinary conditions of rainfall, the flood water 
from this district would for the most part have passed away, 
before that from the upper district had come down, and it 
would be only in the case of prolonged rain, or in that of 
a second flood being caused by a heavyfall of rain occurring- 
at a short interval after a preceding one, that the whole 
district would be sending down flood water simultaneously. 

“ It was stated in evidence, that maximum flood at Athy, 
distant only 47, 42, 40, and 38 miles respectively, at the 
Slieve Bloom Mountains, at Philipstown, at Abbeylough 
and at Prosperous, from the most remote sources of the 
streams, the confluence of which north of Monastei-evan 
forms the river Barrow, does not occur, until about a week 
after the commencement of the rain which causes it, and that 
the accumulated water, due to the flooding oftheland above 
Athy IS not discharged in less than a fortnight, or 336 hours 
subsequently, supposing that no further ram fell. 

“ These facts coupled ivith the naturally flat configuration 
of almost the whole drainage area, and its absorbent nature, 
indicate that after the completion of the drainage works, 
water would still continue to flow but slowly off the land 
into the improved outfall channels, and that the floods from 
the dbtrict would be neither sudden nor violent, hut no 
doubt they would commence earlier and be of shorter dura- 
tion than at present, as the same <iuantity of rvater would 
be sent down j>ast Athy in less time than now occurs. 

“ B\- Mr. Fitzgerald's report the flooded lands, apart 
from the saturated lands, have an area of 22,875 acres 
(about one-eighteenthof the drainage area), and it was stated 
in evidence that they are submerged to an average depth of 
about one foot over the whole area = 996.435,000 cubic 
feet. This is equivalent to '673, say two-thirds of an inch 
of rain flowing off the ground from 408,000 acres; hut this 
depth of accumulated water simultaneously with maximum 
flood at Athy, is not attained until about one week or 168 
hours after the commencement of the faU of rain by which 
it is caused. Under these circumstances, therefore, the 
water accumulates on the flooded lands at an average 
rate of 98,853 cubic feet per minute over and above the 
quantity the river is simultaneously discharging. 

“ Of the above-mentioned 996,435,000 cubic feet of ac- 
cumulated water, the proposed new and enlarged channels for- 
the Barrow and Figile rivers, as laid out by Mr. Manning, 
would contain up to future flood level 185,000,000 cubic 


* See Appendix. 
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feet, or, if calculated for a flood discharge of 320,000 cubic 
feet per minute at Athy, 156,000,000 cubic feet, leaving 

840.435.000 cubic feet of water to be got rid of, and pre- 
vented from flowing over the lands. If this bad to be 
carried off in 120 hours, which would in this district after 
the completion of the Drainage Works, probably be the 
duration of flood caused by continuous heavy rmnfall for 
two consecutive days, it would be discharged at an average 
rate of 1 17,000 cubic feet per- minute. 

“From ob.'ervations made by me on the ground and the 
fail of the river, as given liy .Mr. Planning, it is evident 
that at Kilberry, about 3J miles above Athy, the river is not 
capable of carrying off more than about 120,000 cubic feet 
of water per minute without overflowing its banks, and 
that when it has risen in heavy flood to a height sufficient 
to submerge the lands adjacent to its banks to a depth of 
three feet, it is then discharging about 200,000 cubic feet 
per minute = -49 cubic feet per acre per minute.” 

Tliat is about half a cubic foot per acre per 
minute. 

“ The River Brosna Drainage District adjoins that of the 
BaiTOw, and is of similar character, consisting of cultivated 
lands of low elevation and gentle slofies, alienating with 
fiat pent bogs, and at the south-eastern corner of the 
<lrainage area there occurs— as in the Barrow basin at its 
south-western corner and adjoining it— a small district of 
•elevated land in the Slieve Bloom Mountains of theOld Red 
sandstone formation, 7,500 acres in extent lying above the 

1.000 feet level. The two ilistricts compare thus: 

Totnldrainage ares. .traa of elevated elevMerrsnd°to^the 
Acres. whole. 

River Brosna, 285,232, . 7,500 acres, . . ,Vth. 

River Barrow, 408,000, . 9,000 acres, . . ^ijth. 

" The Brosna district lies to the north-west of the Barrow 
basin — their mean distance apart being about 22 miles — and 
the rainfall there is probably somewhat greater than in the 
Barrow district. I assume it, however, to be the same in 
both places. 

“It is well known that, under similar conditions, the 
flood discharges from large districts are less in intensity 
than from those of smaller areas, anil the greatest observed 
flood discharge in 30 years from the Brosna district at 
Ferbane as given by Mr. Manning, was 267,477 cubic 
feet per minute, or •932 cubic feet per acre per minute. 
This occurred on the 7th January, 1851, there having been 
41 rainfall of '88 of an inch on the previous day." 

“ The next greatest flood discharges having been as 

Cubic feet per acre 
per minute. 

. -m 

. -701 

. -soe 

. '757 

“ It wll! be seen from the above returns that, in a period 
of 30 years after the completion of the arterial drainage 
works, floods exceeding a discharge of '80 cubic feet per 
acre per minute occurred three times only, and that on two 
out of the three occasions the excess was very slight — 
indeed, in 25 consecutive years — fr om 1853 to 1877 — it may 
be said not to have been exceeded. 

“It is remarkable that in June, 1877, a rainfall of 2'09 
inches in 24 hours was observed at Tullamore, in the centre 
of the drainage area, and that this is the greatest recorded 
fall ; hut as the flood of 230,000 cubic feet per minute 
•occurred on the 1st of January of that year, this excessive 
rainfall does not appear to have produced any great flood, 
and it was probably the result of a local thunderstorm. 

“ Although no positive rule or formula has in this sub- 
ject been arrived at, I am of opinion, taking into account 
the geographical positions and similar conditions as regards 
elevation and configuration of both drainage areas, and the 
circumstance that the Barrow drainage area is 43 per cent, 
greater in extent than that of the Brosna, that the heivviest 
winter floods in the former will not exceed "80 cubic feet 
per acre per minute. This will be equivalent to a discharge 
of about 3'20,000 cubic feet per minute at Athy. 

“I consider, therefore, that, if provision is made for this 
flood discharge at Athy, it will be ample and sufficient to 
protect the now submerged lands from the ruinous inun- 
dations to which they are periodically subject, and from all 
but those rare and exceptional floods which take place only 
at widely distant intervals of time, which occur in winter, 
and would then submerge onl^ a small m-ea for a short 
period, when comparatively little damage accrues, and 


238.000, 

200.000, , 
280,000, 
216,000, . 


which, being produced by rainfalls of two inches and up- 
wards in 24 hours, it would be commercially impossible 
wholly to control. 

“No doubt, if the information given, and the flood marks 
pointed out to me at Athy were correct, there must have 
passed down the river there, for a short period, during the 
great flood of September, 1879, something like 400,000 
cubic feet of water per minute ; but this was caused by the 
enormous rainfall of 2'92 inches in 24 hours as registered on 
the 7th at Portarlington (1 -85 inches having been registered 
at Carlow on the same day), preceded on the 6th and 
succeeded on the 8th by rainfalls of "28 and '25 inches 
respectively." 

2900. Ijord Castletown. — Three and a half inches 
of ramfall in two days ? 

2901. Mr. Hassard, c.E. — Yes. And on that same 
day — the 7 th of September, at Enniskillen, on the 
same parallel of longitude as Tullamore, but 80 
mOes distant, the registered rainfall was 1'40 inches, 
so that this gi'eat rainfall would appear to have been 
general over a very large district. I wrote to Mr. 
Bruen, who got me this information as to the local 
rainfall — I could not believe in this 2'92 inches of 
rainfall at Tullamore, and thought it was a clerical 
error, for 1'92 which would agree nearly with the 
Carlow rainfall, but he made inquiries and found that 
it was quite correct. (Reading continued) — 

“ I am of opinion that the drainage of the Upper Barrow 
basin cannot be properly carried out without removing the 
head navigation weir at Athy, and the track bridge imme- 
diately above it ; the short reach of the river between Athy 
and Ardree Lock being deepened and utilized as part of the 
navigation. This will entail the construction of a new 
double-lift lock in lieu of lock No. 28 on the Grand Canal 
connecting it with the river Barrow, which will greatly 
facilitate traffic between the two navigations, and steam 
being substituted for water power at Ardree Mill. By this 
arrangement the Duke’s weir at Athy may be removed and 
a new one constructed at three feet lower level ; the same 
fall as now exists being preserved at Mr. Hannon’s Mill by 
lowerim; the driving machinery and tail race three feet, the 
removal of the track bridge and navigation weir allowing 
this to be done.” 

2902. Lord Castletown.— T hat is the track bridge 
at Athy — ;just below Athyl 

2903. Mr. Hassaed, c.e. — The track bridge is a 
bridge for the transit of horses. 

2904. Lord Castletown. — Yes, I know — it is the 
old one at Athy 1 

2906. Mr. Hassard, c.e. — Yes, just below Athy. 
(Reading continued) — 

“ But the new weir with its auxiliary sluices will be a 
costly work and the sluices will require attendance and 
supervision. Under these circumstances, as this mill as well 
as Ardree mill, is greatly impeded by back water in winter 
and suffers from ^ort water in summer, it is a matter for 
consideration, whether it might not be better to incur the 
cost of substituting steam for water power in this case also, 
instead of erecting a new weir and sluices, and lowering the 
driving machinery and tail race. 

“ Mr. Manning’s estimate of £474,664, including the pur- 
chase of land and property, compensation, contingencies, and 
professional charges for superintendence, ftc., I consider 
insufficient, taking into account the present cost of labour 
and the nature of the works ; and 1 do not see how the 
undertaking, as far as 1 have been able to look into the 

matter for the niodified discharging capacity of 320,000 

cubic feet of water per minute at Athy, can be carried out 
for less than £525,001', or probably £550,000.” 

That ends the Upper Bariw. 

“ The Lower Barrow Jluch apprehension having been 

expressed at the local inquiries by Mr. La Touche, Chairman 
of the Barrow Navigation Company, and by the owners of 
mills and of corn and malting stores situate on the Lower 
Burrow, as to the anticipated injurious effect on their re- 
spective properties consequent on water being sent down 
more rapidly than at present from the upper districts in 
winter and from an anticipated decrease in the summer flow, 
I made an examination of the river from Athy to some 
distance below Bagnalstown to judge for myself how far 
these anticipations of damage were well founded or other- 

‘•As far as I examined the river its channel is in a similar 
condition to that of the Upper Barrow — it is obstructed by 


Oet. i», lSf6. 
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Oct. as, 1885. weirs erected for the purposes of the navigation, insufficient 

bridges, trees, great masses of aquatic vegetation, and by 

islands existing and in course of formation. There are 
instances too of wharves having been built into the river 
by private parties, and one instance (at Millford) of the 
mill-owner, for the purpose of enlarging his mill, having 
extended the building about twenty-fve feet into ihe river, 
and having so permanently blocked up and rendered useless 
the eastern arch of the bridge carrying the public road over 
the river there, 

“ In vaiious parts of the river also, as islands have been 
formed, they have been planted with osiers, by (as I was 
informed! the Navigation t'ompany— the result being a 
rapid enlargement of the obstruction by the silt and 
detritus arrested by the roots and branches of these plants. 
Two notable instances of this occur at Carlow and at 
Leighlinhridge” 

(At Carlow, you will remember, accoi’ding to Mr. 
MoUoy’s report fifty years ago, there was simply a 
shoal with rushes growing upon it, but now that is a 
large island ;) 

“ where large islands so planted with osiers exist in the 
river immediately above the bridges carrying the public 
roads over it, greatly lessening the waterway of the river, 
and of those structures, and causing floods above them to 
rise to greater heights than otherwise would be the case. 

_ “ At Leighlinbridge I was told that a few years ago the 
river for some distance above the bridge was quite open, so 
that barges could go directly across from one side to the 
other ; since then the island has extended down stream and 
is now in actual contact with the bridge, blocking up and 
rendering almost useless for the passage of water, one of its 
principal arches. 

“ The corn and malting stores at Carlow, Millford, 
Leighlinbridge, and Bagnalstown, have in all eases been 
built at low levels, generally speaking, with their lower 
floors below the level of present highest floods, so that it is 
occasionally necessary to form small ramparts of sods and 
earth to keep the water out of the doorways or entrances. 
At Carlow, however, the stores are at too low a level to 

admit of this protection being effectual and as regards 

level this seems to he the case even in a new malting store 


quite recently built at Leighlinbridge by Messrs. Watson an<S 
Butler. 

“ In most instances below Athy, the flooding of low lands 
adjacent to the river appears to be causeil by the weirs and 
works of the Navigation Company and the insufficiency of 
the back drains where the level of the river has been 
artificially raised. 

“The Navigation Compan}' appear by their charter to- 
have the entire monopoly and control of the river, but 
there does not seem to he in it any obligation to maintain a 
specified depth of water, or to keep the river free from in- 
jurious obstructions, the result being as I have described 
it ; and so long as there remains a waterway in width and 
depth sufficient for the passage of barges, no trouble seems 
to be taken to keep the river further open. 

“ As regards an anticipated increase of flood water, it 
will he obvious if water were prevented from spreading over- 
the flooded lands, and sent down the river in addition to tiie 
maximum quantity its channel is now capable ofdischargins 
that floods at Athy would, to that extent, Be increased, and 
the duration of the flood would be proportionately lessened 
and I am of opinion that very heavy floods, lasting in the 
upper district after the completion of tlie Drainage Vl'orks 
four or flve days, would, no doubt, be increased in volume 
at Athy by from 80,000 to i 00,000 cubic feet of water per- 
minute, which would then be sent into the Lower Barrow as 
part of a flood, instead of, as now, being passed down in 
smaller volume and for a longerpcriod of time in tlie latter- 
part of a flood or during its subsidence. 

“ This can be dealt with by removing some of the existing 
obstructions, lengthening the weirs or placing auxiliary 
sluices at them, and providing additional waterway at some 
of the bridges— probably some of them should 1 e taken 
down and rebuilt; but what the precise remedial measures 
should be, and their cost, can be determined only by careful 
survey and examination. 

“ In my judgment the proposed Drainage Works for the 
rehef of the Upper_ Barrow district will not lessen the- 
summer flow of the river at Athy, and no apprehension in 
that respect need be entertained.'' 

The Commission at its rising adjourned to a day to 
be fixed by advertisement, when the last public sitting, 
for the reception of evidence -will be held. 


TUESDAY, 17th NOVEMBEK, 1885. 

The Commission met at La Touche’s Bank, Castle-street, Dublin. 

Present Lord Castletij-wn, Chairman (presiding); The Right Hon. Mr. Bruek, D.L., Vice- 
Cliairman; Sir John M'Kksiie, Colonel Caeden, D.L., Mr. Eichahd Hassaed, C.E, Mr. 
HUaMPhrey Smith, and Mr. J, A. Cassidy. 

The Secretar7, Mr. Penny, was also in attendance. 


Mr. Penny read the foDowing correspondence ; — 

“ Barrow Drainage Committee, 

“ Carlow, 5th November, 1885. 

“ Sis,— I beg to acknowleilge, with thanks, the receipt of 
your letter of the 4th instant, enclosing copy of Mr 
Manning’s report on the Lower Barrow. I am directed to 
Ibrward to you the accoinpanyiiigcopy of aresolution passed 
at meeting of the Barrow Drainage Committee on to-day, 
which you will kindly place before your Commissioners at 
first opportunity. Mr. James Price, c.r., rvill attend on 
behalf of this Committee at the meeting of your Commis- 
sioners, in Dublin, on the 1 1th instant or thereabouts unless 
prevented by priorengagcments. Mr. S, Wilfred Hau<’hton, 
Treasurer to the Barrow Drainage Committee, will, at their 
request, be present. 

“ I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“James Kellv, Secretary.” 


“Copt—No. 135. 

“ Eesolution passed at meeting of the Barrow I'raina 
Committee, appointed at a public meeting held in Carli 
on the 9th of July, 1885, to protect the interests of perse 

resident in the district of the Lower Barrow : ^ 

“ At a meeting of the Barrow Drainage Committee he 
at Carlow on the 5th November, l8'-'5, it was proposed 
S. Wilfred Haughton, Esq., seconded by Samuel Crosthws 
Esq. Resolved— That, while recognisingthe great value 


drainage of the Upper Barrow, we are anxious to safemiard 
from injury, whether by floods or droughts, these carrying 
on their occupations on the borders of the Lower Barrow’ 
and Imving read Mr. Manning’s report thereon Wears 
of opinion that this can be best effected by (1) the removal 
of obstructions from, and by enlarging the capacity of the 
bed of the J .ower Barrow ; and (2), by controlling the out- 
flow of the water from Cloney bog, and we respectfully yet 
urgently press these views on the attention of the Commis- 
sioners, and ask mth confidence that, having on previous 
oceasuins shown by measurement the insufficient capacity of 
the Lower Barrow at several places to c.arry the volume of 
water estimated by Mr. Manning to bediscliarged at Athy 
in addition to the tributaries falling in below Athy, that the 
Commissioners will report to the Lord Lieutenant the 
danger and injury to be apprehended, if remedial measures 
be not carried out, of damage by floods in wet weatlier, and 
of injury to navigation and trade from insufficient wa'er in 
dry weather, us well as of injury to the health of the in- 
habitants of the low-lying districts, wlio already suffer iiiticb. 
from floods and insufficient drainage. 


A/A AA.e uistncts, w 

from floods and insufficient drainage. 

“ Signed, P. D. Shackmi 


Chairman.” 


Lore! Castlei-own— As Mr. Manning is here, he 
■will, I dare say, allow tlie Commissioners to put some 
questions to him as I'egards his report. 

_ Mr. Penny,— Mr. Price audMr. Haugliton are both 
in attendance on behalf of the Barrow Drainage Com- 
mittee. ® 
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Loixl Castletown. — Well, we shall have Mr. Price 
aad Mr. Haughton here present also, so that they may 
hear what Mr. Manning has to say, and they may have 
some questions to put to him. 

Mr. Price and Mr. Haughton then eixtered the room. 

Lord Castleto'wn. — The Commission, Mr. Price, 
will ask you first to read your statement on behalf of 
the Barrow Drainage Committee. It may be more 


convenient that you should give in that statement first, 
so that if there are any things in it to which Mr. 
Manning should rep’y, he can have an opportunity of 
doing so when he gives his evidence. 

Mr. Price . — I think Mr. Haughton is better pre- 
pared to put forward the views of the Bari’ow Drainage 
Committee than I am, because he lias been more iu 
communication with them. 


Mr. S. Wilfred Haughton examined. 


2907. Lord Castletown. — Will you now read what 
you xvish to lay before us, Mr. Haughton? — Yes; 
the copy of tlie resolution passed by the Committee 
has been sent to the Secretary, Mr. Penny, if he will 
kindly read it. 

2908. Lord Castletown. — It has been read to the 
Commission already — kindly proceed? — The observa- 
tions, my Lord Castletown and gentlemen, that I have 
to make are these. In the evidence given by Mr. 
Mtzgerald, the Board of Works’ Valuator, — a gentle- 
man who is a civil engineor, and who is on every 
ground thoroughly competent — a man of great intelli- 
gence. He in his evidence in reply to you, my lord, 
gives the following answer. You ask was there any 
damage done by the neck being too small to let all 
the water go down — was the damage done below the 
neck, and he says “ the damage was done below that, 
and the people told me tlie floods were far and away 
larger within the last few yeai-s than ever they were 
before.” Now r.hat answer applied to Rathangan 
Di-ainage, and argumentatively we say that we have 
every reason to believe that the like will follow down 
where we are, and that there would be a greater rush 
of the upper waters to the lower waters if this scheme 
is can-ied out. Mr. Fitzgerald stated that all the 
property along the Barrow had lost half its value 
since he first knew it. He said in reply to Mr. Bruen, 
“I then examined the Upper Eathangan District. 
There was also a large district going into the Barrow 
below Monasterevan, but both these districts have 
been drained to the very great detriment of the country 
below them. The floods are gi'eater than ever they 
were before. The people are all complaining of it.” 
■Well, that is what we all apprehend on the Lower 
Barrow, though Mr. Manning tells us not to be 
afraid. Yet here is the Board of Works’ own valu- 
ator giving that evidence. Then at question 49, 
the question is put to Mr. Fit^erald, “ Do you tbinV 
the i-ainlail lias iucivased of late years,” and he says, 
“Oh, certainly.” Dr. M'Cabe, the Poor Law In- 
spector, tells us, “I have been In Monasterevan when the 
river was in flood. Monasterevan is especially flooded, 
and of course I have been through the country which 
one traverses by railway from Kildare to Athy. I 
lemember passing through the water on the Great 
Southern and Western line when the whole country 
on both sides was an unbroken sheet of water.” 
That has referonce to the fact whether Cloney Bog is 
nr is not a reseiwoir. Mr. Manning says it is an 
ins^nificant thing— that in fact it is better to get rid 
of it. That appears to me to be the drift of his evi- 
dence. He says it is insignificant because there are 
only one or two feet of water over it, and that when 
it is full it is no reseiwoir. Now I draw your atten- 
tion to Dr. M'Cabe’s evidence: “I have been in 
Monasterevan when the river was in flo'od. Monas- 
terevan is especially flooded, and of course I have 
been through the country wliich one traverses by the 
railway from KOdare to Athy. I remember passing 
through the water on the Great Southern and Western 
line when the whole country on both sides was an 
unbroken sheet of water. I have seen tliat, and have 
liad considerable uneasiness as to whether we should 
1« able to get through it owing to its depth on the 
line.’’ Now my query and the query of the Barrow 
Navigation Company is this — if Mr. Manning’s cut 
of 160 by 91 was in operation previous to this flood, 
would it have produced no mischief in a navigable 


river. In his reply to Mr. Bmen at question 199, he 
says “it is not the quantity of water, which injure.^ 
the navigation, but it is the velocity with which 
the water is sent past the navigation.” Well, in- 
creased velocity implies increased height and volume. 
I estimate from the Ordnance maps that the height at 
the Great Southern and Western line entering Cloney 
Bog is in or about 218 feet above tlie datum line. 
At the aqueduct it is 216. That is at the other 
side of the bog, so that approximately it is in oi’ 
about 218 feet. If the Great Southern and Western 
line was covered to a depth of one foot, according to 
Dr. M'Cabe’s evidence, we are entitled to assume 
that at the junction of the Stradbally river there 
would be a depth of twenty-five feet of water in- 
stead of two feet. According to the figures on the 
map, the land near the junction of the Stradbally 
river with the Bairow is marked 193 feet above 
datura, while 218 is the flood figure, which makes a 
difference of twenty-five. I don’t mean to say that 
that would be a fair thing to consider for the entire 
bog ; bnt the flood is a gi-eafc deal more than two 
feet — that is my opinion. I have seen the bog in 
exactly the same state as Dr. M'Cabe described 
it. Now Mr. Manning says at 242 — '• If once 
during the winter floods you place the Barrow 
at the level of the Duke’s weir, and that the rain 
commences and floods the valley of the Barrow, all 
your lands will be flooded. The whole land for 40, 000 
or 50,000 acres is now flooded to an extent of probably 
one foot or two feet. When it floods to that e.xtent 
and another i-ainfall comes down, and that i-ainfall is 
discharged down the Barrow, the only advantage you 
get in the lower reaches is the effect of the once filling 
up of that reservoir of 50,000 acres. ” Under the 
conditions stated, I submit that the riparian residents 
of the lower reaches would be protected by the con- 
tracted outlet from the bog through the present river 
channel at Bert, and which protection Mr. Mauning 
proposes to deprive them of altogether. Mr. Manning 
says at 243 — “you will find if you drain the Barrow 
you will have higher water in the Barrow oftener than 
now. The floods will be equally distributed over the 
year, and you will not have a maximum flood, probably, 
much greater than you have at present.” My observa- 
tion upon that is this, that it proves too much, for it 
goes to prove that the reservoir is no use to a i-iver for 
either mill power or navigation which is absurd. It 
is hazardous for a man like me, in the presence of 
gentlemen of such experience to say that; but that is 
my belief. In reply to question 2.50, we are told by 
iiv. Manning that tlie eft'ect of arterial di-ainage will 
certainly be to increase the maximum supply iu 
summer, and he adds — “ By thorough drainage, 
especially, we get rid of tlie useless floods which ai-e 
an inconvenience.” I ask, why was this not the 

case with regard to the i^thangan drainage see 

Mr. Fitzgei-ald’s evidence. Nos. 16, 22, and 28 — like 
case like rule. The water comes down iu a flood there. 
Then Mr. Manning is asked this question — and it is 
one 1 will ask the Oommissionei's to give their attention 
to. “Are thei'ft not many instances, owing to the 
water being carried off too soon, where the gi-asses and 
the land generally surrounding do not get sufficient 
saturation ; have you heard complaints on that sub- 
ject?” His answer is — “I believe there were com- 
plaints about that; but then they thought it was better 
for them to have a moderate saturation tlian tioodiflg'.^’ 


Mr. 8. WilfraJ 
[laughtoo. 
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My observation upon that is, that that applies also to 
Cioney bog and the water meado-ws bordering it. I 
don’t think that occasional flooding would injxrre it. I 
don’t want you to take my opinion for more than it is 
worth on that point. We no'w come to question 294, 
in replying to which Mr. Manning says — “ I don’t 
think the resiilt of the drainage of 50,Cl00 acres on the 
BaiTow will so increase the water at any time that it 
would be sensible even to an engineer measuring it. I 
may state that within the last five years or so, I have put 
sluices in the Shannon from one end to the other, and 
the most extraordinary idea was formed when these 
sluices were put up. We have found that we 
relieve the lands from the ordinary floods, but not from 
the winter floods. To try to do that we would requh'e 
excavations as we do on the Barrow. But these 
sluices have not changed the practical condition of the 
Shannon at all. They let off the waters from the 
reservoirs. When the floods come down they are im- 
pounded in the reseiwoirs for some time, hut there is 
no difference in the quantity of water only that you 
have not the floods.” My observation on Brat is, why 
not put up like sluices in the only reservoii- of the river 
Barrow for the like purpose. I submit from diat 
evidence the only logical conclusion is, that that is 
what should be done. Mr. Brueu very properly at the 
time said — “ What you propose to do is to take away 
anything in the shape of a reseiwoir that now exists.” 
And Mr. Manning replies — “ No doubt you are right 
in that. There is a great difference between the 
Shannon and the Barrow, but talking of the flood 
reservoirs which you have now, I can assure you that 
the result in the increased quantity of water will not 
be appreciable at Carlow or furtlier down the river.” 
Mr. Bruen at 235 asks — “ The country through which 
the Barrow flows — that is the country proposed to be 
relieved of water — is at pre-sent something in the shape 
of an immense mill pond which holds the ■water in its 
reservoir and discharges it gradually, is not that sol ” 
Mr. Manning in reply says. — “ To a certain extent ; I 
liave known since this project was put on foot that 
Mr. Kane who undertook the actual survey of the county, 
and Mr. Fitzgerald who undertook the actual survey of 
it were unabTe to proceed with their work because the 
lands -were flooded up to the month of July.” He is 
asked at 237, how long it takes at present to discharge 
floods that are cooped up after an ordinary rainfall, and 
he answers — “ I would suppose after a heavy rainfall in 
the valley of the Barrow above Athy, a flood might get 
off in a fortnight or three weeks or longer according to 
circumstances.” He does not commit himself positively 
to that, as a matter of fact, but gives his opinion. At 
238 we find this question — “ And the works which 
are now proposed to be done will enable all that water 
to be discharged in a few hours.” His answer is — 
“ Yes. You see, although the land is flooded, the 
rainfall is discharged, the only difference being that in 
the one case it is discharged over the lands, and in the 
other it is discharged below them. You are not to 
suppose that because the valley of the Barrow is sub- 
ject to flood, and under flood for a long time, that 
there is not a large discharge for these floods right over 
theland. Now, then, instead ofhavingthat discharge 
over the land, we intend, if this project is successful, 
to give the discharge under the lands — under the level.” 
My observation upon that previously was that the 
present choked channel is a protection to the lower 
river. Lord Castleto-wn, at No. 306, put this ques- 
tion — “ Then I may safely assume that, practically, 
the result in the Barrow from these works would be 
that you would have an equal flow of water through- 
out the year.” Mr. Manning’s answer is — “ The 
works would tend to equalize it.” Then you ask — 
“ And that there would not be in summer time too 
small a quantity of water — that it would not be 
lessened to an appreciable extent.” Mr. Manning 
says — “ The summer water woTild not be lessened — 
for instance, with regard to the main Barrow at Athy, 
The design was to uphold the Duke’s weir, and to put 
a number of sluices in it that you could take down or 


put back again.” At 308 he is asked — “ That, in 
point of fact, would regulate the upper portion of the 
Banw, and seiwe the reservoir, so to speak.” The 
answer is. “ Yes.” He is asked — “ And by reason of 
these sluices you would be able to utilize the water.” 
The answer is, “ Yes” ; and tlie following question is 
“ And supposing there was a dry summer, and you 
tmst to the Duke’s weir as a reservoir, you would cut 
off the supply from the lower part.” The reply is, 

“ Oh, no, you would never do that. You would keep 
up a constant level — a constant supply.” My obser- 
vation upon that e-vidence is this — that the sluices in 
the Duke’s weir could not control the outfall from the 
bog, the floor of Mr. Manning’s new river being nine 
feet above the ci’est of the Duke’s weir — see his answ er 
to 2215. 

2909. How do you mean could not control the out- 
fall frem the bogl — Because of the weii- being nine 
feet below the floor of Mr. Manning’s river. 

Mr. Price. — I think that must be a mistake ^ritll 
regard to that answer. I think it must be “ below" 
instead of above.” The answer is — “ The Duke’s 
weir is above the bridge. I have not the exact 
figures here as to the height of the top of the Duke’s 
weir, but the bottom of my channel would be nine 
feet above the crest of the Duke’s weir.” I think it 
must be below. 

Mr. Manning. — It is below, cei-tainly. That is 
one of the objections of allowing an uncorrected preof 
to be seen by a witness. 

Mr. Bhuen. — T hen I would suggest, that being so, 
that any objections which Mr. Haughton may have 
founded on that misapprehension had better be omitted. 

Mr. Haughton. — I have to apologize for taking up 
so much of your time. I do not know exactly howto 
bring my views before you, but I have jotted down 
certain things here which I am reading to you. If 
the Duke’s weir will control the water in the way our 
committee suggest, it would answer all purposes, but a 
fall of 1-3 in the mile. In a cut five miles Jong would 
give about a fall of over six feet. I am under the im- 
pression that with five feet fall at the Duke's weir, the 
water would not be held back in the bog as a resevvoii', 
and the top crest of the weir would be about the level 
of the bottom of the river above the Bert. 

2910. Lord Castletown. — I think that is a 
matter very much for Mr. Manning to give his 
evidence upon. 

2911. Mr. Haughton. — I think, dealing -with 
autumn floods, that two feet is not a sufficient estimate 
for a winter flood on the bog. I think it is much 
greater, and at the Stradbally river you would have 
a depth of o-\-er twenty feet in deep winter flood 
over the land at the Junction. I don’t know the 
country well, so as to speak from personal know- 
ledge. I can only speak from the Ordnance map. 
Mr. Manning’s report on the Lower Barrow 
makes no reference to any special provision re- 
quired for the reception of an increased supply of 
water from the drainage of the Upper Barrow. 
He advises the removal of certain obstructions, 
such as weeds, and old boats, &c., about which 
we all agreed, and specifies at Carlow fixed boards 
on the weir, and also recommends movable ones 
in place thereof, as to which I am requested and 
authorized by Mr. Sliackleton to say that the 
boards are not fixed permanently on the weir- 
They are merely laid on there. They are remov- 
able, and are removed at flood tides iu a ^ few 
minutes. I exhibit a photograph of the winter 
aspect of the weir at Carlow, showing no boaixls 
[photograph handed in]. It shows the ordinauy 
aspect of the river where the navigation is not m- 
terrupted. The photograph was taken on the last day 
of February, 1883, for another purpose altogether 
than for this inquiry. Mr, Manning’s report notices 
that at present the river rises at, in one place, sev^ 
feet in floods. He says not a word as to what would 
happen if it rose higher. It gives an interesting 
extract from the late Mr. Bernard Mullins’ account 
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o{ the Barrow Navigation, and another valuable ex- 
tract from a treatiae on inland navigation, by the late 
Mr. Mullins, senr., on the inexpediency of canalizing 
rivers, and concludes by adhering to his previously 
expressed opinion. Mr. Fitzgerald’s evidence shows 
increased floods from the Rathangan drainage, yet Mr. 
Manning shuts his eyes against the deductions, obvious 
fiom the facts stated. His observations on the injury 
to drainage, and other evils ai-ising from canalization 
of livers, carry conviction by merely stating them. 
No engineer of repute would for a moment dispute 
them. But Mr. Manning omits to point out who 
ought to do what is requisite for the removal of ob- 
stnictions in the Lower Barrow. Permit me to refer 
you to the journals of the Irish House of Commons, 
21st September, 1703 j 1st June, 1709 ; 10th March, 
1732, when the Royal assent was given to a Bill 
amending an old one of the reign of Henry VIII. 
It would appear as if there was a legal obstruction 
standing in the way. On the 12th November, 1759, 


the first sum of money — £2,006 — was granted to the Nov. n, isss. 

Right Hon. Charles Earl of Drogheda, Sir Richard g~watrea 

Butler, Bart., and a number of others, to be applied Haiighton. 

to removing the obstructions in the navigation of the 

liver Barrow from the tide-water at St. Miillin’sto 

Monasterevan ; and a similar grant is made to the same 

parties, 13th November, 17G1. The Irish. House of 

Commons began the mischief of putting dams across 

the river — that went on for thirty years ; and then 

the Irish House of Commons, after expending large 

sums of money on the project of navigation of the 

river, got tired of the subject, and handed the river 

ovei- to the present BaiTow Navigation Company. 

On the 27th April, 1789, they ordered a committee 
of the whole House to consider a Bill for the handing 
over the river and works to the present Company, 
whose firet account was submitted to Parliament, 

28th January, 1792. Parliament, who committed the 
mischief, ought, I humbly submit, to be asked to con- 
tribute to remedy the evil 


Mr. Manning, c.E., re-examined. 


2912. Mr. Price. — I have only a few questions to 
ask with reference to the Duke’s weir. Perhaps Mr. 
Manning would say how exactly it is to be dealt with 
—are there to be sluices throughout the whole length 
of it, or pai-t of it, or is it to be swept away altogether 1 
—I stated in my previous evidence that if the Duke’s 
weir is to be retained there will be sluices in it, the 
raising of which will be equivalent to its entire re- 
moval. 

2913. Lord Castletowh'— T he raising of the 
sluices? — Yes, that the i-aising of the sluices will be 
equivalent to its removal. 

2914. At certain periods of course? — Yes — that if 
the Duke’s weir is retained what will occur is 
this— during floods the sluices will be raised out of the 
water altogether, so that there will be practically no 
Duke's weir during floods. 

2915. Mr. Price. — Yousay if the Duke’s weir is re- 
tained — we wish to know if it is to be retained — not 
with reference to floods at all, but with reference to 
keeping up some summer water for the purposes of 
navigation. According to your answere 307 and 308, 
it would act as a jjonding resei-voii' if it had sluices in 
it. I quite admit that when these would be open the 
result would be just tlie same as if the Duke’s weir 
had been swept away altogether, but when there is no 
flood, and the sluices are down, that would certainly 
have the effect of ponding the water? 

2916. Lord Castletown. — M r. Manning says when 
the sluices are down, the water would be ponded 
above. 

Mr. Manning. — Quite so. 

Mr. Pi-ice. — We want to know if the Duke’s weir is 
to be retained, and are there to be sluices ? 

Lord Castletown. — T hat depends on whether the 
scheme will be earned out. 

2917. Mr. Price. — Is it part of the design that there 
are to be sluices tliere capable of holding back some of 
the water in summer time? 

Mr. Manning. — I tliink you will find it stated in 
uiy evidence that that would be a matter for arrange- 
ment hereafter — whether the weir should be retained 
or entirely removed, and the navigation and mill 
power entirely destroyed — which would be the cheapest 
—which would be the proper thing to do — a matter 
upon which I offer no opinion. 

2918. Mr. Price. — We would cei-tainly press forthe 
retention of the weir so as to retain some water for the 
navigation and for mill power dming the summer. 

2919. Mr. Haughlon. — We are anxious to have 
the resei-voir preserved — what we call the reservoir in 
Dloney bog. 

Mr. Price. — At questions 307 and 308 it is clearly 
laid down — it is not contingent on anything — that 
the Duke’s weir was to be maintained as a reservoir. 

2920. Sir John M'Kkblie. — I s not the Duke’s 


weir solely kept up for the purpose of supplying power 
to the mills? 

Mr. Haughton . — No, sir, it is a navigation weir, and 
there is a lock in it for the purpose of navigation. 
When I was a boy I remember to have seen cots con- 
tinually coming through there. They passed up to 
Cloney bog, and brought down turf 

2921. Sir John M'Keelie. — The Barrow naviga- 
tion does not extend beyond A.thy ? 

Mr. Haughton. — It does — there was always naviga- 
tion up to that bog. Long before the Barrow Navi- 
gation Company there was a local navigation over the 
river. The cots have the right to go up and down 
through the Duke’s weir without paying anything. I 
think, however, that that traffic is at present probably 
very little indeed. 

2922. Sir John M'Kerlie. — B ut the navigation 
weir proper is upwards of a mile below Athy ? 

Mr, Haughton . — That is the Barrow Navigation 
Company’s weir. 

2923. Sir John M'Kerlie. — And their navigation 
extends to Athy, below the mill weir ? 

Mr. Haughton. — Cei-tainly ; you are quite right. 

2924. Sir John M'Kerlie. — But the water is not 
kept up by the mill weir for the purpose of navigation ? 

Mr. Haughton. — T think it is. 

2925. Sir John STKerlie. — Can you explain that, 
Mr. Manning 1 Is the mOl weir kept up for the 
purpose of supplying water for the Barrow Navigation 
Company ? — Certainly not. 

Mr. Haughton . — It supplies water for the local traffic 
— not for the Barrow Navigation Company at all. 

2926. Sir John M'Kerlie. — I t has nothing to do 
with the BaiTOw navigation at all ? 

Mr. Haughton. — It has to do with the Barrow 
navigation, but not with the Barrow Navigation 
Company. 

2927. Sir John M'Kerlie,— I remember the lock 
very well. It is merely for cots or small boats. 

Mr. Price . — I don’t imagine that the owner of the 
mill there could do away witli that weir without 
doing injury to the public by preventing that cot 
traffic, which he would have no right to do. 

2928. Mr. Hassard. — Is there any traffic there now 
in cots, for it appeared to me that the lock had not 
been used for many years ? 

Mr. Price. — Oh it is used. 

2929. Mr. Hassard. — The treffic of cots appeared 
to terminate at the opposite side of tlie river. The 
lock appeared never to be used. Any traffic in turf 
seems to turn into the wharf at the opposite side of 
the river? 

2930. Mr. Price. — We would like it taken down 
on the notes that the Barrow Navigation Committee 
desii-e that the Duke’s weir be retained and have 
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sluices in ifc. Tlie sluices would be advantageous in 
equalising the summer water. 

Mr. Haicghton. — I would like to have Mr. 
Manning’s answer as to whether the Dulce’s weir 
would have the effect of holding up the water in 
Cloney bog. 

2931. Mr. Price. — He haa stated it would act so 
as to hold up the summer water. I did not conclude 
that Mr. Manning ever intended to keep th^e sluices 
shut during floods. There is one matter- about which 
thei-e has been a great deal of difference of opinion — 
as to the quantity of water discharged by a river 
before and after drainage operations have been carried 
out. I have looked carefully tlirough Mr. Manning’s 
evidence about the river Brosna, and in no place do I 
find the statement as to the discharge of that river 
previousto the drainage. Now, all these things are, 
as a matter of course, recorded at the Board of W orks. 
Before any large drainage operations are carried out 
it is necessary to state wbat the river is discharging, 

I would like to know if any information on that 
j)oint could be given by Mr. Manning, because a great 
deal depends upon it. The whole question here seems 
to be, will the Barrow when drained discharge more 
water or not. I contend that it will discharge about 
one-fifth move — that the floods will be increased oiie- 
flfth, and that consequent provision should be made 
for improving the channels to carry off that one-fifth. 

29-32. Lord Castletows. — You maintain there will 
be one-fifth more water coming down 1 the velocity will 
be cn-eater 1 — No, what I maintain is that the mazimum 
floods will be one-fifth more than they are now. 

2933. Mr. Hassahd. — That is that the maximum 
flood will be increased about 20 per cent ? 

Mr. Price. — Yes, that is the evidence I gave before. 
If there was any record of the discharge of the Brosna 
before that river was drained it would at once throw 
livht on this subject, and enable you to come to a 
definite, clear conclusion. Of course every river 
before it is drained, or before drainage operations are 
carried on, has its maximum flood gauged, otherwise 
you would be working in the dark. 1 would, there- 
fore, like to ask whether Mr. Manning could give any 
evidence as to what was the discharge of the Brosna 
before it was drained — ^before 1851. 

2934. Mr. Mamning. — No, nor do I think that such 
observations have been made in Ireland. Why, in 
order to obtain the maximum flood of a river in its 
natural state you sliould get the discharge for five or 
probably ten years consecutively, and certainly the 
Drainage Commissioners did not wait for ten years 
before they commenced to drain. 

*2934. Lord Castletown. — I think that is a rush 
assertion. The Board of Drainage Commissionei-s 
waited a great many yearn to do certain things. I 
know a great many d\-ainage works which are not 
carried out yet, and it was intended to have them 
carried out 20 years ago. They could have got this 
iirformalion if they wanted it 1 

Mr. Manning. — But certainly they never did, and 
I don’t think it would be worth much if they had 
not it. 


2935. Mr. Price . — That is a matter of opinion? 

^Yes. With regard to the quantity of water that 

would be sent down, I would call the attention of 
the Commission to Mr. Price's evidence either at 
Athy or Carlow, where he distinctly stated that in 
his opinion the maximum quantity flowing down at 
Athy would not be increased, and upon my observing 
that that concluded the whole question, he went on 
with a new argument as to some other effecte 
which would be produced by the discharge. 

2936. Mr. Pi-ice . — I adhere exactly to what I 
stated — I believe it won’t be increased at Athy, but 
I said that the tributaries below Atby bad time to 
throw off their floods before the main body of water 
came down. Looking into the evidence I am con- 
firmed in that, for I thinic it is stated that it took 
nineteen days for the flood to come down from the 
Upper Barrow, and it is 'Said now, I think, that if 


this scheme is carried out it will only take ten or 
twelve hours in future. Therefore I entirely agree 
with Mr. Manning, as far as that goes — that the dis- 
charge at Athy, will be the same ; but below Athy, 
where the rapid tributaries come in — these tributaries 
will meet the floods of the Upper Barrow and will 
cause an increase. I have reason to think that there 
is in existence a public record of the discharge of the 
Brosna — prepared by Mr. Mnlvanny previous to the 
river being drained. 

2937. Lord Castletown. — Where is it — in the 
Board of Works ? 

Mr. Price. —I think so. 

2938. Sir John M'Kerlie.— Which Mr. Mulvanny 
do you refer to ? 

Mr. Price. — The former Commissioner who died a 
few weeks ago. I would like that in that case and 
any other tliat may be brought forward— to know the 
maximum discharge of floods before and after drainw'e 
carried out. In some cases there will not be much 
difference between them — in other cases there will, 

2939. Mr. Hassakd. — I recollect you saying in one 
part of your evidence that the proposed new drainage 
would not increase the maximum volume of water 
beyond that mentioned at Atby, but in another place 
you stated it would be increased by about 20 per cent.? 

2940. Mr. Price. Yes — that is farther down, and I 

named the tributaries — the rivers Greece, Douglas, and 
Lerr — all very vapid rivers which used formerly to run 
their floods down before the main flood came down. 
There is no doubt at all about that. 

2941. Mr. Hassaru. — Tour assumption now is that 
the floods will meet? 

2942. Mr. Price. — My assumption is now that they 
must meet, because these rivers may be in flood for 
twenty-four hours or for two days. Formerly it 
would have been almost impossible for them to meet 
owing to the length of time it took for the waters to 
come' down from the extensive head of the Barrow 
district. I have given in my evidence at No. 2578 
an account of two channels — onefrom Bagnalstownto 
Finneyscourt and another from Ballyallen Upper to 
Ballyallen Lower — and I gave the falls per mile and 
the average dimensions of the river. I have drawn 
this section to show what I meant (produced drawing). 
The blue section is the existing section of the river— 
the yellow the section from which Mr. Manning pro- 
poses to carry off the floods above Athy. The red 
would give the section that would be required to dis- 
charge the full flood brimming up to the top of tlie 
land. Of course that would not be proper drainage— 
I don’t say that the drainage should provide such a 
channel as would prevent all flooding below : but 1 
think and belbve the proposed channel should be in- 
creased by one-fifth in. order to carry off the increased 
water. 

2943. Lor<i Oastletown. — Is there anything else 
you wish to say ? 

Mr, Price. — I don’t think so. 

2944. Loi-d Castletown. — Or any question you wish 
to ask Mr. Manning? 

Mr. Price. — No. 

Mr. Manning's examination resumed. 

2945. Mr. Manning. — I don’t wish to enter into 

any discussion as to Mr. Haughton’s evidence at all. 
He disagrees in many points with me, and I am satis- 
fied that is all. But there are one or two missippre- 

hensions I would wish to allude to. He takes exception 
to my stating that it was the velocity and not the 
volume of water that would be injurious to the navi- 
gation. That statement was made merely as to tlie 
crossing on the Barrow navigation — across the mam 
BaiTow river and at a time when I had never seen 
Carlow at all. It is obvious that if you enlarge the 
section above the navigation weir you may send a 
larger quantity of water down with thesame velocity' 
And then with regard to the reservoir which is form^ 
by these lands in the Upper Barrow 1 would ask Mr. 
Haughton to consider this— that suppose these lauds 
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were flooded to an average of one foot — that is two 
feet at the deepest part and going off to nothing — ^he 
will find that the -23,000 aorcs of land would hold a 
niaximum discharge of 400,000 cubic feet a minute for 
four days, audi would piitit to him whether any such 
results occur from the flooding of these lands. 

2946. Mr. Bkuen. — K indly repeat the figures you 
have just given 1 — There are about 23,000 acres of 
land flooded. 

2947. InCloneybog? — In the whole. 

Mr. Haughion . — I would say there would be 
123,000 acres if you take in the bog. 

2948. Mr. Manning. — I say with 23,00'> acres 
having one foot in depth. Ten acres would hold one 
minute’s supply of maximum flood, and 25,000 acres 
(that is the flooded land) would hold the supply for 
forty-two hours. I merely sketched this down 
1 will give you the exact figures. 

2949. Mr. Haughton.— At what depth do you 
assume it 1 — At an average depth of one foot. 

2950. Mr. Price. — In the first place there seems to 
be a difference of opinion as to the depth of the flood- 
ing which takes place on these lands. Would that 
flood go over the railway — for there was evidence 
given by Dr. M‘Cabe that it went over the railway 1 — 
Even the insignificant depth of one foot would, as a 
matter of fact, hold the maximum discharge of 400,000 
cubic feet per minute for foity-two hours — say forty- 
eight hours. Do you think that any man breathing 
could entii-ely prevent the whole of that 400,000 cubic 
feet per min\ite from going down ? 

Mr. Price. — Oh, no. 

2951. Mr. Haughton. — Mr. Manning’s evidence is 
tJie most convincing evidence to me of the advantage 
of Cloney bog as a reservoir. I think liis observations 
su]>port my view. If he brealcs down that reservoir by 
a channel 160 feet wide and 9 feet deep, he will do a 
great deal of mischief. 

2952. Mr. Price. — With regard to a reservoir of 

that kind we don’t say that tlie whole of the flood is 
kept up by it, but if it kept back the whole flood 
for forty-two hours, it would take one-fourth or 
cue-fifth part of the flood for eight or ten days. 
According to the calculation it would hold up a flood 
one foot in depth forty-two hour's — let us say forty- 
eight hours — two days. Well, supposing one-fifth of 

this flood went off sideways into this reservoir, does it 
not stand to reason that this one-fifth incre^e of flood 
which we dread would be kept back for ten days, and 
the Lower Barrow would be relieved to that extent 
— according to that calculation. But we dispute the 
case as stated as to the amoimt of the flooding. I grant 
that in ordinary floods, probably a depth of one foot 
is likely to be tlie average, but in very excessive 
floods such as must be apprehended, it might be two 
feet or more. I am certain that when it came over the 
railway it must have been over two feet. 

2953. Mr. Haughton. — Looking at that flood Dr, 
M‘Cabe spoke of, I cannot help stating my apprehen- 
sion, that if it were allowed to escape through the 
new cut preposed we would be all drowned. 

2954. Mr. Bruen. — 1 wish to take the o])portunity 
of refen'ing, Mr. Manning, to your answer to a ques- 
tion, in which I put a case before you at the beginning of 
our sittings, you were good enough to give me a very full 
reply, indeed. At No. 231 in the evidence, I find the 
question I put to you on the 25th June, was — “As- 
suming that one inch and a half of rain has: fallen in 
twenty-four hours tliroughout tlie catchmentbasininits 
jiresent unimproved state, and with all the obstructions 
existing in the river to-day, and that it takes 120 hours 
to ruE off, and assuming that your works are carried 
out, and in consequence the one suid a half inches of rain 
in twenty-four hours is run off in twenty hours, •will 
not the result be six times as much water per minute.” 
“ You say if you accept the assumption the conclusion 
is manifest, but that you dispute the correctness or the 
possibility of such from the circumstance which I de- 
scribed.” You say — “ lam sure the assumptions are not 
consistent with my expeiience of such mattera. First of 


all, you assumed that the falling of an inch and a half Nov. it, I385. 
of rain in twenty-four hours will run off in twenty — . 
hours — that is a complete impossibility — in fact, ac- ^ g 
cording to that it -would run off quicker than it fell. 

That could not be so.” I wish to protect myself from 
being misimderstood by saying that I did not suppose 
that the rain began to run off the instant it fell 
You assumed that I did. I imagine that the rain 
falling in the upper district would take some time to 
get down to its outfall. What I assumed was 
simply as an academical case — not as a practical case 
— that the flood that came down would run off in 
twenty-four hours after it had risen to the extent that 
would enable it to overcome the obstacles that existed, 
and that probably would not be until many, many 
hours after the rain had begun to fall. I wisii to 
guard myself from the assumption of having put the 
ridiculous which you rather put into my mouth 1 — I 
beg your pardon, I did not put it into your mouth for 
the question was written. Excuse me, what I said 
was that I did not think that was what you meant. 

The que.stion was written by you, and my answer was 
written, and I assure you I answered as well as I 
could. I had no desire, I assure you, of putting an 
absurdity upon you. I only wanted to show that the 
figures which you put in that question were not 
practical. 

2956. But supposing that I was to alter the figures; 
and to say that the flood which now takes 120 hours 
to ran off, ran off in sixty hours — that would bring it 
within the limits of possibility, would it not? — I don’t 
know at all. I really could not say. 

2956. Your point being that a fall of one and a-half 
inchesof rainin twenty-fourhours could not run offin 
twenty hours because it would run off quicker than it 
fell — putting it at sixty hours it would not I'un off' 
quicker than it fell? — No. 

2957. Then it would come within the range of pos- 
sibility ? — If you assume the data you have taken 
there — that is that one and a half inches of rain will 
be running off the catchment under certain circum- 
stances, instead of you having, one cubic foot per acre 
per minute you will have nearly four cubic feet per 
acre per minute which is impossible. 

2958. I am not disputing that — putting the ques- 
tion in the light in which you interpret it no doubt it 
would be impossible, but I wish to put a question 
which would bring it within the limits of possibility, 
in order that you may give your answer to it as a 
practical question ? — Then if you would kindly do a.s 
youhavedone before — put your question in wi-iting and 
send it to Dse I wOl give my answer in writing and 
send it to you — and let it be taken as if I gave it now. 

2959. You say if the discliarge of the same quantity 
of water takes place in one-sixth of the time the 
quantity of water may be increased in volume? — Of 
course. 

2960. I want to know whether the effect of your 
works will not be to facilitate the discharge of the 
waters, and in point of time quicken them very mudi 
in comprrison with the way they are now discharged ? 

— The effect of the works will be as I have before 
stated — to give more frequent increase in the volume 
of the water — it will distribute the water more evenly 
over the year, but the same quantity of water will 
come down. 

2961. Yes, that is taking the whole year? — Taking 
the whole year. 

2962. But, now, take a single flood? — If you take 
the maximum flood it will not be iucreased. 

2963. You say then that in a single rainfall, no 
matter' what may be the depth of it, the volume of 
water at the outfall will not be inoi'eased by i-eason of 
the di'ainage works ? — In some case, pai'ticulaidy in 
summer, there will be a greater discharge frequently 
than under the present circumstances — frequently. 

2964. But not in winter ? — Notin winter. Ithink 
that the whole result of the dmnage will be to let the 
floods off moi-e gradually, and with less injury to the 
lands than before. 
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Nov. it. 1888 . 2965. May I ask you why you draw a distinction In a large district the different rivers will not come in 

Hr limiting summer floods and the winter floods when at the same time, and it will not be due to the rains 

^ ’ the effect of the drainage works you say may be, and over the whole coimtry. Every single river or drain- 

probabiy will be, to increase the volume at the point age district that you take up has a different rule or 
of discharge of the summer floods, but not of the law in that respect. 

winter floodsi — Yes. 2977. Ihave seen the evidence of Sir John Hawk 

2966. May I ask you your reason for that ?— My shaw, an eminent engineer, who gave his opinion 
reason for tliat is that in winter, and sometimes even theoretically that drainage does increase floods in the 
in summer, such as in the month of July, when you distiict below the drained district 1 — Yes j well Sir 
hear the stories of the large quantity of water that is J ohn Hawkshaw and I differ if he lays down any such 
over the whole Barrow catchment — when the water general proposition. 

comes up to the maximum height on the lands — then 2978. Sir John M'Kehi.ie— M y opinion is that Sir 

the whole flood goes down witliont being ponded any- John Hawkshaw's opinion had reference to the effect 
■"'here. of thorough drainage — not atterial drainage. 

2967. At present, you say ? — Yes. 2979. Mr. Brubn — I have remarked that there is a 

2968. But is not that rather contrary to the evi- qualification put on the opinions of some of the engi- 

dence of our eyes and the evidence of those who luive neers with regai-d to thorough drainage, but I don’t 
come before us — that the floods in summer occasionally think Sir John Hawkshaw puts any qualification oo 
spread over the whole flat bog at Cloney, and that his opinion. I have got his evidence here, and 1 \vill 
laud we see at each side of the railway?— So they do refer to it. This is what he^says— I am reading from 
in a maximum autumn flood— say in August. It is his evidence attiiehed to the report of the Select Com- 
a very difficult question to discuss. mittee of the House of Lords upon the Conservancy 

2969. Surely the effect of the rainfall in summer, Boards, in 1877. Atquestion2811 heiaasked “There 

when the land is dry and is not saturated, will no have been witnesses examined before ns who have 
doubt be first to fill up the land to the point of satura- maintained that the system of drainage did not con- 
tion, and to that extent of course the flood water will tribute to bi-ing down the water more rapidly, or in a 
not flow over the surface ?— To that extent the amount greater degree, than was the case before the dininage 
percolated or infiltrated into the soil won’t flow over was made? — My general answer is that they are niis- 
the surface. _ _ taken. The opinion I gave as to tlie Witham arose 

29/0. But that saturation having been effected, upon that special case, but speaking generally, when- 
there will be no diflereuce between the flooding in ever you straighten brooks and cut off their bends, 
summer and winter 1 — There would be very little diffe- and widen and stmighteu watercourses, and also when 
rence between the Lammas flood and the winter flood, you caiTy out sub-soil drainage extensively, those 
except that the Lamm/is flood would not be so great as operations must cause the water to flow with greater 
the winter flood if the same quantity of water had rapidity from the land into the liver to which it is 
fallen — that is, that the Lammas flood will not be as carried, and tliough it may not increase the quantity- 
heavy as the other, having regard to the quantity of yet if you bringdown the same quantity inonedayiii- 
. stead of two days, it doubles the volume, and therefore 

2971. That is owing to the capacity of the soO to would be more likely to create floods, i have no 

take up a portion of the rainfall by saturation 1 — Yes ; doubt there are m.aiiy works of that sort which increase 
and because the flow of the river uninfluenced by flood the magnitude of floods — perhaps insensibly, but ovei- 
is much less in summer than in winter. a long period of time they do increase them.” He 

2972. Sup])osing that saturation to have taken there specially mentions the straightening of bends 

place, the summer flood and the winter flood would and the widening of watercourses. Perhaps you have 
produce the same effect? — After the whole place had seen the report youi-self ? — Yes ; but if you look at the 
been satui-ated— after saturation had taken place, it pi-oceedings of the Institute of Civil Ei/gineers the 
did not matter what time the flood came. whole question of the Thames has been specially dia- 

2973. Another question I would like to ask you cussed by Mr. Clutterbuck, who was forty years on 

as to the works not increasing the volume of water the Thames— aud he had observations to prove— ob- 
at Athy, in your opinion — whether that opinion is servations of himself and others — and they nearly all 
founded on the hope that your works will so dry a agreed — that the drainage did not increase the floods, 
large portion of the soil and subsoil ss to enable the 2980. Lord Castletown — A s you are on that point, 
ground to take up a great deal of rainfall by saturation, might I ask do you mean that it does not increase 
andsoholdit?— The question of infiltration and satin-a- tl/e size of the floods, but that the height of water in 
tion has nothing to do with tlje maximum winter flood, the lower district ? — When we talk of floods we 

2974. Whynot? — Because infiltration has amounted talk of quantity. 

to perfect saturation, and there is no avaporetion 2981. That is, it forces more water on the lower 
during the -wintei' flood. Thus it is that mistakes are distiict ? — When I talk of a flood I mean the quantity 
m^le by comparing a certain fail of rain with a cer- of water discharged in a certain time by that flood, 
tain dischaige — for instance, one inch of rain, will, 2982. But the quantity of water is equivalent to 
say, be discharged, and the immediate consequence the height of the flood. If there is a large flood the 
of that will be a flood, but in no two districts ivili quantity of water is higher ? — That is, in the river 
the same effects be produced. • course. 

2975. It is your opinion that the maximum dis- 298ff That is, in the flooded portion of the laud !— 
charge of water from this district will not be increased That is an entirely different question. 

by reason of these works which are ]aoposecl. I sup- 2984. But this is what'I want to arrive at. If you 
pose yon are aware that in similar cases, theoretically, send down water from the upper drainage district to 
othei’ engineers dont hold the same opinion? — As in the lower drainage clistrict, do yon consider it would 
every other profession, there are differences of opinion increase the flood on the lower drainage district?— If I 
—and the pereon acting upon an,opinion must take his send down more water. 

2985. If you send down water from the upper 

-.J/D. You say, as a general proposition, that the drainage district and that the lower drainage district 
drainage of the Hnds of a district does not increase has not been drained. I have got a casein point which 
floods ? The drainage sometimes increases the floods at I could quote for you ? — What I uiiderstaud your lord- 
the pomt of outfall. In neai-ly every case that you could shij) to s/iy is this — that if from the upper district you 

name 1 should give different evidence. If yon get a send down a greater quantity of water 

■very small area and a clean surface to the land, and 2986. If you send down the water of that district? 
ihat you get a more rapid discharge from the surface, —That never went down before, 
you will mcrease the floods there; but there is a cer- 2987. No portion of which went down before?- •• 
tain point at which the floods will not be increased. That is, in other words, that you increase the quantity. 
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2988. No, the same quaEtity has passed through it 

tiut has passed through the small streams — but if 

you send it all down by one central river into the 
lower district which has not been drained 1 — I really 
cannot understand. 

2989. Mr. Hassaed — Supposing that the water now 
accumulates in the flooded laiuls above Monaster- 
aven at the rate of forty, fifty, or sixty 
thousand cubic feet per minute — whatever it 
may be, and that it was pre^'ented from spreading 
over these lands, and that it passed down the river, in 
addition to the maximum quantity the present channel 
is capable of discharging, will not the Hood at Achy 
be proportionally increased 1 — I think that having 
impioved the river course you will let that flood off 
as it conies — that the flooding of the land has nothing 
to do with it. For once you will have that reservoir 
filled, but only for once, and then you will have your 
maximum. 

2990. But I say, supposing you should prevent the 
reseiwoir from filling, and that you j«iss the water 
down the channel instead of allowing it to spread 
over the land — over which it would spread at the rate 
of 50,000 cubic feet per minute — instead of permitting 
it to do that you send that 50,000 cubic feet per 
minute down in addition to what the channel is 
capable of discharging 1 — Yes ; no doubt you will 
increase it. The drainage of these lands will remove 
the reservoir of the 25,000 acres at whatever depth it 
is flooded, for once. If in small districts you send 
down the water rapidly from the upper to the lower 
district you will have an increase, but what we are 
doing here is draining the whole district and sending 
it down at Athy. That is the i>oint. 

2991. Mr. Huni’ititEV S.uith. — B ut you have a 
gi-eat many small districts here all contributing to 
this at Athy. I have been reading over the evidence 
given with reference to those Conservancy Boards, 
and I think there are thirty or forty engineers stating 
that the floods had been increased in the lower 
districts because of the improved drainage in the 
upper. 

2992. Mr. Brues. — I wish to refer to the last 
question put by Jlr. Hassard, and the answer given 
to it You say, “for once you will have that 
reservoir filled up, but only for once.” What do you 
mean by “for once”l — I mean in that particular 
flood. 

2993. You say for once, but when you exhaust the 
reservoir the same thing will occirr again — it is liable to 
occur at every flood 1 — Well, no. If in the present 
state of the river Barrow you get tliese lands flooded, 
and if after some time these lands are freed again 
from flood — ^thatis, in the nature of a discharge of 
that flood, the whole quantity of water will be reduced 
by the quantity of water lying on the lauds. If the 
lands are freed then altogether from the flood and 
another equal state of cii-cumstanoes occurred, then 
that next flood would be ina-eased by that much. 

299d. Sir Jorx M‘Keelik. — W ould not the 
increase in the river dischai-ge referred to by Mr. 
Hassard as resulting from Sie confinement of the 
flood waters to the channel of the river be met so as 
to prevent any increase in the maximum discharge of 
tlie improved channel being brought into earlier 
action 1 — Yes ; for you would not accumulate the 
water as you had done before. It would be carried 
away. 

2995. It would be carried away before it could 
accumulate to the ordinary maximum! — Yes, the 
flood would be carried away gradually before it would 
accumulate to the maximum. 

2996. Mr. Beuen. — I would wish to refer to the 
difference ot opinion which exists among engineere on 
the question, and I would call your attention to some 
oi those which have been given in support of the 
view which Sir John Hawkshaw stated. I desire to 
call your attention to the evidence given by Mr. Peel, 
the present Speaker of the House of Commons, a 
gentlemen who has a great deal of experience on 


drainage questions, and who, on examination before 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords on 
Conservancy Boards, in answer to question 313 — a 
question relative to this very point — gives a long 
reply. He is asked as to the cause which led to the 
increase of flooils, and speaking not professionally 
but merely from his own observation, he says, 
“ I think that floods ai-e certainly of more 
frequent ocouiTence of late years, and though the 
seasons have been very wet, perhaps I should more 
correctly say that a greater amount of vain has fallen 
in a given time, whatever may be the quantity that falls 
throughout the year — granting all that, and granting 
that in December. 1876, in some parts of the country 
six inches of rain {which i.s an exceptional fall in one 
month) fell — granting all that, still I believe there 
are , causes at work which induce those periodical 
inxindations, and that when in December an exceptional 
rainfall takes place it only brings the evil out into 
more exceptional relief, so to speak. I do not state 
the cause in the order of theimportance ofthisoperation, 
but I believe one cause may be stated to be tbe vast in- 
crease of sub-soil drainage throughout the country.” 
Then he is asked — “ That is not an opinion universally 
held, you are aware, probably.” And his answer is 
— “ I am aware that , some eminent engineers, or 
or at least one eminent engineer, has stated a contrary 
opinion, and I do not for a moment wish to assert ^vith 
any dogmatism an opinion against his, except whatarose 
from my own information, and what I have collected 
from others who I think are of authority on the sub- 
ject, .And, perhaps, it might not be irregular if I 
were to refer you to a report which was sent to me 
— the report of transactions of the Institution of Sur- 
veyors, for the session 1876—7, where it is stated 
(I don’t know the authority of this particular 
gentleman whom I am going to refer to, but at all 
events he stated in public in the ])iesence of very 
eminent individuals who would have corrected him, I 
imagine, if he had been wrong) that about a fortnight 
ago he was asked to go down to Wedon in North- 
amptonshire, through which village there runs a 
small brook which had already overflown its banks,” 
and he concludes his answer by saying — “ If I may 
pursue that branch of the subject further, Mr. J. 
Clinton, who is a member of the Institute of Sur- 
veyors — and I believe very competent to give an 
opinion — also alluded in this same deliate to which I 
refer, to thousands of acres over which he used, he 
says, to shoot snipe for some days after the rain had 
ceased to fall. He walked, he says, of late yeaia over 
the same lands even while the rain was actually falling 
and he found that there was no water that remained 
on it. The conclusion which he derives from that is, 
that it is quite iupossible to maintain that such a 
rapid and complete escape of water could take place 
without a serious effect on the more rapid increase of 
the floods, and he could not help thinking that year by 
year with the increase of under drainage, the floods 
will also tend to become greater and to rise more 
rapidly.” Now wich reference to that illustration 
isn’t it the hoped-for effect of your works that the lands 
which are now flooded, and on which the water rests for 
some time, that they rvill be relieved from water which 
will run off immediately or nearly immediately, and 
that it will be nearly a parallel case to that which 
Mr. Clinton gives 1 — No. I think I had better state my 
opinion distinctly, and it is this. “ When you improve 
the surface of the land, say by cutting down timber or 
removing obstructions to the free passage of water on 
the surface, all such operations wll increase the floods, 
all thorough drainage or sub-soil drainage will tend to 
decrease tliem, and for this very obvious reason, that 
supposing the whole surface is composed of tin and is 
perfectly impervious, the whole water falling on that 
surface will be discharged ; but if you put over that 
tin five or six feet of earth the water %vill enter that 
earth if it be a free soil, and will be discharged into 
the river eventually. I don’t think that anyone will 
say that the water won’t take longer to go through 


A'ob. 17, 18BS. 
Mr. Manning, 
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Kon, 17, 1885. three or four feet of soil in. order to enter tlie river 
„ . course than it would if it went directly off the surface, 

p j ' 2997. That is dealing again with the subject of 

saturation ? — Saturation, peioolation, or infiltration. 

2998. We have it that your opinion is perfectly 
opposed to that of the gentlemen wo are here referring 
to, who hold that draining and sub-soil draining tend 
to increase floods 1 — I hold the opinion that they 
will not increase the maximum floods. They will in- 
crease the summer discharge, but they will make the 
disoliarge on the river more even. 

2999. Well I need not jiroceed farther on that 
point, your divergence of opinion is so manifest? — It 

, is not entirely in the domain of opinion, because we 

have the fact tliat in tlie Brosna distinct the mitximum 
discharge was greater before the lands were completely 
drained. The largest discharge took place before the 
drainage of the district was completed. 

3000. Mr. Hassaed. — Is that in 18511 — Yes. 

3001. Mr. Price. — That is the very point on which 
we want to get some information. My information 
with regar d to that subject was of the very reverse of 
what Mr. Manning states. 

3002. Mr. Manning. — I have given the whole of 
this evidence before, and I have stated the number of 
acres that were drained. In the course of the 
drainage the greatest discharge was in 1851, which 
was 267,000 cubic feet a minute. 

3003. Mr. Humphrey Smith, — But that was 
before the drainage 1 — It was during the drainage — 
before it was completed. If I remember aiight, there 
were 8,000 acres not yet drained. 

300i. Mr, Haughton. — There had been about three- 
quarters of tlie work done. 

30l>5. Mr. Manning. — And ever since we have not 
had anything like that. 200,000 or 220,000 feet per 
minute is the average. 

Mr, Price. — According to one of Mr. Manning’s 
answem there was a flood of 267,000 cubic feet a 
minute in 1851, before the dmnagewas completed; 
but before the drainage I undei-stand the flood was 
only 136,000 cubic feet. Is that so, Mr. Manning? — 
I never heard that. I don’t know. 

Mr. Beuen. — I understand that an observation had 
been taken as to the discharge of the river before the 
ilrainage. 

Mr. Price. — Well I have reason to believe that 
they have been taken, and that as a result they 
showed that the discharge has been nearly doubled 
since the drainage. 

3006. Mr. Bruen. — The illustration which Mr. 
IManning has refeired to with regard to the Brosna has 
no bearing on the question, for he is comparing with an 
luiknown quantity. 

3007. Mr. Manning. — What I wish to say is that 
before the drainage of the Brosna district was com- 
pleted there was a larger quantity of water discharged 
than since. That was in 1851, the works being in 
progress, but about 8,000 acres still required to be 
finished. 


3003. Mr. Hassaed. — But no thorough drainage 
had been carried out beyond what existed then ? — 
None. 

3009. Have you any record of what the channel of 
the river BaiTOw, at a short distance above Athy, is 
now capable of discharging when the lands imme- 
diately adjacent to its banks areflowed to a depth of 
about three feet ? — At the present time I have not. 
[ think it would be very difficult to calculate the 
tlischarge of the Barrow now, with irregular sections 
and ail unknown depth. However, I will ti-y it if 
you give me the question in writing. I will go into 
it to-raoiTow. 

3010. Mr. Bruee. — With regard to the Duke’s 
Weil', I would like to ask a question. It is with 
respect to the resurvoii- that might be maintained in 
the Barrow after the works had been com|>Ieted. 
Now, if the Duke’s Weir were kept up, that reservoir 
would only be a weir cut in the river, unless the 


water overflowed the banks beyond it ? That would 
be all. 

3011. And the retention of the Duke’s Weir as a 
means of ponding the water, or for navigation, or for 
mill purposes below, would be of very small use 
would it not ? — The Duke’s Weir, if maintained as it 
is now, would probably affect the mills by keeping up 
their head, but the quantity of additional water 
ponded would be insignificant. 

3012. Mr. Price. — Still it would be something? 

No, there would be no pondage beyond the depth at 
the Duke’s Weir at any time. 

3013. I thought the channel was to be nine fecit 
below the top 1 — Yes, but it would be always full. 

3014. Mr. Haughton. — Would not that make the 
bottom of the reservoir be on a line with the crest of 
the weir? 

Mr. Price. — Oh, that is a mistake in the piint, 

Mr. Haughton . — I don’t think it is a mistake. 

3015. Lord Castletown. — What are the greatest 
stoppages that yon come across in the Upper Barrow ? 
— Bert shoal and Monasterevan are the two keys. 

3016. Supposing tliese were removed, what would 
be the effect generally on the river — would it have a 
good effect if they were simply removed ? — Oh, cer- 
tainly ; it would have a very considerable effect upon 
tbe flooded lands upon the main Barrow no doubt. 

3017. Mr. Smith has suggested that there is an im- 
pediment at Garryhinch, at Mr. Warbuvton’s 
place at Portarlingtori ? — Oh, yes, between Portarling- 
ton and Mountmellick. 

3018. Mr. Smith. — There ai-e a good deal of trees 
on the river there 1 — Yes, that is a tributary, but I cun 
speaking of the Barrow at Monasterevan only. 

3019. Lord Castletown. — Well, take a piece above 
Monasterevan — from Monasterevan up to Poi-tarliug- 
ton, first of all, just taking in all obstacles ? — The river 
is nearly altogether shallow. There is a place at Bay- 
lough bridge where there is the greatest obstruction. 
It is the highest shallow, and there the river course it- 
self is very crooked. 

3020. Supposing these shallosvs were removed, the 
effect on the banks of the river would be very gi-eat? 
— Certainly. 

3021. Suppose these obstacles were removed, would 
it be also necessary to remove the' obstacles on the 
Lower Barrow to which you would send down the 
water? — I may be quite wrong as to the quantity of 
water going down from Athy, but even if I am wrong, 
and if there be an increase of water going down from 
Athy to Carlow, I don’t think it will do much injury. 
The valley of the river is very narrow, and although 
you may have a few acres flooded to a greater height 
than before, it will not, to any great extent, injure the 
lands flooded. 

3022. So that practically these obstacles below are 
not so serious that they would have to be removed, 
although to improve the place they ought to be re- 
moved? — T think that if there is any inconvenience 
suffered on the lower part of the Barrow — that is, from 
Athy downwards — that this inconvenience wOl bo in- 
creased by allowing the river to revert to its natural 
state of becoming impeded by obstructions, for there 
wDl be continually silting going on. I believe the 
silting has been going on there from the time the 
Barrow Navigation commenced. 

3023. There is an Act under which the Barrow 
Navigation are to do something in the shape of clean- 
sing? — I was very careful not to put anything into my 
second report as to the duty of.theBan'ow Naviga- 
tion ; but there is another thing in regard to the Bar- 
row Navigation which, of course, I do not go into 
more than the other — that is, that at the time it was 
foi'med it was a very important thing for tlie counti'y, 
and did good service. At that time the quantity of 
land flooded or injured was very trifling, and they 
took their chance of having the navigation, Tliere- 
fore, I think it would be wrong to put any onerous 
duties upon those people, to compel them to keep the 
river cleaner than was absolutely necessary. 
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3024. The obstacles yon refer to are the old canal 
boats, small shoals and islands — could they be re- 
moved ■without any serious expense ? — I -would like 
before I gave an. opinion on that to have some sort of 
a survey of the Lower Barrow. I really think that if 
you were to make this particular di-ainage that it 
would be well to have some conserviiney of the Lower 
Barrow — some one to keep it in order. 

3025. I notice in your proposed scheme you refer es- 
pecially to the Owenass river as bringing down a large 
amount of silt — in point of fact as being the main 
offender in silting the midn Barrow below. Would 
it be possible to make up some of those silt traps 
without doing all the other operations on the main 
river?— Yes. 

3026. So as to stop the main offender — the Owenass 
—from doing fui-tlier damage hereafter, and supposing 
the shoals were removed? — The objection to silt traps 
is this — that when they are filled yoir must remove 
the silt out of the river, otherwise you -^vill have the 
silt commg down as betore. What I would do if I 
were in charge of the district to-moiTOw would be to 
.see where the silt was coming from up in the moun- 
tains, and I would endeavour to protect the river. 

3027. And not make silt traps? — Not make silt 
traps. I would make steps in the river, and endea- 
vour, by protecting high steep banks in the mountains, 
to prevent the course of the river being altered. 

. 3028. Mr. Smith. — I would remind you that there 
is a good deal of silt coming down from the Upper 
Barrow ns well as from the Owenass. I have some 
land up in the mountains, and tlie river changes com- 
pletely from time to time. 

3029. Lord Castletown. — Well, supposing these 
two chief offenders — the Owenass and the Upper Bar- 
row — which bring down silt, were both cured by the 
proposition you make, and that the shoals were cut 
away, don’t you think that would tend in a great degree 
to drain the district in many ways and allow further 
drainage to be clone ? — Any measure of that kind would 
do good, but it would be clifficult to say to what extent 
it would enable you to drain hereafter. You must 
really make your main outlet, and then you must con- 
sider each tributary after that. The deepening of the 
Barrow, as I before told you, would not of course affect 
the di-ainage of the land probably twenty or thirty 
feet in level above it, and you still would have after- 
wards the obstructions in the beds of the tributaries. 

3030. But the tributary could be drained into the 
BaiTow afterwards? — No. 

3031. You think that the main drainage, as pro- 

ixised by yon, is necessary to give an outfall to the 
tributaries ? — Not altogether. There are some por- 

tions of the Barrow catchment now which might be 
diained without at ail carrying out this large scheme ; 
but then you will be doing what you all object to— 
that is, throwing down the water of the flooded dis- 
Wcts more rapidly, and you will increase the floods 
in the Barrow. 

3032. In the Lower Barrow ? — In the Upper Bar- 
row and Lower Barrow. 

3033. Mr. Price.. — Mr. Manning stops at Athy — 
why does he stop there. The same principle would 
apply forty-two miles lower down 1 — Athy is the point 
of discharge I have taken in my report ; and with 
regal'd to what you have spoken of about the flood 
overtaking you, there would be no increase in volume, 

3034. There would be an increase in the maximum 
at Athy, but the maximum only ? — You think that 
floods from the Upper Barrow would be sent down so 
as to cause the floods from the Lower? 

3035. Exactly so? — "Well, I have considered that 
question very well indeed, and I cannot conceive 
even the possibility of that. 

3036. Mr. Price. — It is a matter of absolute obser- 
vation that the flood used to take nineteen days to 
«ome down. 

Mr. Jl/anni-nff . — Who said that? 

Mr, Price . — I find it in the evidence. 

Mr, Hassaud. — No ; it is a fortnight I think. 


3037. Mr. Mu/nning . — Now T must refer again to 
this matter. In these discursive conversations refe- 
rences are being constantly made to the flood taking 
nineteen days or a fortnight, or something of that 
kind, and we are told it is in the evidence, and some- 
times it is stated that it was I said it. Now I was 
asked in what time the flood would go off, and I said 
probably a fortnight. Then that was stated to be the 
velocity with which that flood went down, and I cor- 
rected that subsequently in my evidence. I never 
meant anything of the kind. I meant that after the 
lands along the Barrow had been flooded that it would 
probably take a fortnight before the flood had cleared 
off from the surface of these lands. It was not the 
flood of the Barrow at all, but that long after the 
flood had gone down in the Barrow it would take a 
week or ten days longer to have this go off. 

3038. Lord Castletown — -I believe you have given 
a statement of the probable cost of this portion of the 
work? — yes. 

3039. Could you give me any idea of the probable 
cost of the removal of these shoals ? — Certainly ; I will 
take a memorandum of that. 

3040. Well, the shoals are at Riverstown, Baylough, 
Eirt, Monasterevan, and Athy ? — Very well.* 

3041. Well, I would also like you to give me the 
probable cost of carrying out your proposition with 
regard to stopping the silt coining down ? — I could 
not Qiaice any statement of that kind without looking 
at the head of each of those rivers. 

3042. Could you give an idea of the probable cost, 
taking into account the length of the tributaries ? — No, 
I fear not. 

Colonel Cakden — Would the removal of the shoals 
and thereby the lowering of the flood water, enable the 
various towns along the river to be drained ? — I did 
not go into the question of town drainage at all. That 
is a very serious question. 

Lord Castletown — I would like to know whether 
it would be necessary to have a sluice weir at Athy 
in case these shoals were removed, or would it be more 
advisable to destroy the Duke’s weir? — That would 
depend on the cost of doing one or the other. I put 
down in my estimate the full sum for erecting a sluice 
weir at Athy. If the miller came and said I will take 
a certain sum as compensation for the entire removal 
of the weir, I would see no objection to entertain the 
proposition. That is a matter altogether for the Com- 
mission. 

3043. Mr. Bkuen — T here was a question I put to 
Mr. Manning on the subject of partly carrying out 
his scheme. I think your estimate for deepening the 
channel of the main Barrow is £214,925 ? — Yes. 

3044. That carries it up to the very source of the 
river, near Rosenalis? — That is the Great Barrow. — 
Oh, no. 

3045. How far does the Great Barrow extend? — 
Only to Monastereven. I gave in a return to-day of 
what each of these tributaries would cost separately. 

3046. A question was asked by Colonel Carden with 
reference to the result to the towns along the rivers if 
the shoals were removed. I suppose the inhabitants 
would not then be enabled to drain them for sanitary 
purposes. I don't know whether Mr. Manning’s 
detailed report will show what will be necessary to 
carry up the main drein as far as Mountmellick ? — 
No. What I was asked for was what would be the 
cost of the works on the main river, the main river 
being the Great Ban-ow from Athy to Monasterevan. 
That would, in my opinion, cost £214,925, while the 
Little Barrow, under the influence of the present level 
of the highest floods of the Great Barrow, would cost 
£17,656. (Witness pointed out on the map bow far 
this would extend.) 

3047. That would be only to Portarlington ? — That 
is all it would go to. 

3048. Loi-d 0.!\stletO'\vn — Tlie question was asked 
whether that would enable Portarlington to get an 
outfall for its cb-ainage? — I have never examined 
Portarlington with regard to its drainage, but if you 


* See Appendix. 


Mr. Manning, 
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, 1885, lower the river at Portarlington it -will certainly be to Lock Erne district. It is Mr. Hawkesley’s report 
^liQs to the inhabitant! there if they are Mr. Price is engaged upon the di-ainage there, and f 

sufiering from -want of di-ainage. have been concerned for a great many landowners 

Mr. Beuejt — ^W ill you give the probable cost of the in connection with it, so tliat 1 am perfectly famUiar- 
other portions i — Yra, Maryborough Heath stream with the locality. Mr. Hawkesley was sent over hv 
or Kilkenny river, £785; Ballybrittus, £146; the the Government to hold an inquiry at Enniskillen m 
F igilerivertothe junction of the Slate river, £16,958; to the sufBciency of Mr. Piice’s plana. He had 
the Finneiy, £2,685 ; the Stradbally river, £856, estimated that a little over half a cubic foot 

making a total of £254,031. per acre per minute — decimal six per acre per 

Lord Castlistown — Colonel Carden and Mr. Smith minute. Mr. Hawkesley in his report states that if 
are very anxious if yon could give them an estimate the reservoir is taken away tliat the capacity of the 
fi-om the point where you stop at Portarlington up to discliai-ges of the out-fall channel should be laigelv 
Mountmellickl— Very well. increased, and in fact he made Mr. Price increase it 

Colonel Garden — By taking iiway these shoals from nearly 50 per cent. As it is iieaiiy a parallel case to 

Athy and above the main river would you injure the this, I think it right to mention it. 

Lower Barrow?- 1 have stated that I don’t think it 3052. Sfr John McKerlie.— Y ou must remember 
would injure it. ^ ^ that the ponding capacity of that lake is very great, 

3049. Mr. Price.^ — There were some remarks made It appears to be sometlring about seven feet. It is 
with i-egard to navigation, as if it was the navigation an immense lake. I suppose it is about twenty miles 
rendered the Lower BaiTow unfit to cany off the long. 

floods. _ Now if there were no navigation ther-e at all 3053. Mr. Hassarp,— L o■^ver Lough Erne is about 
—say, it was swept away — the river would not be thirty-two miles. 

sufficient to carry off the floods, because there are 3054. Sir John McKerlie.— Therefore youseethat 

long reaches of the river where there is preetically no the case is scarcely a parallel. 

river, and there are other places ’ in the flood-dis- 3055. Mr. Hassard. — But this refei-s to the Upper 
charging part of the channel in which the velocity is Lake, and it is really not a very dissimilar case to 
too gi-eat to allow any silt to lie there. There is more this. This report has reference to the discharge at 
silt in the lower end of the canal reach, just before Enniskillen. ° 

you come to the lock, where it has been caught up by Lord Oastletoto.— I don’t think that we can get 
the sill water. There, is actually no silt, you may say, any further evidence to enable us to carryout the 
but there are those islands, weeds, and things of that orders that we have received. 

sort and places ; but unless something was done upon Mr. Bkuen. — Tt does not occur to me to suggest 
a large scale you would not possibly relieve the lands any further evidence. We have given an opportunity 
from the extra floods likely to be bi-ought down. to those on the Lower Barrow to express tlieir views, 

3050. Mr. Hassard. — I think before the navigation and we have certainly gone around the district of tie 

there were one or two places where the river in its Upper Barrow where the works were proposed to be 
natural state could not be capable of discharging more constructed. We have given every opportimity both 
water than goes down now. ^ to the supporters and opponents to express their 

Mr. Price . — Yes ; and the obstruction to the river views, and I don’t think we need any more evidence, 
having been gr-eatly increased by insufficient bridges 

and matters of that kind. Thus closed tlie public sitting. 

3051. Mr. Hassard. — I have a paper here relating 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 

Report to the Commissioners of Public Works, Ireland, on the Drainage of the Lands along 
the River Barrow, tmd its Tributaries.— By R Manning, M. Inst. C.E., Chief Engineer ; 
and Ml'. Thomas Fitzgerald, C.E., on the Valuation of the Flooded and Injured Lands. 


The catchment basin of the River Bairow on its 
western side is separated from that of the Great 
Brosna by the watershed of the Slievebloom range of 
mountains, the height of which at the source of the 
Barrow is 1,671 feet above the level of the sea From 
toence river, wliich is here called the Glenbarrow 
River, hows in a north-easterly direction towards the 
village of Rosenalis, from thence it flows to the north- 
west to Rathcoffey Bridge, where it is joined by the 
Gienlahan River ; below this point it is joined by the 
Owenass and Blackwater Rivers, and several minor 
tributaries ; it passes about one mile to the north of 
Mountmellick below which it receives the -waters of 
the Triogue; then thi'ough the town of Portarlington 
to Moiiasterevan, where it has a catchment of 1 08,800 
acres. A siiort distance above the latter town it is 
joined from the north by the Pigile River, which 
lias a catchment of 167,400 acres, the united catch- 
ments of both being 276,200 acres. 

To the Figile are tributary the Philipstown, 
Cushina, and Slate Rivers. 

From Monasterevan the Biin-ow flows in a southerly 
direction to Athy, liaving been joined in its course 
between these towns by the Fiiinery, Killeimy, Sfci-ad- 
bally, and Timogiie Rivei-s and several other streams, 
the total catchment at Atliy being 407,700 acres, or 
about 637 square miles. 

The length of the River Bairow from its som-ce to 
Athy is- 47 miles, and that of the Figile, from the 
Glashahaun River to its junction with the Barrow 
above Monasterevan, is 19 mUes. 

In this very large district there are only two cases 
in which arterial drainage works have been executed 
under the provisions of the Drainage Acts. One on 
the Slate River, on the upper part of wliich tlieRath- 
angan Drainage District was fonned, the otlier on the 
Tully River (a branch of the Fimiery) called the Kil- 
dare District. In the Rathangan District 8,865 acres, 
and in the Kildare District 2,348 acres were drained 
or improved. 

By Mr. Fitzgerald’s recent survey it appears that 
the quantity of flooded and injured land still requiring 
improvement within the watershed of the Bairow 
above Athy is 45,641 acres. 

The objects of this Report are 

I. To propose works for effecting this improvement. 
II. To estimate the amount of money necessary to be 
expended on their execution, and III. To compare 
that expenditure with the improved value of the lauds 
when drained, as determined by the survey which Mr. 
Fitzgerald, the valuer, has now completed. 

I. The first step towards designing drainage works 
IS obviously a determination of the maximum quantity 
of water which it is necessary to deal with. The 
annual quantity of rainfall and of evaporation, loii'^ 
continued observations of which are so necessary and 
indeed indispensable in correctly estimating the whole 
quantity of water whicli a river discharges in the course 
of the year, give little aid iu determining the quantity 
of water discharged by a great flood. 

Forty years ago the Board of Public Works, on con- 
sideration of the maximum daily rainfall, and of the 
actual observed discharge of some rivera, settled the 
quantity of water to be dealt with in high floods as 
equivalent to the discharge of half an inch of rain in 
twenty-four houra off tlie ground, which is equivalent 
to 1'25 cubic feet per minute per acre. The numerous 


observations made dming the execution of the works 
under the Arterial Drainage Acts showed that, al- 
though this rule might be relied on for catchments in 
the eastern parts of Irelandwhen they were over 50,000 
acres in extent, it was quite insufficient in the .west, 
and that the quantity to be provided for varied with 
the maximum daily rainfall, with the size, shape, and 
relative steepness of the catchment, with the height of 
the watersh^, its position in relation to the prevailing 
winds during i-ain-storms, and with the proportion of 
lake surface, <kc., &c. 

It is more than thirty years ago since I designed 
the works for two districts in the west of Ireland, in 
which I estimated the discharge at 1'40 and 2'38 
cubic feet per minute per acre ; obsei-vations on the 
actual discharge after completion of the works gave 
T50 and 2-45 cubic feet respectively. As the arteiial 
drainage works proceeded discharges were observed 
varying from 1 to 13 cubic feet. 

The Shannon at Killaloe, ■with 2,560,000 acres of 
ca'tchmeut and compensation reservoirs of 80,000 
acres (or part of the entire catchment), has a maxi- 
mum discharge of 1,600,000 cubic feet per minute, or 
0'625 cubic feet per acre. 

The River Bann at Toome, immediately below tlie 
immense reservoir of Lough Neagh, discharged dur- 
ing the flood of Febraary, 1877, 682,000 cubic feet 
per minute from a catchment of 1.193,600 acres, or 
0'572 cubic feet per acre, the area of the lake being 
100,000 acres, or one-twelfth of the entire catchment. 
On that day the lake rose 4 inches, which represented 
a discharge of 0 845 cubic feet per aci-e per minute 
over the entire catchment, so that but for the compen- 
sating power of the lake, the Lower Banu would have 
had to discharge 1-417 cubic feet per minute per acre. 

Mr. John F. Bateman, Past President, Inst., C.E., 
in a Report made in the year 1868 to the To-wn Coun- 
cil of Manchester, gave several instances, both in 
England and Scotland, where the discharge from areas 
varying in extent and situation amounted to from 10 
to 30 cubic feet per acre. From these facts it ivill 
appear plain that it is much preferable to base any 
estimate of discharge on a consideration of obsei-va- 
tions made in similai' cases, when they are available, 
tlian to found them on the quantity of rainfall cor- 
rected for evaporation. 

In this case it is satisfactoiy that a continued series 
of observations of the discharge of the Great Bresna 
at Ferbane, about twenty miles to the westward of 
the Barrow Basin, have been made during the last 
thirty years by the late Mr. Kane, who has supplieil 
a set of tables in whicli the maximum and minimum 
discharge for each month of every year has been given, 
as well as a corresponding rainfall observed at Tulla- 
more. 

From these it appears tliat the greatest, mean, and 
minimum auiinal rainfalls were 39'90 inches, 27'94 
inches, and 1 4-42 inches ; and the gi-eatest rainfiill in 
twenty-four hours was 2-09, which occui-red in the 
month of June, 1877. 

The area of tho Brosna Basin at Ferbane is 285,232 
acres, and tlie greatest observed dischaige was 267,477 
cubic feet per minute, being 0-932 cubic feet, or neai-ly 
1 cubic foot per acre. 

()n full consideration of all the facts stated, X am of 
opinion that the greatest flood which may be expected 
to pass Athy Bridge will never exceed 400,000 cubic 
feet per minute ; and indeed if extraordinary floods, 
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•whicli take place rarely and at long intervals be ex- 
cluded, a great ■winter flood will not exceed 350,000 
cubic feet per minute. 

I have, however, thought it prudent to design the 
channel for the larger quantity. 

It will be seen by reference to the sections attached 
to this report that the inclinations of the land at the 
upper part of both the Barrow and the Figile rivers 
is very steep. 

Between Rathcofiey and Portarlington Bridge on 
the Barrow, a distance of about seventeen miles, there 
is a fall of 108 feet, and from Drummond to Cushaling 
Bridge, a distance of about six and a half miles, there 
is a fall of 53 feet. I estimate the discharge at from 
2 ^ to 3 feet per acre at the upper end of both rivero, 
making the quantity gradually less down to Monas- 
tcrevan, where it is calculated at the rate of 1 foot 
per dcre. 

The next question to be determined is the size and 
inclination of channel necessaiy to discharge the 
estimated quantity of water without injury to the 
lauds. 

The necessary calculations have been made on prin- 
ciples laid do-wn and observations made by Du Buat, 
Prony, and Eytelwein, and which have been adopted, 
nil but universally, by hydraulicians both at home aud 
abroad for tire last century. 

1 have tested these rules •within the limits furnished 
by my practice as District Engineer on the arterial 
druinage of Ir-eland, and have found them to be 
cotTect. Simflar testimony has been borne by the 
late Mr. N. Beardmore, M. Inst. C.E., in his Manual 
of Hydrology ; at page 8 Ire states that, having ana^ 
lyzed numerous actual observauons of rivers, he never 
found the rule at fault when the conditions were fairly 
represented in the experiments ; and on the following 
page he gives instances of observations by Mr. Leslie, 
of Edinburgh, where the calculations agr'eed with 
aetdal experiments ■within from two to three per cent., 
except wher-e the channel was obstructed by sand 
deposit, when the results were ten per cent, below 
those of the formula. I believe Mr. Bateman was 
the first, or oire of the first, who concluded from ex- 
periments made by him on the large pipes laid down 
from Lough Katiine {for the water-supply of Glasgow) 
that, although correct within certain limits, the formula 
was not general. 

About the same time MM. Darcy aaid Bazin proved 
that it was necessary to take into consideration the 
rouglmras of the bed of the channel which Du Buat 
supposed had no effect on the velocity of the water; 
aud about fifteen years ago Herr Hutter collected a 
number of experiments previously made in England, 
America, and on the continent of Europe, and proposed 
a general rule, the results obtained by which, for very 
extreme cases, give from one-third to t^wice the quantity 
calculated by the long accepted formula. 

This is not the place to enter into a theoretical dis- 
quisition on this subject, but so much seemed necessaty 
before presenting the following tables of the dimensions 
l>roposed for the principal rivercom-ses, and tlie quan- 
tities of water they are estimated to discharge. 

The River Barrow. 



Figile River. 



If the quantities given in the tablra be compared 
with those calculated by Herr Kutter’s formula it will 
he seen that they do not vary from each other more 
than the results of the latter do from the experiments 
on which it was founded. 

It is unnecessary therefore to discuss the variations 
which exist in these formulas outside the limits of 
the examples now being dealt ■with. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that in addition 
to the calculations for the dimensions and inclinations 
of the channel sufficient to discharge the quantities 
of water decided upon, it is also necessary to consider 
the greatest velocity at which the water sliould flow 
so that the banks of the ri^ver should not be injured. 

By reference to the sections accompanyirig this 
report it will be seen that on the upper reaches of the 
rivers I propose to reduce the natural inclination of 
the bed by a series of paved inclines so as to reduce 
the velocity ; ■with tlie same object I have designed 
some of the channels with larger sections than would 
be necessary if the quantities to be discharged were 
alone taken into consideration, and J may here remark 
that whenever the detailed plans come to be made it 
may be prudent to revise the designs for these upper 
reaches whferever nece^ary by reducing their depths, 
and increasing their widths; particular attention 
should also be given to the establishing a permanent 
regimen in the Owenass aud some other tributaries 
of the Little Barrow so as to prevent so far as possible, 
sand and gravel being canied into the lower reaches, 
and there deposited in large quantities ; for example, 
as is the case at present at Portarlington. 

I have designed the channels so that the velocity 
of the water shall not exceed four feet per second. 

There are two subjects connected with the improve- 
ment of the River Barrow which require attention ; 
namely the interference with mill-power aud 
navigation. 

Within the limits of the district proposed to be 
improved there are altogether twenty-seven mills or 
sites where ■water has been adapted for the purpose of 
power or water supply. In seven instances the mills 
have either ceased working for a number of years, 
have been abandoned, are in ruins, or have disai)peared 
altogether-. In four cases no lands are affected. In 
two cases the machinery must be lowered or the mills 
purchased. In four cases it will be a matter for 
cousideration whether it ■will be better to purehase 
the water power or abandon the drainage of tlie land 
above them which is of small extent In nine cases 
works must be executed for ariaptiug the head weirs 
and races to the drainage works, -and in one ease of 
a small mill there seems to be no choice but to 
purcliase the water power as the cost of executing 
works for its maintenance would much exceed its 

I can supply particulars of these mills when required 
but at present it is unnecessaiy to enter into more 
detail. 

The portion of the River Ban-ow under review is 
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crossed by lines of navigation at two points, one is 
at Monasterevan wliere the Grand Canal is carried by 
an aqueduct over the river, here there will be no 
interference whatever witli the traffic, the operations 
being confined to the deepening of the river-channel 
under the aqueduct, and to any undeipiinning which 
may be necessary to the piers and abutments of that 
structure, 

These works do not present any great difficulty 
but they must be executed with care so as to prevent 
any settlement of the aqueduct. 

About half a mile below Athy a navigation weir 
has been constinieted obliquely across the river for 
the purpose of connecting the Bairow Navigation 
with the .A.thy branch of the Grand Canal, the length 
of navigation in the river being abo\it 130 yards. 

At present in great floods inconvenience to the 
navigation must arise from two causes — first, the 
variation in the navigation level in the reach of the 
canal down to Ardree Lock three' quarters of a 
mile below the weir, and secondly, by the current 
striking the boats on the broad side when entering 
the tailbay of the 28th lock of the Grand Canal. 

Appi’ehensions have been expressed that the relief 
of the lands from flooding will so increase the quantity 
to be discharged that the navigation in the river- 
course will become more difficult. Those apprehensions 
are in my opinion groundless. Experience has proved 
that the ideas formerly entertained of the increased 
discharge caused by the improvement of such a river 
as the Barrow, were exaggerated but even if this were 
not so I beg to observe that injury to navigation 
proceeds not from the quantity of water discharged, 
but from the velocity of the current, and this -will be 
less in channels in which improvements have been 
made by the enlargement of the section and the 
adjustment of the regimen of the river. 

In the present case the navigation ■will be materially 
improved by the erection of a new weir and sluices 
(on a more suitable site than tlie present one) both in 
respect of the permanence of the navigation level and 
the velocity in the short distance where the navigation 
is made in the river. 

The following Table gives the necessary particulars 
under Heads II. and III. of this Reports — 


Table sho'wing the Estimated Cost of the proposed 
Works, compai-ed with the Valuation of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. 



Rob. Manning, M. Inst. C. E. 
Office of Public Works, Dublin, 

15th June, 1886. 


6069/85. 

Barrow Drainage. 

Survey and Valuation Offices, 

35 Gardiner’s-place, 
Dublin, 16th June, 1885. 

Sir, — I have completed my valuation of the “Flooded 
and Injured Lands ” of the river Barrow and its tri- 
butaries, from Clarahill and Tinnahinch bridges in the 
Queen’s County to the totvn of Athy in the County 
of Kildare. 

The two classes of lands are delineated on the ac- 
companying Ordnance maps, with books of reference 
in detail for each county. 

The lands are situated in the counties of Kildare 
and Wicklow, Queen’s County and King’s County, 

The total quantity of flooded and injured land is 

45,641a. Or. 32p. 

The present annual value of which I consider to be 
£18,168 18s. 3</. 

The probable increase in value I estimate at 
£10,033 !6s. ed. 

The distribution between the different counties is 
as follows : 

County of Kildaro. — In this county there are 
16,623a. 2r. 22p. of flooded and injured lands : their 
present annual value I consider to be £7,137 4s. \d.-, 
their probable improved annual value I estimate at 
£3,573 18s. lOrf. 

Flooded limds contain 6,611a, Or, 7p. : their present 
annual value is £3,889 19s. 6d. 

Their probable increase in annual value is estimated 
at £2,310 3s. M. 

The injured lands contain 10,012a. 2r. 15p. : their 
present annual value is £3,247 4s. Id., and the probable 
increase in annual value £1,263 15s. 5d. 

County of Wicklow. — In this county there are only 
63a. Se. Op. of flooded lands : their present annual 
value is £26 9s. 7d.. and their probable increase wll 
be £20 6s. 6d. The I'eason of my incliicling this small 
contingent in the project is that the works, which will 
benefit Grange Beg and Gibbonsto'wn, in the County 
of Kildare, •will confer a greater benefit on this. 

Queen’s County. — The flooded and injured lands in 
tills county contain 16,078a. 2r. IOp. : their present 
annual value is £6,452 4s. 3d. ; the probable increase 
I estimate at £3,430 2s. 2d. 

The quantity of flooded lands is 8,893a. 1r. Op., the 
present annual value of wliich is £3,277 12s. Od. ; the 
probable increase ■will be £2,292 19s. 2d. 

The injured lands contain 7,185a. la. IOp. ; then- 
present annual value is £3,174 12s. 3d., and the esti- 
mated probable inci-ease £1,137 3s. Od. 

King’s County. — The flooded and injui-ed lands in 
this county contain 12,871a. 1r. f*p. : their present 
annual value is £4,553 Os. 4d. ; their inci-ease in annual 
value I estimate at £2,993 8s. 4d. 

The flooded lands are 7,306a. 2r. Op. in extent : 
their present annual value is £2,332 3s. 2d. ; their 
probable increase in value I estimate at £1,936 19s. 
6d. 

The injured lands contain 5,564a. 3r- Op. ; their 
present annual value I consider to be £2,220 17s. 2d., 
and the probable increase in annual value I estimate 
at £1,056 8s. lOd. 

In all the above valuations I have acted on the sup- 
position thatthesubmerged lands would be permanently 
relieved from floods, and that the injured lands would 
be enabled to be thorough-drained at least four feet in 
depth. 

I am, .Sec, 

(Signed) Thomas Fitzgerald. 

W. B. Soady, Esq., 

Secretary, Board of Works. 
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APPENDIX No. 2. 


Me. Manning’s Report to the Commksioners of Public Works in Ireland on the Present 
State of the River Barrow between the Town of Athy and St. Mullin’s. 


On the 4tli August, 1884, I made a preliminary 
report to the Board on the drainage of this district in 
anticipation of the completion of the valuation of the 
lands proposed to be drained. 

Shortly after the receipt of the valuation schedule, 
I furnished a full report on the 15tli Jime, 1886. 

This report dealt only with the drainage of the 
district above Athy, the works proposed to effect which 
terminated a short distance below that town. 

At the meetings held by the Bai-row Commissioners 
at Athy and Cai-low, on the 28th and 29tli July last, 
this report was very fully discussed, and much appre- 
hension was expressed by persons interested in the 
river between Athy and Bagnalsto\vn that the proposed 
improvements above Athy would so increase tire 
volume of floods, and the rapidity with which they 
would be discharged, as to cause serious injury to the 
several interests of navigation, drainage, mill-power, 
and the malting trade, which were dependent on the 
state of the river in its lower reaches. 

At the request of the Bar-row Commissioners I was 
ordered by the Board to make an inspection of the 
river from Athy downwards, which I completed on 
the 28th ultimo, and I now beg leave to srrbrait my 
report thereon. 

The length of that par-t of the river now under corr- 
sideratioE, from Athy to the “ Scars ” at St. Mullin’s, 
is 43 miles, and has a total fall of 169 feet, whiclr is 
distributed as follows ; — 



The river between Athy and St. Mullin’s lock is 
cairalized for its entire len^h. 

There are 23 looks and 22 weirs, the level at 
Cloghi-enan lock (2 miles below Cai-low) being 
maintained in the canal (which is about 60 chains in 
length) by the natural fall in the river for that distance. 

An excellent account of this navigation was given 
by Mr. M. B. Mullins, a.m., in his address as President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland in the 
year 1859, which I here insert. 

“ Eiver Bmrovi Navigation. 

The river foi-ms the course of this navigation, 
except in a few instances where short deviations are 
made, It extends from Athy, in the county of Kildai-e 
to the tide water below the rocks called the ‘ Scai-s,’ 
at St. h^qllin’s, in the cdunty of-Cavlow— a distance of 
34 mrles,* nearly 5 miles of which are lateral cuts. 


“The works were commenced in 1759, according 
to the designs of Mr. Thomas Omer, who proposed to 
make them suitable for vessels of 70 tons at alt 
seasons, the river in its then state not having been 
navigable at certain times of the year by vessels carry- 
ing more than 2 or 3 tons. Seven locks and tlie 
cuts leading to and from them had been completed up 
to 1790 under the immediate inspection of Mr. John 
Semple, as Deprrty Engineer. 

“ In the above mentioned year, i22,500 having 
been previously spent under the Navigation Board, 
the Company was incorporated, and Mr. William 
Chapman was appointed to dii-ect the works. 

“ The proposal made by tlie Company to Parliament, 
was to render the river navigable for boats of 15 
tons in summer and 30 tons in winter, with towing- 
paths for the whole length, and to expend for that 
purpose £40,000 of their own money, on receiving 
£20,000 from tlie public purse ; but whatever success 
might have attended the first proposal it was only 
partially proceeded with, for during tlie progi-ess of 
the works the Company were induced to enlaa-ge their 
project for the pui-pose of enabling boats from Youglial 
and Dungarvan to pass through the River Barrow 
and Grand Canal to Dublin without transhipping, and 
also take in coal vessels from British ports. With 
that view 24 new locks were designed, 80 feet long 
and 16 feet wide, with 5 feet water on the sills to 
admit boats of 80 tons burthen. Of these, 10 were 
built, and 4 of the original locks, of various sizes and 
ofbad constructioD,were taken down and re-constiuoted 
on the modified plan. However, on the withdrawal 
of the canal bounties on produce earned to Dublin, the- 
progress of the enlai-ged scheme was stopped, but only 
for a time, no importance ha-ving been apparently 
attached to the fact tliat the locks of the Grand Canal, 
which were not uniform in size, are in no instance 
more than 70 feet in length, so that Dublin could not 
be reached by 80-con boats -without transhipping. 

“After having expended on the several works, 
£62,881, including the grant of £20,000, the navi- 
gation being still incomplete on the enlarged scale 
proposed, the Company applied for aid to the Director- 
General who agreed to give them £20,000 on con- 
dition of their reducing the tolls, and to give a further 
sum of £27,500, a moiety of £55,000, the ^timated 
cost of completing the navigation, with the necessaiy 
locks and laterri cuts, weirs, towing paths, &c., 
on the enlarged scale before specified. Those seveifil 
amounts, together ^vith a sum of £11,620, the half of 
which was like-wise contributed by the Director- 
General, had been expended on the works up to 
February, 1812, when a survey was made of their 
then state!, and an estimate of the cost of completion 
prepared amounting to £66,000. 

“The outlay from 1803 to 1812, including £78,891 
granted by the Director-General, was £149,501 ; if to 
this we add the sum of £23,500 expended by the 
Board of Navigation previous to the incorporation of 
the Company, and the sum of £66,000 the amount of 
the estimate to finish made in 1812, we shall get a 
total of £239,001, equal- to £7,029 8s. 9cf. per mile, 
at a rate of lockage in that distance of only 5 feet 
per mile, a considerable portion of which would be 
absorbed in the declination sufiicieiit to give impetus 
to the dischai-go of the waters of the river and of its 
tributaries. 


* Irish miles. 
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“ The profits in 1812, according to the repoit sub- 
mitted to Parliament -were ^62.589 or £76 per mile 
per annum, not including interest on capital subscribed 
by individuals or on grants obtained from the Govern- 
ment ; but had the peculiarly favourable lie of the 
country for a canal the whole "way been taken advan- 
tage of, the proprietors could not have failed to obtain 
a far different result, as well by the economy of con- 
struction and maintenance as by the general improve- 
ment of the surrounding districts, seeing that the 
BaiTow Navigation passes throrrgh a country of great 
natural fertility, and high cultivation ■, that it meets 
at its outfall the rivers Nore and Suir by which it 
communicates with the ports of New Ross and 
Waterford, and that the towns of Carrick-on-Suir, 
Clonmel, Ennisteague, and Thomastorvn, are also 
accessible to it, from one extrenrity, while tlie port 
of Dublin is open to its craft at the otlrer; time alone 
having been necessary for the development of highly 
i'emirner<ative trafiic, on a line so favourably circum- 
stanced if cheaply and judiciously constructed. Boats 
caimot load more thair two-tbiKls of their tonnage hr 
summer.” 

In a treatise on Inland Navigation prrblished in 
1823 by Mr. Mullins, senr., a member of a well known 
firm of contractors in Ireland extensively engaged in 
the construction of canals, the following obser-vations 
are made with reference to the Lagan Navigation. 

“This Navigation par'takes of the defects of its 
time, both as to design and cost of execrrtion. 

“ Continuing in the beds of rivers even when 
rumiing through flat countries little subjected to 
floods, is found generally to be inferior to parallel 
ctrts ; but in those rivers subject to a sudden rise in 
their waters, the idea of making them permanently 
navigable at a remunerative cost is almost hopeless, 
tlie tendency they have to i-aise then- beds, the 
constant shifting of their channels, the weai' and 
casualties to Avhich they are so peculiarly liable, and 
tlie consequent cost of maintenance, are considerations 
of such weight, that if duly appreciated, the imjirove- 
ment of river' navigations, except in few instances 
would not be undertaken." 

“ These theories,” he continues, “ appljdng almost 
universally are realized in our rivers, which have been 
rendered partially navigable by an outlay far more 
than sufficient to make parallel lines of canal through 
the districts in which they respectively run ; tlie liver 
courses being in the latter cases left free for the per 
formance of such necessary operations as deepening 
their channels, and the removal of those ol^tacles 
which occasion the constant oveifiowing of their 
banks for several months in each successive year, to 
the great deteiionition, if not destruction, of thousands 
of acres of what would otherwise be the best laud in 
the countiy." 

On my anival in Carlow on the 4th nlto., Mr. 
Mitchell, Secretary to The Barrow Navigation Com- 
pany, freely placed at my disposal such documents and 
drawings as he considered would be of use to me in 
tlie course of my inspection, and very kindly accom- 
panied me on tlie following day in my examination of 
of the liver from Carlow to Goresbridge. 

One of those drawings consisted of plans and sections 
of the entire Navigation made in the year 1813 by 
Mr, John Molloy, and the otlier a book of tracings 
made in the year 1853 by Sir. Mulvany from the 
Ordnance Survey, with soundings taken from one end 
of the Navigation to the other. 

It appears from hir. Boyle’s [Molloy’s] survey that the 
deptli at Athy lock pass bridge, and Athy mills, was 
3 to 4 feet, which was proposed to be deepened to 
5 feet. Through Ardree Canal from 4 to 7 feet, at 
Levitstown it was from 3^ to 5 feet, at the junction of 
the Greese river 2 feet 8 inches to 5 feet, opposite tlie 
Lerr river from 3 to 4 feet, with rushes shown in the 
river ; down to Besttield lock the liver was from 5 to 8 
feet deep, but below the look there was an accumula- 


tion of sand and gravel, over which there was only 
from 2 to 3 feet of water. At Carlow a shoal is shown 
above bridge, with 4 feet of water over it, and rushes 
in river, with deeps from 9 to 10 feet. 

Down to Cloghrenan mOl, there were several shoals, 
and only 2 feet 6 inches, where a lock was proposed, 
but afterwai'ds built a short distance above it ; and 
above and below Milford lock were shoals, depth of 
water 3 feet. 

A red line is drawn about 2 feet above tlie water 
surface, which from remarks on the section I take to 
be a proposition for raising the water, so as with the 
necessary cuttings of shoals, to have a regular de.pth of 
5 feet. 

On Mr. Miilvany’s tracings (1853), the depth from 
Athy bridge to the junction of the Grand Canal is 
from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet; in the Ardrefe Canal 
is from 3 feet 10 inches to 8 feet 6 inches ; to Levits- 
to-wn from 3 feet ten inches to 5 feet 9 inches. Down 
to the junction of the Lerr river the depths were from 
3 feet 10 indies to 8 feet 1 inch, and above and below 
that point islands are sho'wn in the river. Down to 
Carlow the least depth shown is 4 feet, to Millfoifl 
3 feet 11 inches to 8 feet, an island is shown in the 
rivef between Mortaretown and Cloghrenan, and two 
others between the last named place and MiUford ; 
below tills there ai-e some shoals with a depth of only 
3 feet of water over them, but generaUy the deptlis 
shown are from 4 feet to 4 feet 6 inches. 

It must be observed with regard to these two surveys 
that the soundings were taken on the sailing course 
of the Navigation, and do not represent tlie state of 
the river for its full mdth. Mr. Mul-vany, however, 
gives a transverse section in the Ballyellin Canal, 
whicli shows that (more than thirty years ago) it hail 
become filled with mud for more tlian lialf its original 
capacity, he also proposed excavation in tlie Rath- 
lingen and Sliguff canals, and the removal of a slioal 
immediately below Leighlinbridge. 

To enable me to report on the actual state of the 
part of the river now under review would involve a 
detailed suiwey both of the river itself and the land 
adjoining it, wiiich are subject to floods, this would 
take a very considerable time, and in my opinion is 
not necessary at present. 

Speaking generally I may say that 'the state of the 
lateral canals and of the river itself fully bears out tlio 
opinions expressed by Mr. Mullins more tliau sixty 
years ago. Such islands and shoals as existed seventy- 
two years ago still remained and had increased in size ; 
forty years later when Mr. Mulvany made his 
survey, and in places where Mr. Molloy showed only 
reeds or rushes in the river, new shoals have been 
formed. 

Duiing my inspection I observed tliis progi'ess of 
gradual accretion going on in many instances, I foim.. 
bullrushes, 6 or 7 feet long gi-owing in tlie rive., 
■which ■will no doubt form in each case a nucleus for a 
new shoal ; I also found that the basins and discharging 
lines cf the several webs were not kept clean, and in 
one instance at Carlow the river was raised 9 inches 
by boards penuanently fixed on the weir, I also 
obseiwed at several points on the river the wrecks of 
old canal boats wliicli imdoubtedly cause an increase 
of the erils already described. 

I have been fnraished by the Secretary to the Coibi- 
mission with a copy of the Charter gi-anted to the 
Barrow Navigation Company in tlie year 1790, eji- 
titling them to tlie soil and water of the River Barrow, 
together wtli the banks tliereof, and such other poi-tioiis 
of ground as the Commissioners of Inland Navigation 
were by any la'w or usage theretofore entitled. 

This Cliiu-ter makes no provision for the mainten- 
ance or conservancy of the river channel ui regaid to 
other intei'ests besides those of navigation; nor does it, 
so far as I can see, place any obligation on the Barrew 
Navigivtiou Company to execute any works for such 
pmqioses. 

The Company may therefore demand that no woi'ka 
for the improvement of the river above Athy shall be 
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■undertaken, ■which may injure their property, and they 
may maintain that they are not bound in any "way to 
incur the cost of maintaining the river beyond what is 
necessary for the purposes of navigation. On the othst 
hand the riparian oivners may contend that the Navi- 
gation Company must use their o^wn property so as not 
to do injury to their neighbours, and that notwith 
standing their Charter they are stDl bound by the 
common law maxim “ Sie utere tuo ut aUenum non 
Icedas." I am not competent to discuss such questions, 
nor as an engineer, called upon as I have been ■to con- 
sider all interosts without unduly advocating the claim 
of any one in particular, would it become me ■to give 
an opinion one way or the other. I shall, therefore, 
confine myself to stating my opinion of what should 
be done to improve the present state of tlie river-course 
from Athy downwards — and in the first instance I shall 
do so on the supposition that no works whatever are 
to be executed above Athy. 

hirst — The discharging lines of ■the weirs should be 
cleared of obstructions of all kinds, the weirs them- 
selves staimched, and the weir basins cleaned out. 

Secondly — The shoals in the river beds should be 
dredged out, and where they have appeared above 
water in the shape of islands vrith osiers or other 
vegetable growth upon them they should be removed, 
especially where, as at Leighlinbridge, they obstruct 
the free discharge through the bridges. 

Thirdly — The towing paths where they serve as em- 
bankments to the lands should be raised to the proper 
level, and the back drains behind them kept in order. 

Fourthly — At Bagnalstown where the water in the 
Company’s canal is at a high level — only a little below 
the floor of Mr. Crosth^w'ait’s mill, and of some malting 
floors — sluices should be placed in the navigation weirs ; 
and the canal bank from thence to the mill should be 
raised and strengthened where necessaiy. 

Fifthly — At Leighlinbridge where the low parts of 
the town are flooded some extensive malt houses have 
been recently erected by Mr. Watson, who has taken 
the precaution of raising the floors from 18 to 24- inches 
over winter floods. Particular care should be taken 
in making a complete survey of the river at this place, 
and works should be undertaken so as to make it of 
sufficient capacity to <lischarge floods which for the 
last thirty years at least have risen 7 feet or more over 
the ordinary winter level of the river and have done 
considerable damage, rendering the dispensary, police 
barracks, and other houses uninhabitable, as stated to 
me by tbe dispensary doctor. 

Sixthly — At Carlow scouring sluices should be 
placed in the weir, the permanentTy fixed boards should 
be removed, and should be replaced in the interest of 
the mill power with movable boards, which could be 
quickly lowered when not required. 


Seventhly — Some conservancy authority should be 
created, which would have power to cause the removal 
of all •wi-eeks of boats and other obstructions to the 
free dischai'ge of floods. 

In the absence of a complete survey I have been 
unable xo do inoro than to describe in this general way 
the works wMch I consider necessary for the improve- 
ment of the river. As to the question of the incidence 
of their cost it is beyond my proidnce and I therefore 
leave it for the consideration and decision of the Com- 
mission. 

The physical features of the Lower Barrow are very 
different from those of the upper district as described 
in my report of the 15th June last. In the lower 
district the valley of the river is narrow, the quantity 
of land flooded is comparatively inconsiderable, the 
catchment ■varies in -width from 5 J to 17 mil^ and the 
fall varies from 2 feet to 8^ feet per mile. 

Above Athy the averoge width of the catchment for 
its whole extent of 407,700 acres is 26 miles, and the 
fall in the river from Monasterevan to the na-vigation 
weir below Athy bridge — a distance of about 16 miles 
— is 20 feet or 15 inches in the mile. I have described 
this district in myformer report. I have attended the 
meetings of the Commission on five different occasions, 
when I was examined by several of its members, and 
by gentlemen interested in the district. I bave 
listened attentively to the several statemen-ts made by 
those gentlemen and their engineer in support of their 
views in regard to the several interests mentioned at 
the beginning of this report, and I have since carefully 
considered them, so far as my judgment guides me I 
cannot concur in the apprehensions expressed as to 
damage being done to the lower district by the execu- 
tion of tbe proposed works in the upper one, and I 
therefore beg leave to adhere to the opinions which I 
have alr&idy expressed, and in which I am confirmed 
by the examination I have made of the lower district 
and the facts which I have collected with respect to 
the dischai'ge oftberivei-, its mill power and na'vigation. 

To enter into a discussion of all the grounds on 
.which my opinion has been founded would oblige me 
to extend this report to an unreasonable length, and 
would in fact partake more or less of character of a 
treatise on arterial drainage, navigation, and miU 
power. 

One of the members of the Commission is an eminent 
hydraulic engineer to whom I shall be very happy to 
give any further informations in my pou er if he requires 
it. 

(Signed) Robert Manninq, SI. Inst. C.E., 

Chief Engineer. 

Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

October 13th, 1885. 


APPENDIX No. 3. 


Mr. Commissioner Hassaed’s, C.E., Repost on the Rives Bakkow Draikage. 
The Upper Barrow. 


The Upper Barrow at Athy carries off the drainage 
of 408,000 acres, the level of the ground there being 
about 200 feet above the sea at ioiv water. The 
cliannel of the river for its whole length above -Atby is 
in a lamentable condition, being obstnicted by natural 
shoals and islands, banks of silt and islands in course 
of foi-mation, great gro-wtbs of aquatic plants, fallen 
trees, insufficient bridges, mill and fish weirs, &c. It 
appears to be daily getting worse, and the bed of tbe 
river to be gradually rriing, as embankments which 
have here and there been made at its sides to keep out 
flood -water, and which are stated to have been 
effectual at the time of their construction, are now 


periodically submerged ; tliis, however, may to soine 
extent be caused by water from the Eathangan dis- 
trict, consequent on the completion of the drainage 
works there, being brought down more rapidly than 
before. Out of the total dminage aroa of 408,000 
acres, 328,000 acres lie below tlie/00 feet level, most 
of it, indeed, not attaining to 300 feet — the only 
elevated land in the district being to the west of 
Mountmellick, adjacent to the sources of the river 
Barrow and tlie Owenass Stream, where there is an 
area of about 9,000 acres above the 1,000 feet level, 
attaining an extreme height of 1,677 feet. 

With this exception, the drainage area is an cxten- 
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sive table land, the shallow depressions in whicb the 
watercourses occur being sepai-ated by flat tracts of 
bog, and cultivated lands of low elevation and gentle 
undulations. 

The geological formation of the whole basin, except- 
ing the 9,000 acres of elevated land, where the Old 
Eed sandstone appears, is limestone drift, and gravel, 
of an absorbent nature, covered in pai’ts by flat tracts 
of peat bog as above mentioned. 

It is clear, under these conditions, that rain falling 
on tlie surface can find its way, comparatively speak- 
ing, but slowly into the streams, and this will still be 
the case after the enlargement and deepening of the 
outfall channels. 

The catchment basin is divided into upper and lower 
districts, Ijdng respectively noidh and south of Monas- 
terevan, where one of the principal obstructions is 
situate. The lower district has an area of 116,000 
acres, or about two-seyenths of the whole, and the 
streams di-aining it deliver their waters into the river 
Barrow about five miles above Athy. 

Under ordinary conditions of rainfall, the flood 
water from tliis district would for the most part have 
passed away, before that from the upper district had 
come down, and it would be only in the case of pro- 
longed rain, or in that of a secoird flood being caused 
by a heavy fall of rain occurring at a short interval 
after a precedurg one, that the whole district would be 
sending dorvn flood water simulbaneoimly. 

It was stated in evidence, that maximum flood at 
Athy, distant only 47, 42, 40, arrd 38 miles respec- 
tively, at tire Slieve Bloom Mountaiirs, at Philipstown, 
at Abbeylough, and at Prosperous, from the most 
remote aorrrces of the streams, the confluence of which 
nor-th of Monasterevan forms the river Barrow, does 
not occur, until about a week after the commence- 
ment of the rain which causes it, and that the accu- 
mulated water, drre to the flooding of the land above 
Atlry is not discharged in less than a for-tnight, or 
336 hours subsequently, srrpposing that no further 
rain fell. 

These facts coupled with the natrrrally flat couflgura- 
tdon of almost the whole drainage area, and its 
absorbent nature, indicate that after tbe completion 
of the drainage works, water would still continue to 
flow but slowly off the land into the improved outfall 
channels, and that the floods from the district would 
be neither sudden nor violent, but no doubt they 
would commence earlier and be of shorter duration 
than at present, as the same quantity of water would 
be sent do^vn past Athy in less time than now occui-s. 

By Mr. Fitzgei-ald’s report the flooded lands, apart 
from the saturated lands, have an area of 22,875 acres 
(about one-eighteenth of the diauiage area), and it 
was stated in evidence that they are submerged to an 
average depth of about one foot over the whole area 
= 998,435,000 cubic feet. This is equivalent to 
•673, say two-thirds of an inch of rain flowing off the 
ground from 408,000 acres ; but this depth of accu- 
mulated water simultaneously -with maximum flood 
at Athy, is not attained until about one week or 168 
hours after the commencement of the fall of rain by 
which it is caused. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, tlie water accumulates on the flooded lands at an 
average rate of 98,853 cubic feet per minute over imd 
above the quantity the river is simultaneously 
disohargmg. 

Of the above-mentioned 996,435,000 cubic feec of 
accumulated water, the proposed new and enlarged 
channels for the Barrow and Figile rivers, as laid out 
by Mr. IkLuining, would contain up to future flood 
jevel 185,000,000 cubic feet, or, if calculated for a 
flood discharge of 320,000 cubic feet per mmute at 
Athy, 156,000,000 cubic feet, leaving 840,435,000 
cubic feet of water to be got rid of, and prevented 
from flowing over the lands. If this had to be car- 
ried off in 120 houi-s, which would in this district 
after the completion of the Drainage Works, probably 
be the duration of flood caused by continuous heavy 
rainfall for two consecutive days, it would be dis- 


charged at an average rate of 117,000 cubic feet per 
minute. 

From observations made by me on the ground and 
the fall of the river, as given by Mr. Manning, it is 
evident that at Kilberry, about 3| miles above Athy, 
the river is not capable of carrying off more than 
about 120,000 cubic feet of water per minute without 
overflowing its banks, and that when it has risen in 
heavy flood to a height sufficient to submerge the 
lands adjacent to its banks to a depth of three feet, it 
is then cUschargiug about 200,000 cubic feet per 
min ute = *49 cubic feet per acre per minute. 

The River Brosna Drainage District adjoins that of 
the Barrow, and is of similar character, consisting of 
cultivated lands of low elevation and gentle slopes, 
alternating with flat peat bogs, and at the south- 
eastern comer of the drainage area there occurs — as 
in the Barrow basin at its south-western comer and 
adjoining it — a small district of elevated land in the 
Slieve Bloom Mountains of the Old Red sandstone 
formation, 7,500 acres in extent lying above the 1,000 
feet level. The two districts compare thus : 

TotUMnW..,.., 

Acres. ■ whole. 

River Brosna, 285,232, . 7,500 acres, . . ^th. 

River Barrow, 408,000, . 9.000 acres, . . ^th. 


The Brosna District lies to the north-west of the 
Barrow basin — their mean distance apart being about 
22auiles — and the rainfall there is probably somewhat 
gi-eater than in the Barrow district. I assume it, 
however, to be the same in both places. It is well 
known that, under similar conditions, the flood dis- 
charges from large districts are less in intensity than 
from those ot smaller areas, and the greatest observed 
flood discharge in 30 years from the Brosna district 
at Ferbane, as given by Mr. Manning, was 267,477 
cubic feet per minute, or -932 cubic feet per aei-e per 
minute. This occurred on the 7th Januaiy, 1851, 
there having been a rainfall of ‘88 of an inch on the 
previous day. 

The next greatest flood dischai-ges having been as 
follows : — 

Cubic feet Cnbiofeet per acre 

parminute. permiaute. 


1852, . . . 238,000, . . . '834 

1876, . . . 200,000, . . . -701 

1877, . • • 230,000, . . . -806 

_ . . . 216,000, . . . -757 

It ■will be seen from the above returns that, in a 
period of 30 years after the completion of the arterial 
drainage works, floods exceeding a discharge of -80 
cubic feet per acre per minute occurred three times 
only, and that on two out of the three occasions the 
excess was very slight — indeed, in 25 consecutive 
years — from 1853 to 1877 — it may be said not to have 
been exceeded. 

It is remarkable that in June, 1877, a rainfall of 
2'09 inches in 24 hours was observed at Tullamore, in 
the centre of the drainage area, and that this is the 
greatest recorded fall; but as the flood of 230,000 
cubic feet per niiuute occurred on the 1st of January 
of that year, this excessive rainfall does not appear to 
have produced any great flood, and it was probably 
the result of a local thunderetorm. 

Although no positive rule or formula has in this 
subject been arrived at, I am of opinion, taking into 
account the geographical positions and similar condi- 
tions as regards elevation and configuration of both 
draina<^e areas, and the cfrcumstance that the Bai-rew 
drainage area is 43 per cent, greater in extent tlian 
that of the Brosna, that the heaviest winter floods in 
the former will not exceed -80 cubic feet per acre per 
minute. This will be equivalent to a discharge of 
about 320,000 cubic feet per minute at Athy. 

I consider, therefore, that, if provision is made for 
this flood dischai-ge at Athy, it will be ample and suffi- 
cient to protect the now submerged lands from the 
niinous inundations to which they are periodically 
subject, and from all but those rare and exceptional 
floods which take place only at widely distant intervals 
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of time, which occur in winter, and would tlien sub- 
merge only a small area for a short period, when com- 
paratively little damage accrues, and wliioli, being pro- 
duced by rainfalls of two inches and upwards iu 24 hours, 
it wouldbe coinmercially impossible wholly to conta-ol. 

No doubt, if the information given, and the flood 
marks pointed out to me at Athy were con-ect, thei-e 
must have passed down the river there, for a short 
period, during the great flood of September-, 1879, 
something like 400,000 cubic feet of water per minute ; 
buc this was caused by the enormous rainfall of 2-92 
inches in 24 hours as registered on the 7th at Portar- 
lington (1-85 inches having been registei-ed at Cai-low 
on the same day), preceded on the 6tli and succeeded 
on the 8tli by rainfalls of -28 and '25 inches respec- 
tively. 

I am of opinion that the dr-ainage of tire Upper Bar- 
vow basin cannot be properly carried out without re- 
moving the head navigation weir at Athy, and the 
track bridge immediately above it ; the short reach of 
the river between Athy and Ardree Looks being 
deeperred and utilized as part of the navigation. This 
will entail the construction of a new double-lift lock in 
lieu of lock No. 28 on the Grand Canal connecting it 
■with the river Ban-ow, which wll greatly facilitate 
ti'affic between the two navigations, and steam being 
substituted for water power at Ardree Mill. 

By this arrangement the Duke’s weir at Athy may 
be removed and a new oire constructed at three feet 
lower level] the same fall as now exists being pi-e- 
served at Mr. Hannon’s Mill by lowering tire drivrng 
machine^ and tail race tlri-ee feet, the removal of the 
ti-aok bridge and navigation weir allo\ving this' to be 
done. 

But the new weir with its auxiliary sluice will be a 
costly work and the sluices will require attendance 
and supervision. Under th^e circumstances, as this 
mill as well as Ardree mill, is greatly impeded by back 
water in winter and suifers from short water in 
summer, it is a matter for consideration, whether it 
might not be better to incur the cost of substituting 
steam for water power in this case also, instead of 
erecting a new weir and sluices, and lowering the 
driving machinery and tail race. 

Mr. Manning’s estimate of ^6474,664, including the 
purchase of land and property, compensation, con- 
tingencies, andprofessional chaxgesfor superintendence, 
<fcc. , I consider insufficient, taking into account the 
present cost of labour and the nature of the works ; 
and I do not see how the undertaking, as far as I have 
been able to look into the matter — for the modified 
discharging capacity of 320,000 cubic feet of water per 
niinute at Atliy, can be carried out for less than 
£625,000, or probably .£550,000. 

The Lower Barrow. 

Much appi-ehension having been expressed at the 
local inquiries by Mr. La Touche, Chaii-man of the 
BiUTow Navigation Company, and by the owners of 
mills and of corn and malting stores situate on the 
Lower Barrow, as to the anticipated injurious effect 
on their respective pixiperties consequenton water being 
sent down more rapidly than at present from the upper 
districts iu winter and from an anticipated decrease in 
till! sumnier flow, I made an examination of the river 
from Athy to some distance below Bagnalstown to 
judge for myself how far these anticipations of damage 
were well founded or otherwise, 

AS lar as I examined the river its channel is in a 
similar condition to that of the Upper BaiTow — it is 
obstructed by weii-s erected for the purposes of the 
jiu\ igauou, insufficient bridges, trees, great masse of 
aquatic vegetation, and by island existing and in course 
of formation. There are instances, too, of wharves 
havbig been built into the river by private parties, 
and one instance (at MUlford) of the mill-owner, for 
the purpose of enlarging his mill, having extended the 
building about twenty-five feet into the river, and 


having so permanently blocked up and rendered useless 
the eastern side of the bridge carrying the public road 
over tlie river there. 

In various parts of the river also, as islands have 
been formed, they have been planted with osiers, by 
(as I was informed) the Navigation Company — ^the 
result being a rajnd enlargement of the obstruction 
by the silt and detritus an-ested by the roots and 
branches of these plants. Two notable instances of 
thi.s occur at Carlow and at Leighiinbridge, where 
large islands so planted with osiers exist iu the river 
immediately above the bridges carrying the public 
roads over it, greatly lessening the watenvay of the 
river, and of tliose structures, and causing floods 
above them to rise to greater heights than otiier-wise 
would be tlie case. 

At Leighiinbridge I was told that a few years ago 
tlie river for some distance above the bridge was quite 
open, so that bargis could go directly across from one 
side to the other ; since then the island has extended 
down stream and is now in actual contact with the 
bridge, blocking up and I'endering almost useless for 
tlie {lassage of -water, one of its principal arches. 

The com and nialtiiig stores at Carlow, Millfoixl, 
Leighiinbridge, and Bagnalstown, have in all ca.ses 
been built at low levels, generally speaking, xvith their 
lower floors below tlie level of present highest floods, 
so that it is occasionally necessai^ to form small 
ramparts of sods and eai-th to keep the wa-ter out of 
the doorways or entrances. At Carlow, however, the 
stores are at too low a level to admit of this protection 
being effectual — and us regards level this seems to be 
the case even in a new malting store quite recently 
built at Leighiinbridge by Jlessi-s. Watson and Butler. 
In most instances below Athy, the flooding of low 
lands adjacent to the river appears to be caused by the 
weirs and works of the Navigation Company and the 
insufficiency of the back drains where the level of the 
river has been artificially raised. The Navigation 
Company appear by their chai-ter to have the entii-e 
monopoly and control of the river, but there does not 
seem to be in it any obligation to maintain a specified 
depth of water, or to keep the river free from injxiiious 
obstructions, the result being as I have described itj 
and so long as there remains a waterway in -width 
and ’depth sufficient for the passage of barges, no 
trouble seems to be taken to keep the- liver fiu-ther 
open. 

As regards an anticipated increase of flood water it 
will be obvious if water were prevented from spreading 
over the flooded lands, and 'sent down the river in 
addition to the maximum quantity its channel is now 
capable of discharging, that floods at Athy would, to 
that extent, be increased, and the duration of the flood 
would be proportionately lessened, and I am of opinion 
that very heavy floods, lasting in the upper distiict 
after the completion of tlie Di-ainage Works four or 
five days, would, no doubt, be increased in volume at 
Athy by from 80,000 to 100,000 cubic feet of water 
per minute, which would tlien be sent into the Lower 
Bari-ow as pai-t of a flood, instead of, as now, being 
passed down in smaller volume and for a longer period 
of time in the latter part of a flood or during its sub- 
sidence. 

This can be dealt with by removing some of the 
existing obstnictions, lengthening the weii-s or placing 
auxfliary .sluices at them, and providing addition^ 
watenvay at some of the bridges — probably some of 
them should be taken down and rebuilt ; but what the 
precise remedial measures should bo, and their cost, 
can be determined only by careful survey suid examinur 
tion. Ill my judgment the proposed Drainage Works 
for the relief of the Uppei- Barrow district -will nob 
lessen the siimmev flow of the river at Athy, and no 
apprehension in that respect need be entertained. 

Richard Hassard. 

October 28th, 1885. 
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APPENDIX No. 4 
Mr. K Manning, C.E. 

Estimate of the Cost of the Impbovemest of the Main Riveb and its Tbibutabies to the points on each 
(marked upon the plan) at -which the back watei' from the main river meets the independent flo-w of 
the tributaries. 


£ s. d. 

Great Barrow from Atlij- to Monasterevan, ...... 214,925 0 0 

Little Barrow under influence of “present level of highest floods" of Great Barrow. . 17,656 0 0 
Marj-borough Heath Stream or Killenny Kiver, ...... 785 0 0 

Ballybrittas Stream, 146 0 0 

Figiie River to Junction of Slate River, . . . . . . .16 958 0 0 

Fiunery River, .......... 2^685 0 0 

Stradbally River, .......... 876 0 0 


£254,031 0 0 


APPENDIX No. 5. 

Office of Public "Woeks, 

OuBLiN, \Wh January, 1886. 

, Baerow Drainage. 

SlE, 

I beg to forward herewith Estimates for the shoals, which I was requested to do by the nha.irm»n of the 
Commission. 

At the same time 1 beg to observe that, if the work is to be restricted to an expenditiu-e of, say .£90,000, 1 
would of course vai-y the design so as to give the greatest relief pt^sible, and the cost of the work at the several 
points named would be veiy different from that now given. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed,) Rob. Manning, Chief Engineer. 

.Tames S. Penny, Esq., Secretary, 

Ban-ow Drainage Commission. 


BARROW DRAINAGE. 


Estimate for the excavation of the under mentioned Shoals, to the full dimensions given 


and Sections. 

Coat of Baylough shoal, 

„ Bert shoal, 

„ Monasterevan shoal, 

„ Athy shoal, . 


£ s. d. 
4,825 16 0 
41,717 0 0 
14,019 2 0 
28,203 8 4 


£88,765 


4 


on the Plans 


\Zlh Janua/ry, 1886. 


(Signed.) RoB. Manning, Chief Engineer. 


APPENDIX No. C. 

Survey and Valuation Offices, 

35, Gardiner’s-place, Dublin, 

28<A January, 1886. 

Dear Sir, 

Having completed my examination into the objections made to my Valuation, a list of which you 
supplied me with, the following is the result of my re-vision — 


Counties. 

Area of Flooded and 
Injured Lands. 

Present Annual Value. 

Probable estimate 
of Inerease 
in tbe Annual Value. 


A. E. P. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 


16,619 3 27 

7,096 11 2 

3,566 18 10 


13,147 2 0 

4,465 7 1 

2,946 18 11 

QuegnV, .... 

16,717 0 20 

6,223 16 1 


Wicklow, 

67 3 0 

26 9 7 


Total, . 

45,552 1 7 

17,812 3 11 

9,852 17 9 


I am, dear sk, yours faithfully, 

(Signed), Thomas Fitzgerald. 


J. S. Penny, Esq,,, c.e.. Secretary, 

Barrow Dmiiiage Commission. 
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APPENDIX No. 8. 

Baerow Navigation Company. 

PaeticulAES of Obstructions to Traffic, for 10 Years ending November, 1 885. 


Cause of Obftrnotioii. 

Date when reported. 

Date when remored. 

Obaerratloss. 

Flood, . 

22 Feb., 1876, . 

29 Feb., 1876, . 

No suspension of traffic. 

Flood, . 

11 Dec., 1876, . 

18 Dec., 1876, . 

Traffic stopped one week. 

Flood, . , 

3 Jan., 1877, . 

9 Jan,, 1877, . 

Stores flooded ) three boats lying broken at bridge, 
Carlow ; equal to flood, December, 1872. 

Flood, . . 

16 April, 1877, . 

23 Apiil, 1877, . 

Boats stopped at Graig. 

Flood, . 1 > 

17 Sept., 1877, . 

24 Sept., 1877, . 

Traffic delayed. 

Flood, . . . 

14 Nov., 1877, . 

3 Dec., 1877, . 

This flood was reported as rising on 29th October, 
and appears to have reached its maximum height 
about 16th November, and reported as falling on 
3rd December. 

Flood and Ice, 

31 Dec., 1877, . 

21 Jan., 1878, . 

Floods reported from lOth December to 7th January, 
1878, and ice from 14th January to 21st Janumy, 
1878. Ti’affic stopped on 31st December. 

Lovr Water, . 

6 April, 1878, . 

13 AprH, 1878, . 

Unprecedented j boats aground ; attributed to long- 
continued north winds. 

Flood, . • ■ 

18 May, 1878, . 

25 May, 1878, . 

Sudden rise of four feet ; haiJage difficult. 

Flood, . 1 . 

15 June, 1878, . 

25 June, 1878, . 

Traffic stopped. 

Low Water, • 

3 August, 1878, . 

10 August, 1878, 

Boats agi'ound — carrying over 25 tons. 

Ice, . • . 

28 Dee., 1878, . 

18 Jan,, 1879, . 

Traffic stopped. 

Flood, . . . 

17 Feb., 1879, . 

24 Feb., 1879, . 

Traffic much impeded. 

Flood, . , 

16 June, 1879, . 

23 June, 1879, . 

Traffic stopped. 

Flood, . , , 

7 Sept., 1879, 

22 Sept., 1879, . 

Traffic stopped. 

Ice, . . . 

8 Dec., 1879, . 

16 Dec., 1879, . 

Traffic stopped. 

FlnOd, , 

28 Deo., 1880, . 

4 Jan., 1881, 

No suspension. 

Ice, . 1 , 

18 Jan., 1881, . 

28 Jan., 1881, . 

Traffic stopped. 

Flood, . , 

12 Feb., 1881, . 

17 Feb., 1881, . 

Traffic stopped. 

Flood, . , , 

5 Dec., 1881, . 

12 Dec., 1881, . 

No suspension. 

Flood, . , , 

July, 1882, 

July, 1882, 

No suspension. 

Flood, . , . 

14 Nov., 1882, . 

21 Nov., 1882, . 

No suspension. 

Flood, . , . 

80 Dea, 1882, , 

6 Jan., 1883, 

No suspension. 

Flood, . , . 

3 Feb., 1B83, . 

17 Feb., 1883, . 

Traffic suspended} highest flood since 1875. 

Flood, . , , 

2 Feb., 1884, . 

23 Feb., 1884, . 

- 

Low water, , , 

28 June, 1884, . 

5 Dec., 1884, . 

Serious inconvenience to traffic; boats tonnage 
averaging nineteen tons. 

Flood, . , , 

May, 1885, 

A few days dura- 

No inconvenience to traffic. 


(Signed) K A. MITCHELL, 

Caelow, 4ith December, 1885. 
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